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Ar the present moment, when the members of our two great 
universities are anxiously awaiting the reports of the Com- 
missioners, and when the ery is ever for reform, it may not 
be amiss to point out somewhat of the work which these uni- 


versities have accomplished = old time. The faults of the 
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modern academic system are not those of the Oxford and 
Cambridge of the Middle Age. In the old colleges, as they 
then were, the believers in ‘the endowment of research’ can 
find no cause for censure. Striking and unhappy is the con- 
trast between the old and the new state of things. In the 
Middle Age the universities were, so to say, the mirrors in 
which was reflected every changing phase in the development 
of European culture; their influence may be traced in what- 
ever was good and whatever bad in the science, the phi- 
losophy, the religion, of the Middle Age. Now it is far 
otherwise, and it is well that there are scholars like Mr. Bass 
Mullinger who may remind us of the glories of the past 
history of these once noble institutions. 

In the earlier half of the fifteenth century, when the distant 
thunders of the approaching struggle were threatening from 
the walls of Constantinople and the city on the Arno, from the 
mountains of Bohemia and the lowland homes of the West- 
phalian Mystics, those High Schools, which were to be the 
scenes of the hottest conflicts in the coming time, might be 
seen in every part of civilized Europe. If the universities had 
not advanced in knowledge or energy since their birth in the 
fantastic enthusiasm of the twelfth century, they had vastly 
increased in numbers. The three great schools of that 
brilliant age had quickly been followed by a host of imitators. 
The thirteenth century had seen Padua and Naples, Sala- 
manca and Coimbra, Montpellier and Toulouse, Oxford and 
Cambridge, follow in the steps of Paris, Bologna, and Salerno, 
In the next age Germany, who now justly boasts the nearest 
approach to the ideal university, came at length to the fore. 
Prague and Vienna, Heidelberg, Erfurt, and Cologne, formed 
no mean contingent to the ranks of the academies; and, 
founded in the same century, Pavia, Ferrara, Rome, Pisa, 
Palermo, Valladolid, Orleans, and Angers, showed that the 
Romance countries had not yet yielded the pre-eminence to 
their Teutonic rivals. The fifteenth century was even more 
productive of universities. In the earlier part fall the dates 
of the founding of Leipzig, Greifswald, Rostock, and Wiirz- 
burg, of Louvain and Aix, Turin and Parma and Valencia; 
and later on arose Pesth and Freiburg, Upsala and Copen- 
hagen, Basel and Tubingen, Catania and Saragoza. 

At the time immediately before the Renaissance, or rather 
before the conventional date which has been chosen to repre- 
sent the breaking-forth into life of germs long fertilizing in 
‘the social and mental soil of Europe, there were some forty 
universities, of which by far the greater number were situated 
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inthe Romance-speaking countries. These institutions occupied 
a widely different position from that of the modern university. 
In the present day, especially in England, there is at least as 
much learning to be met with outside the universities as 
within them: in the fifteenth century there was no learning 
but what they possessed. Now, a thorough education may be 
obtained without once setting foot within a university: then, 
almost all education centered itself within academic precincts. 
A glance at the educational appliances of England in the 
fifteenth century will serve to show the importance of the 
universities. ‘There were three ways in which a man might 
have his son ‘ educated’ without sending him to the university. 
He might place him in the house of a great lord or a high 
ecclesiastic, where he would enjoy the same instruction as a 
score of other boys, all collected for the same purpose. This 
was the course usually adopted by noblemen and gentlemen 
of high family, who wished their sons to develope into 
courtiers and good swordsmen, and would rather ‘see them 
hang than study letters.’ Letters were for the rustic: a 
gentleman should know how to ‘ blow the horn nicely, to hunt 
skilfully, and elegantly carry and train a hawk.’ Besides 
these accomplishments, the ‘ yonker of account’ was taught 
the barest rudiments of grammar and how to read and write, 
though he seldom put his knowledge of these abstruse arts to 
a practical test. Of languages, except sometimes a smatter- 
ing of a peculiar jargon which the monks had dignified with 
the name of Latin, he was entirely ignorant. Sir Thomas 
Bulleyn was reported to be the only nobleman at the court of 
Henry VIII. who was qualified by his knowledge of French to 
be sent on a foreign embassy. Such was the varnish—it can 
scarcely be called education—which was given to the sons of 
the rich and noble. A second mode of teaching was by the 
help of a private tutor ; but this, like the first, was restricted 
to the richer classes, and afforded pretty nearly the same 
results as the training at a great house. The third course 
was sending the boy to a school, either to one attached to 
a cathedral or monastery or to a grammar-school.* The 
teaching was much the same at both, save a preponderance 
of church music in the former. Almost the only subject of 
instruction, besides the said music, was Latin. The boys 
were taught to parse with the help of Priscian and Donatus, 
* Grammar-schools were few and of slight importance before the Renaissance. 
Probably Winchester (where Grocyn studied before he came to Oxford) was the 
only grammar-school that did any considerable work before 1450. Cf. Furnivall, 
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and the mysteries of Latin prose composition, and the bar- 
barous doggrel which was then called Latin verse, were 
assiduously cultivated. But these schools were the resort of 
poor men’s sons, and for the most part were regarded as pre- 
paratory to the university and the clerical office; and even 
thus they were to a great extent superseded by the preparatory 
schools within the universities themselves. When such was 
the educational apparatus of England, it is not difficult to see 
the importance of the universities as educational bodies no 
less than as the storehouses of learning. 

Notwithstanding their number and the national diversities 
of the countries in which they were founded, the universities 
of the Middle Age present a singularly monotonous aspect. 
Their individualities were vastly outnumbered by their re- 
semblances. This uniformity was no doubt to a great extent 
due to the cosmopolitan nature of the learned world. Men 
of letters formed a nation by themselves. They spoke the 
same language, thought the same thoughts, studied the same 
sciences, and above all reverenced the same ecclesiastical 
head. The learned were mostly clerical, and, as members of 
a catholic Church, they embraced all fellow-students as bro- 
thers. The Church regarded the universities as links in the 
chain she had thrown over Europe, and she kept them ever 
in remembrance of their loyalty to her—a loyalty compared 
to which their fealty to their temporal sovereign was of 
slight consequence. The wandering habits of the student, 
again, must have tended to rub away the individuality of 
the various universities. Instead of ‘taking his degree,’ 
like the modern ‘university man,’ and then settling down to 
the profession for which that degree has not prepared him, 
the student of the Middle Age went from university to university, 
seeking fresh teachers and new studies. After toiling through 
the arts faculty at Oxford, he would perhaps go to Paris for 
theology, and to Padua or Bologna for law. Such a mixture 
of nationalities must have tended to reduce the universities to 
a cosmopolitan uniformity. There was, however, another 
cause for the resemblance the universities bore to one another. 
The renown of the two oldest schools impressed men with the 
notion that they were incapable of being improved upon. It 
was not the first or the last time that success was judged the 
criterion of merit, and the princes and cities that afterwards 
took pride in the erection of a mimic Paris or Bologna deserve 
the sympathy of their many fellow-workers in the nineteenth 
century. They thought it well-nigh profanity to venture on a 
different model; and hence the universities of the north fol- 
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lowed the pattern of Paris, whilst those of Italy, Spain, and 
the greater part of France * were moulded after the fashion of 
Bologna. Whatever the faults of the system, it has at least 
the merit of being capable of study. It is not very difficult to 
obtain a fairly comprehensive view of the universities of 
Europe at the close of the Middle Age, when in all the more 
important particulars they closely resembled one another. 

The principal classification of the students in a fifteenth 
century university was that of faculties. In the old days of 
academic foundations the students had been classed into 
‘nations,’ according to the countries of their birth. But 
the national division, which may have been suggested by the 
constitution of the military orders, and must certainly have 
commended itself by the facility it afforded for teaching those 
students who had not yet become acquainted with Latin, had 
by the fifteenth century been almost superseded by that of 
faculties. The nations, it is true, still (with some exceptions 
in Germany) existed, as they do at the present day in a 
Scottish university, but they had become of secondary im- 
portance. The students, indeed, belonged each to a certain 
nation, but also to a certain faculty, and the latter division 
alone was of practical consequence. 

The number of faculties was always four, though sometimes 
one was spread out into two, or two compressed into one. 
The four were, philosophy (or arts), theology, law, and medi- 
cine. But whilst all universities professed to encourage the 
four studies, there was scarcely any but gave a decided pre- 
ference to one over the others. At Paris, for example, the 
theological faculty, combined with the philosophical by that 
singular link which the schoolmen imagined they had dis- 
covered, engaged almost the undivided attention of the uni- 
versity.t Medicine was shunned in this stronghold of the 
faith, as something heretical and dangerous—the protégé of 
Jews and Arabs, as indeed it was, to their endless credit ; 
and law was only studied with a view to the Church’s benefit, 
the civil code meeting with the most supercilious contempt. 
And this characteristic of Paris was observable in most of the 
schools that were formed after her model. In the English 
and German universities theology and philosophy, or more 


* The French universities followed the Italian model, because, like Bologna, 
they were law schools, and indeed were commonly called Université: des Loiz. 
Cf. Savigny, ‘ Geschichte d. rém. Rechts im Mittelalter,’ iii. 142. 

+ An example of this preference for theology may be found in the deputation 
sent by the university of Paris to the Council of Pisa in 1409. It consisted of 
two doctors of theology, two of canon law, one of medicine, and four masters of 
arts. 
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strictly theological philosophy, enjoyed all the repute, whilst 
medicine and law were rejected with contumely. 

Quite otherwise the southern universities, following in the 
wake of Bologna. Roman law was the study of this great 
school, and had been, saith tradition, since the days of 
Justinian. There the law school originally composed the 
university, and though faculties for philosophy, medicine, and 
theology were added in later times, the jurists still formed 
(as they form now) the bulk of the university. The constitu- 
tion of Bologna was so peculiar, and gave its characteristics 
to so many of the high schools of the south, that it demands 
more than a passing notice. The law school was divided into 
two parts—the Ultramontanes and the Cismontanes—each: of 
which might be said to form a distinct university. Each was 
again divided into nearly a score of nations; but the prevailing 
nationality of the Ultramontanes was German, whilst the 
Cismontanes were of course Italian. The government was 
thoroughly democratic. The students themselves elected 
their consiliarit (or heads of nations) and their rector from 
among their own number, and chose their own lecturers. It 
was a universitas not magistrorum but studentum: the students 
were everything, the doctors nothing. But the scholars who 
exercised these remarkable privileges were not the native 
Bolognese, nor any of the Cismontanes. The German stu- 
dents, the Ultramontanes, alone could vote in the assembly, 
they alone possessed full citizen rights, and were exempt from 
military service : they alone, in fact, constituted the university. 
There is not much difficulty, however, i in accounting for this 
preference for foreign, and especially German, students. One 
cause is undoubtedly to be found in the theory that those 
men whom a zeal for learning had drawn from their homes 
over the Alps to seek their mistress in a strange country 
deserved more at the hands of the university they had chosen 
than those who had been put to no further trouble than 
crossing the street. But another and still more potent 
reason was the hostility which Bologna had always exhibited 
towards the Holy See, and the protection she had always 
enjoyed on the part of that heathen the Emperor, whose 
squabbles with St. Peter were ever scandalizing the good 
Churchmen of the day. 

After the lapse of many centuries from the beginning of the 
law school, if we are to believe the ancient tradition of 
Bologna, and even a century after that school had become a 
university, a faculty was joined on. This was that of the 
artiste, divided into philosophi and medici, and corresponding 
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to the two faculties of arts and medicine at the northern 
universities. Finally, the pope succeeded in grafting on a 
theological school or faculty, of the Parisian complexion, and 
quite heterogeneous to the other parts of the university. The 
influence of these later growths, however, was happily very 
small, and did not materially impair the benefits which the 
positivism of the law school conferred upon the world. The 
government of the university was vested in a rector (who must 
be a secular clergyman, noi a monk, unmarried, and not 
younger than twenty-five years), elected annually, assisted by 
the consiliarii, and subject to the all-powerful control of the 
Ultramontane students. 

Such was the constitution of Bologna—a constitution which 
was repeated in almost every academy of Italy, Spain, and 
France. It presents many excellences, not the least of which 
is its democratic spirit, a wholesome protest against the 
ecclesiastical absolutism of the day. To Bologna and her 
daughters we owe the preservation of Roman law, and whilst 
Paris and Oxford and Prague would hear of nothing but 
the decretals of canon law, in this grand old Italian school one 
might still hear the reading of the Institutes and the Pandects. 

Very different was the constitution of Paris, followed by 
the other universities of the North. Here the faculty of arts 
was supreme. To this alone could students primarily belong, 
and consequently the division into nations was only observed 
among the ‘artists.’ Each of the four nations of the arts 
faculty was headed by a procurator (proctor), and each of 
the three other faculties, which were composed of doctors only, 
by a dean. The four proctors and the three deans formed 
the council of seven, which together with the rector, an officer 
elected every three months, and the general assembly of 
doctors, formed the government of the university, in which 
the students had no voice. For almost all purposes the rector 
was practically the head of the university; but above him 
stood the chancellor,* a high ecclesiastical dignitary, who 
concerned himself chiefly with the labour of publicly confer- 
ring degrees and privately extorting fees. 

In Germany, although the universities were mostly modelled 
after Paris, the faculty system was generally preferred to the 
national, and long before the nations at Paris had reached 
that state of insignificance in which the Renaissance found 
them, Erfurt had been founded (1392) without any nations, 
but only faculties; and it may be said that Prague and 


* More accurately two, the Chancelier de Paris and the Chancelier de St. 
Génévieve, who divided the functions between them. 
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Vienna were the only German universities that retained the 
national system for any length of time. At Oxford and 
Cambridge, although the national divisions of Northernmen 
and Southernmen (of which the two proctors are a relic) 
endured till the sixteenth century, and were a fertile provoca- 
tive of brawls, the faculties at an early date assumed the 
greater importance. 

Colleges formed no part of the original idea of a university. 
They were the necessary result of the extortions of lodging- 
keepers and the resistance of their victims. At first the 
students lived in the houses of the citizens; but their land- 
lords, discovering how considerable were the profits to be 
made by the trade, and probably quieting their consciences 
by a remembrance of the unruly conduct of their tenants in 
the family circle, began a gradual raising of prices. The 
students resisted, disorders followed, and at length it became 
necessary, for the peace of the city and the gown alike, to 
provide special homes for the students. These inns, or burse, 
under their surveillance of a graduate, developed step by step 
into colleges, with endowments for poor scholars, lectureships, 
preparatory schools, separate chapels and halls. By the 
fifteenth century colleges had become very numerous in the 
French and English universities. In Bologna and those, 
generally speaking, formed after the Italian model, the 
colleges were never many, nor did they attain that position 
of influence which has proved so fatal to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; and in Germany the colleges never met with much 
approval, though such establishments were not uncommon. 
Generally the German student lived either in separate lodg- 
ings, or in a hall placed under the care of a graduate, and 
bearing some such name as Die Burse zur Lilie, or zum 
Adler, after the fashion of taverns. In none of the universities 
of the fifteenth century had the colleges obtained such power 
as they now exercise in England; but the germs of the dis- 
ease were already fertilizing, and in England it was con- 
sidered indicative of loose living if a student refused to enter a 
college. In Oxford, indeed, all the scholars had been com- 
manded by statute, in 1422, to enrol themselves in some 
college or hall, and the race of good companions branded 
nefando nomine chamberdekyns (camera degentes) had been ex- 
terminated; only, however, to be revived in the nineteenth 
century under the name of Scholares non ascripti, or un- 
attached students. 

The state of learning and education in the universities of 
the fifteenth century is no cheerful subject for contemplation. 
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They were almost* universally under the domain of the 
scholastic philosophy—a philosophy characterized by ‘the 
employment of a false system of logic, and a total miscon- 
ception of the nature of evidence.’ The unreasonable and 
superstitious creed of the schoolman might not have com- 
mended itself so widely to the world of letters if it had not 
been taken under the fostering wing of the Church. With 
that clear worldly-wise eye which ever characterized her in 
the Middle Age, after she had expended all her nobleness in 
the enthusiasm of the earlier centuries, she saw that the 
scholastic system would further her interests as none other 
could. She encouraged it in the university and in the cloister, 
till ‘by dint of first persuading others to believe, she came at 
last to believe in it herself.’t The result of this ecclesiastical 
patronage was that the scholastic system became more and 
more inveterately theological. The fanciful speculations and 
the sterner studies of the age turned alike towards theology. 
Everything was referred to Scripture for proof or disproof. 
If it was doubted whether after all the earth did not revolve 
round the sun, a ‘ text’ in the Bible was looked out, and was 
thenceforward regarded as an authority without appeal. And 
this system was rendered all the more pernicious by the 
method then employed in interpreting Scripture. The Her- 
meneutics of the day, if such a science could properly be said 
to exist, was based upon the theory of verbal inspiration ; and 
the meaning of any passage was never considered with refer- 
ence to the context, the isolated ‘text’ being all that was 
wanted. For the schoolmen were believers in the ancient 
myth of manifold senses. They held that a ‘text’ might be 
explained in its allegorical, tropological, analogical, or (in 
theory, but never in practice) its literal sense; and it is not 
very difficult to see that any sentence, with the theory of the 
four senses and a scholastic dialectician to handle them, 
might be twisted into a reference to anything soever, in earth 
or heaven, past, present, or future. 

It may easily be imagined that with these principles of 
interpretation the religion of the learned in the fifteenth 
century bore no very strong resemblance to the teaching of 
Christ. The Bible had become ‘an arsenal of texts,’ not the 
record of the lives of noble men and divine teachers. And 

* The only exceptions were the law universities, which of course could not 
suffer from a philosophical system so much as the arts schools. But even among 
the jurists of Italy the disease showed itself, chiefly in the tendency (manfully 
resisted) to obscure civil by canon law, and to make the latter a mere vehicle 


for theology. 
t Draper, ‘ History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,’ ii. 108, ff. 
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although the Scripture was thus nominally expounded, no- 
thing in fact was regarded but isolated phrases, pegs on 
which to hang disputations ; and these were sought, not in 
the sacred volume itself, but in the theological works of the 
greater schoolmen. The ‘Liber Sententiarum ’ of Peter Lom- 
bard and the ‘Summa’ of the still more renowned Thomas 
Aquinas furnished the texts and formed the Bibles of the 
learned world andthe Church. ‘ Under the scholastic system 
the Christian religion, which in the days of Christ and the 
apostles was a thing of the heart (love of God and one’s 
neighbour), had grown into a theology—a thing of the head. 
The chief handy-book of the theology of the schoolmen was a 
great folio volume of more than one thousand pages.’ 

The practice of using commentaries instead of the original 
texts pervaded the whole of the scholastic method. In their 
philosophy—which in reality was much the same thing as 
their theology, so completely had the Church succeeded in 
blinding them to all views save her own—the schoolmen used 
not the text-of that Aristotle whose name they profaned by 
taking it into their lips, but so-called compendiums, like the 
‘Summule Logicales’ of Petrus Hispanus, of which a portion, 
the ‘Parve Logicales,’ formed the logical and philosophical 
text-book of Europe. In medicine, not Galen or Hippocrates, 
whose disciples they professed themselves, but the ‘ Summa 
Thaddei.’ In law, not the Pandects or Institutes, but Azo’s 
miserable ‘Summa.’ These men knew naught beyond their 
‘Summa.’ Of natural science, zoology, botany, higher mathe- 
matics, history in most of its branches, political economy, 
art, and archeology, they were utterly ignorant. They were 
shut up by the four walls of their faculties, and they had 
penetrated no deeper into those walls than the plaster 
surface, the pitiful stucco of their swnm@e; and these com- 
pendiums, in which they rejoiced, so far from representing, 
however inadequately, the great writers they professed to 
epitomize, hopelessly and grotesquely travestied them in 
every line. 

Nor can we point to any efforts in a lighter literature which 
might cast some gleam of sunlight into this noisome dark- 
ness. The academic doctors were almost the only educated 
men of the age, and these great men were too busy with their 
disputations and commentaries to give any thought to poetry 
or dramatic art. ‘They dispute,’ said Vives, ‘before dinner, 
at dinner, after dinner; in public and in private; at all 
places and at all times.’ These disputations—rabulistische 
Klopfechteret that they were !—lasting sometimes even four- 
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teen days, and turning upon some point immaterial to the 
question at issue, were but a sorry business for a man’s life ; 
but they seem almost tolerable when compared with the other 
occupation of the learned schoolman—the piling together of 
endless verbiage as commentary on a verbose book, like the 240 
commentaries on Peter Lombard’s ‘Liber Sententiarum.’ 
Erasmus might well write (Ep. 453): ‘Si libros agant, nihil 
aliud quam suam traducunt stultitiam simul atque inscitiam.’ 
Compared with this, the most tedious disputation seems the 
lesser evil, for it passed away as the tongue ceased clacking; but 
the commentaries cumbered God’s fair earth with their parch- 
‘ment and leather, and wasted the energy of a too inquiring 
posterity. Beyond this comment-grinding, unless we except 
the amatory attempts at poetry which distinguished the 
trouveres of Provence, which can scarcely pretend to literary 
merit, there was nothing worthy of the name of literature. 

It might perhaps be supposed that, although most things 
in heaven and earth were beyond the ken of their philosophy, 
yet the schoolmen had some acquaintance with languages. 
It must be candidly admitted that this was nof the case. 
Greek was almost unknown,* modern languages contempt- 
uously ignored, and Latin itself—the sacred ‘tongue of the 
Vulgate, the binding link of the Church among the learned of 
all nations, the vehicle of the scholastic hallucinations, the 
language of every university—even Latin had fallen so low, 
that he was regarded askance as an ill-advised innovator who 
ventured once to hint that ego currit was scarcely the idiom 
which Cicero would have selected; and the monks had no 
hesitation in braving the restless spirit of Hrasmus, that most 
fastidious of Latins, when they recorded in their jargon that 
he died sine crux, sine lux, sine Deus! In England this 
barbarism had attained grander dimensions than elsewhere, 

and even there the Ovxoniensis loquendi mos had become a 
proverb. 

When such was the learning of the universities, much can- 
not be expected of the education they afforded. As the 
student’s course was nearly the same at the various schools, 
a description of one will apply with few modifications to all. 
The curriculum at Oxford in the fifteenth century has been 
recorded with a fulness of detail which it would be hard to 
find with respect to any other university, and the Oxford 
course will therefore be the best example for our purpose. 

The student might come to Oxford either after some years’ 


* Even near the end of the fifteenth century one might count on his fingers 
the Grecians north of the Alps. 
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training at a grammar-school or without any preparation. In 
the latter, and the commoner, case he was at once taken, if 
only ten or twelve years old, to a preparatory school attached 
to a college or monastery under the control of the university ; 
if older, he entered a college or hall without delay. In either 
case he must attach himself to some master of arts, and 
within a month from his arrival he must appear before the 
chancellor and swear to keep the peace,* that being the form 
of matriculation in days when preserving the peace was a 
troublesome matter at Oxford. The teaching at the prepara- 
tory schools within the universities was very similar to that 
of those outside, and, after what has been said on the subject 
of extra-academic education, needs no further mention. 
After the boy had been kept from two to four years on a diet 
of ‘grammar’ (Latinity), he was entered on the books of a 
college and launched on his academic career as an artista, 
or student of arts, at an age varying from twelve to sixteen. 
From this time forward his only duty was to attend lectures. 
These formed the sole means of instruction afforded to the 
student. The art of printing was hardly yet discovered, and 
manuscripts were scarce and costly, and seldom found their 
way into the student’s poor little room. Hence, lectures were 
of the highest importance; and though the manner in which 
they were conducted make them valueless in the eyes of a 
modern inquirer, before the Renaissance they were eagerly at- 
tended and greatly prized. The mode of conducting them was 
somewhat thus. The lecturer read out a portion of the pre- 
scribed author, and then added the usual comments and 
glosses, reducing it by an ingenious system of subdivision to the 
minimum of meaning and the maximum of absurdity. These 
satisfactory results the students committed to memory, and 
afterwards were called upon to repeat. The object of this was 
to furnish the scholar with a ready-made answer to every 
question that might be started in a disputation: the system 
was, in fact, the ideal ‘cram.’ The students’ memories were 
often sorely taxed. In the midst of the lecture an officer of 
the chancellor would suddenly make a raid upon the studious 
group and institute a search for some offender who had made 
the night hideous with his riotous uproar; or a chaplain 
would enter, and precipitately throw himself on his knees and 
Piece to mumble paid prayers for the soul of some pious 
founder. 


* Scholares . . . infra mensem a tempore primi addpctus suiad universitatem 
coram cancellario ad omnia statuta de servanda pace illic edita corporaliter 
jurent. (Date, 1421.) ‘Munimenta Academica,’ i. 278, 279. 
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For two years the bewildered student heard naught but the 
droning voice of the lecturer, and then he was permitted to 
pass his first examination (Responsions), of which it is impos- 
sible to discover the exact nature. Its principal effect seems 
to have been the metamorphosis of the sophista generalis 
into the questionista. Two years more, spent in lecture- 
rooms and halls of disputation, prepared the questionist for 
his determinatio, or examination for the bachelor’s degree. 
At nine o’clock the bell of St. Mary’s begins to sound, and the 
masters, in full academicals, await the arrival of the candi- 
dates in the thirty-two schools of School Street, for here the 
exercises for the degree take place. Each candidate brings a 
certificate, signed by six masters of arts, testifying to his 
knowledge, his moral character, his age, and sometimes even 
his stature—a consideration apparently of some weight with 
examiners at that time. Armed with these documents, the 
candidates appear before the examining masters in the schools, 
and, producing their certificates, swear that they have attended 
lectures in arts for four years, and that they have frequented 
the Parvise, se ibidem disputando, arguendo, et respondendo 
doctraliter exercentes.* These preliminary matters settled, 
the comedy of examination begins. The examiner and the can- 
didate amuse each other by a disputation of variable length, 
distinguished by the singular recommendation that it is not of 
any consequence whether the candidate acquits himself well 
or indifferently ; for after satisfying the examiner in the cer- 
tificate and oath no candidate is ever ‘ plucked.’ 

Thus the questionista became an artium baccalaureus, and 
was allowed to wear a hood and to give a wine party, t+— 
seemingly the two chief privileges of the degree. To advance 
to the master’s rank three more years of study were needed, 
and by the time the bachelor was ready for the higher degree, 
he had toiled through the ‘ seven arts’ and the ‘three philo- 
sophies,’ which then composed the utmost course of the stu- 
dent of arts, through the medium of swmme. 

After taking a master’s degree in arts, the student pro- 
ceeded to any of the other three faculties.t It was not likely, 

we imenta Acad.’ i. ae i i i i i 
orum,” et ‘‘elenchorum” et ‘‘ barbarismum” Donati, secundum sufficientem 


expositionem a magistro vel baccalaureo in collegio aut in aula se lectionatim 
integre audivisse cum recitatione debita subsecuta.’ 

+ The expense of these wine parties was limited to about £45—a sum equiva- 
lent to at least £500 of our present money. Notices of the expense of these 
little hospitable convivialities may be found in the Paston Letters (ed. Gairdner). 

t He might indeed begin with the other faculties, instead of that of arts: but 
such a proceeding was discouraged in England. : 
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however, that he would devote himself to law, for legal study 
in England was looked upon as almost traitorous. There was 
the common law: why meddle with foreign codes? Nolimus . 
mutare leges Anglie. As for medicine, that might be studied 
in London, but there were no means of teaching or learning 
it at Oxford or Cambridge. Theology remained; and if a 
master of arts re-entered the curriculum, it would be in this 
faculty. In truth, with the exception of the small minority of 
true students who after the English arts course would go 
abroad to learn something of other sciences, by far the largest 
proportion of scholars were well content with the training of 
the trivium (i.e., grammar, logic, and rhetoric). It must be 
remembered that the one profession for which the university 
was a preparation was the Church. The clerical element was 
supreme in the field of education, and the great majority of 
graduates took orders. For this the ordinary course of the 
trivium, or even grammar (i.¢., Latinity) alone, was sufficient. 
But for an ambitious student, aiming at ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment, the theological faculty offered many inducements. A 
clever man would naturally devote himself to dialectics, the 
only accredited form of cleverness in those days being dexterity 
in the disputations ; and where could a fitter field be found for 
wrangling and hair-splitting than in the scholastic theology ? 
Hence the theological faculty was well attended by the more 
ambitious students, and their efforts were rewarded by the fat 
college livings which formed the chief attraction to the English 
university and the Church: * for the Church knew how to 
reward her defenders. 

In the northern universities of the continent, although the 
same method of instruction was employed as in England, 
there was more impartiality in the reading for faculties. 
Whilst in England universitas in artibus fundata est, abroad 
canon law and theology shared almost equal honours with 
the arts faculty. The student’s course, too, was somewhat 
shorter. In the Italian and Italianated universities, the study 
of civil law (jus civile or Cesareum) occupied the most pro- 
minent place ; but there was always a minority who attended 
lectures on theology, arts, and medicine. 

A curious contrast between the student’s life in the fifteenth 
century and that of the present day is found in the wander- 
ings of those who aspired to something better than a rudi- 
mentary education and ecclesiastical preferment. For years, 
sometimes for all their life, they would travel from one 


* One recalls Chaucer’s Clerk of Oxenford, in the prologue to ‘ The Canterbury 
Tales,’ and the mention of logic and ‘no benefice as yet.’ 
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university to another, attracted by the fame of some new 
lecturer or some untried subject. It cost them little incon- 
venience, for their way was kept free by royal or imperial 
decree, and messages and supplies from home were forwarded 
to them without risk of loss or robbery. Arrived at a univer- 
sity, they placed themselves under some master or doctor, to 
whom they paid a small fee during their residence there. 
Nor did the student suffer from isolation, for he was sure to 
find some of his countrymen wherever he went; and often a 
master would take a whole band of pupils to a university, 
where they would attend lectures together just as they did at 
their own alma mater. This vagrant existence must have 
been no small attraction to the student’s calling. The ap- 
prenticeship of learning was then as full of changes and 
wanderings as Wilhelm Meister’s, only it has found no Goethe 
to tell it. 

Yet the pleasures of the student were outweighed by the 
hardships. The asceticism of the monk never exceeded that 
of the student in the Middle Age. The description of the life 
at the Collége de Montaigu (Montacutum) at Paris, which 
Erasmus has given in his Ichthyophagia, can hardly be true 
of every college, but it must have found its counterpart in 
some. The students lived, packed three or four together, in a 
damp room, filled with pestilential air from the neighbouring 
cesspools; their bed was the floor; their food, coarse bread 
and scanty, varied with rotten eggs; their drink, putrid 
water, diversified occasionally with wine of so vinegarish a 
quality that it obtained for the college the nickname of 
Montacetum. Fireplaces or stoves they had none; filth and 
vermin (pediculorum largissima copia) assisted in keeping 
them from cold, and their circulation was sometimes arti- 
ficially accelerated by the aid of corporal punishment. The 
food at Oxford seems to have been almost equally notorious, 
and More in his adversity, whilst enjoining the strictest 
economy in his household, adds that it will not be necessary 
to descend to Oxford fare. A little later the life of the Cam- 
bridge student is thus described. ‘The greater part of the 
scholars get out of bed between four and five o'clock in the 
morning; from five to six they attend the reading of public 
prayers and an exhortation from the Divine Word in their 
own chapels; they then either apply to separate study or 
attend lectures in common until ten, when they betake them- 
selves to dinner, at which four scholars are content with a 
smali portion of beef bought for one penny, and a sup of pottage 
made of gravy of the meat, salt, and oaten flour. From the 
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time of this moderate meal till five in the evening they either 
learn or teach, and then go to their supper, which is scarcely 
more plentiful than the dinner. Afterwards problems are 
discussed or other studies pursued till nine, and then about 
half an hour is spent in walking or running about (for they 
have no hearth or stove) in order to warm their feet before 
going to bed.’ * 

Some space has been devoted to the description of the 
universities in the middle of the fifteenth century, because it 
is impossible to realize the effects which the revolution in 
learning and religion produced in them unless their condition 
immediately before that revolution has been understood, and 
because these reforms, whilst they caused an entire remould- 
ing of the system of instruction, left most of the other features 
of university life and constitution unchanged. The univer- 
sities of the middle of the sixteenth century were widely 
removed from those of the fifteenth in learning and inde- 
pendence, but in outward form and constitutional machinery 
they had suffered little change, and the description of the 
earlier applies almost wholly, in these departments, to the 
later state of these institutions. 

Such, then, were the universities at the end of the Middle 
Age. Itis asad picture. The fresh young enthusiasm, the 
vivid fancy, which had breathed a new life into the minds of 
men in the great twelfth century, was gone for ever, and had 
left behind little save the poisonous fruits of its fantastic 
nature. There was life in the early schoolman, but all that 
was now dead. What was left was a world of ‘ hide-bound 
pedants,’ knowing nothing that was worth knowing, caring 
for nothing worth caring for, busied only with an endless 
round of idle speculation, ceaseless hair-splitting ; passing off 
second-hand absurdities as philosophy, chicanery as law, 
quackery as medicine, and the formulas and quibbles of 
soulless pettifoggers as God’s own religion; incapable of 
independent thought; guided blindly by the blindest of all 
guides—a corrupt Church. 

But the time was at hand when this order of things should 
pass away. The supremacy of the Roman Church, and of 
her intellectual pillar, the scholastic system, was doomed. 
Although outwardly men had seemed even to retrograde 
during the later centuries of the Middle Age, they had grown 
beneath the soil; and giant forms, nourished in secret, were 
to rise from the ground one by one, and with a might irre- 
sistible burst the chains that bound the world to superstition 


and to ignorance. 
* Huber, chap. vii. p. 197. 
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The first of these forms rose out of the classic soil of 
Greece and Rome. The revival of letters cast the first stone 
at the Church and overthrew the schoolmen, and the new 
learning was the gift of Italy, the very home of the hierarchy. 
Long before the time we speak of there had been souls in 
Italy that yearned for the great masters of Greek and Latin 
literature. It was ‘the age of passionate desire,’ when 
Petrarch was ‘poring over a Homer he could not under- 
stand,’ and Boccacio* in his maturity learning Greek, ‘in 
order that he might drink from the well-head of poetic in- 
spiration.’ These men and such as these first gave the 
impulse. Then came the work of the Greek exiles. In the 
beginning of the fifteenth century Manuel Chrysoloras was 
teaching Greek at Florence to some of the coming chiefs of 
the new era, men such as Poggio Bracciolini, Francesco 
Filelfo, Lionardo Bruni. The fall of Constantinople and the 
dispersion of the Greek scholars brought many exiles to Italy, 
and they were received with open arms. The second stage 
of Italian scholarship had now arrived; it was the age of 
acquisition, of accumulation, ‘ uncritical and indiscriminating 
enthusiasm.’ ‘The world was bent on gathering up its 
treasures, frantically bewailing the lost books of Livy, the 
lost songs of Sappho, absorbing to intoxication the strong 
wine of multitudinous thoughts and passions that kept pour- 
ing from these long-buried amphore of inspiration. Popes 
and princes, captains of adventure and peasants, noble ladies 
and the leaders of the demi-monde, alike became scholars.’ 

Florence was the centre of this new life. There the 
merchant prince, Cosmo de’ Medici, pater patrie, had founded 
the Laurentian library ; there Niccolo Niccoli had bequeathed 
his eight hundred volumes to the Convent of San Marco; 
and there an academy, the first that ever set the doctrines of 
the schoolmen at open defiance, had been founded by Cosmo, 
with the express object of fostering that neoplatonic philo- 
sophy of which he was himself a disciple, and which proved 
to be the one thing that preserved, though only for a little 
while, the votaries of the New Learning and of regenerated art 
from forgetting the Infinite in their adoration of the new-found 
beauty of the finite. The name Humanism, not unfrequently 
given to the New Learning, well expresses the character of the 
Italian Renaissance. It was the discovery of the human both in 
art and literature. Hitherto man had lived ‘ enveloped in a 
cowl ;’ the idea of the mind and the body had been essentially 

* Fui equidem ipse insuper qui primus meis sumptibus Homeri libros et alios 


quosdam Grecos in Hetruriam revocavi.—Boccacio, ‘ Geneal. Deor.’ xv. 7. 
NO. CXXXVI. 21 
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a monastic one. It was the glory of the new era to reveal the 
dignity and power of the mind and the exceeding loveliness 
of the human form. The artists of the Renaissance no longer 
copied the stereotyped lifeless models of saints and madonnas, 
but studied the bel corpo ignudo, and strove to make their 
works human and thus divine. And the scholars who now 
had access to the mines of Greek thought and imagination at 
length came to see how noble a thing the mind of man is, and 
they rightly named the study that had revealed it to them 
‘the more Human Literature,’ Littere Humaniores. The 
great danger in this reaction was the near affinity, in minds 
of the commoner stamp, between the worship of the beautiful 
and a sensuous and immoral ideal of life. To many among 
the Humanists this affinity proved too strong, and the sermons 
of Savonarola point to a deformity of life among the scholars 
of the day ill-beseeming their intellectual refinement. A little 
later, and all Italy was rife with sensuality, and it was only 
owing to the Platonist views which were largely adopted by 
the men of the age, and still more to the God-gifted voice of 
Savonarola, that the evil tendencies of the reaction were for 
the time averted, and that Florence was able to offer the New 
Learning, still pure and an unmixed good, to those nations 
that were capable of receiving it, creating in them a new 
birth like unto her own. 

Yet Florence did not attain the acme of her glory under 
Cosmo de’ Medici. Great was the loss she suffered in his 
death, and ill was his place supplied by his grandson, Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, a man of smaller build; yet the reign of 
Lorenzo and not of Cosmo was the climax of the Florentine 
revival. To the younger prince indeed belongs the credit of 
carrying on the work begun so well by Cosmo, and he was 
himself a scholar and a graceful writer. But the lustre which 
is shed about his name belongs not to him but to the knot of 
scholars who ‘browsed in the Medicean park.’ The glory of 
Lorenzo was in such men as the brilliant satirist and learned 
lawyer, Angelo Poliziano ; as Pico della Mirandola, the youth- 
ful genius in whom were united all the qualities of the scholar 
deeply versed in the learning of the time, both the old and the 
new, together with the incomparable breeding and chivalry of 
noble birth and the fervent piety of the Piagnoni; such men 
as Marsilio Ficino, the worthy head of the Platonic Academy; 
Demetrios Chalcondyles; Joannes Argyropylos; and _ be- 
sides and beyond all these, the great masters of the Tuscan 
school, Sandro Botticelli, Lionardo da Vinci, and Michel- 
angelo, all-worthy to represent the renaissance of art even in 
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the city which the cupola of Brunelleschi, the campanile of 
Giotto, the frescoes of Ghirlandajo, had made the glory and 
the wonder of the world. 

The work of the Italian scholars was not to pass away and 
be forgotten. The crown was set on the fabric of the new 
learning when the two Cennini established their printing- 
press at Florence in 1471, and when the beautiful editions of 
their more illustrious contemporary, Aldo Manuzio, began to 
issue from the Venetian press. ‘Thus came the third and 
final stage of Italian scholarship. The labours of Poggio 
and Aurespa had now to be arranged and collected and eriti- 
cized by Ficino, Poliziano, and later still Erasmus; and to 
be printed by all the presses of Europe. Never again could 
those treasures of literature be lost. Plato and Homer, 
Virgil and Livy, were now beyond the destroying reach of 
schoolman or inquisitor, and the world possessed them for 
an ‘everlasting solace.’ Without the discovery of printing, 
the enthusiasm of the fourteenth century might have passed 
away into forgetfulness as did the enthusiasm of the twelfth : 
but now such a fate was impossible, and this impossibility 
was the work of Aldo Manuzio and his fellow-printers. 

And this was the revival of learning, one of the many gifts 
that many-gifted Italy has given to the world, and made her- 
self poor in the giving. Herself, she reaped but scanty fruit 
of her zeal and her labour. The New Learning was soon ex- 
tinguished within her borders. But she had lit the torch, 
and, like the courier-flame of the returning king, the fire 
lightened from beacon to beacon :— 


Ppuxtos Se ppuntov Sedp’ an’ ayydpou wupos 


One after another the universities of the North took up the 
tidings, and Italy was forgotten in the glory of light that 
shone over Europe—though herself had kindled it. 

The influence of the Renaissance on the universities varied 
greatly in different parts of Europe. In the Romance-speak- 
ing countries, Italy, France, and Spain, the New Learn- 
ing was coldly received, whilst in the Teutonic kingdoms it 
achieved a speedy and permanent success. It must be 
remembered that in Italy the revival of letters was the work, 
not of a university, but of individual scholars gathered around 
a large-minded prince. Florence was not a university at the 
time of the Renaissance; her students and her academic 
machinery had been removed to the neighbouring city of 
Pisa, now under her jurisdiction, and nothing remained but a 
few professorships which were awarded to the leaders of the 
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Humanists. The revival of learning, then, was the work, not 
of the Italian schools, but of a city and a court, or rather 
many cities and many courts, for Florence was only the fore- 
most among a crowd. The New Learning never made any 
considerable progress in the Italian universities ; theyremained, 
as before, legal or scholastic, never literary or humanistic. 
In Spain the ancient literatures were for a while encouraged. 
The patronage which Alphonso V. of Aragon extended to 
men like Antonio of Palermo and Lorenzo Valla, and the bril- 
liant talents of the Budaeus of Spain, Antonio de Lebrixa 
(Nebrissensis), created a transitory taste for literature. 
Lebrixa’s lectures at the universities of Salamanca and Alcala, 
and his works on Castilian, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin gram- 
mar, tended greatly towards the overthrow of scholasticism, 
which was then exercising absolute sway in the Spanish 
schools. But this short revival was only the last effort of a 
dying freedom. The momentary lustre which men like Le- 
brixa gave to Spanish learning, and the admiration which had 
been excited by the exaggerated virtues of the Complutensian 
Polyglot and the munificence of Cardinal Ximenes’ foundation 
at Alcala de Henares, were succeeded by the steady iron hand 
and the rack and fire of the Holy Office, the sanbenito and the 
auto-da-fé. The Church had discovered the danger of the New 
Learning, and the Inquisition made short work of it. 

France had her share of Greek teachers. James Lascaris 
had come back to Paris with Charles VIII. from Italy, and 
Andreas Paleologus had been there in 1491. There was also 
a regular Greek lecturer at Paris, Hermonymus, a somewhat 
imbecile old Spartan it is true, and one for whom Erasmus 
entertained unmitigated contempt, but still a representative 
of Greek in the enemy’s camp. Paris, too, possessed Budaeus, 
a man who in the depth of his learning was a dangerous rival 
even of Erasmus. But neither the Greek teachers, nor their 
brilliant pupil, nor the presence of Erasmus himself, produced 
any effect on the settled antipathy with which the university 
regarded the new studies. The Sorbonne, the most famous 
theological school in the world, had declared before parliament, 
Que c’en était fait de la religion, si on permettait Vétude du 
grec et de Vhébreu. Thus the New Learning was associated 
with heresy, and Paris would hear naught of it. Scholastic 
theology remained the prevailing characteristic of the uni- 
versity, and any change for the better that afterwards came 
to pass was effected, not by the New Learning directly, but by 
the revised texts of Aristotle which had been edited from the 
manuscripts of Constantinople. Thus did it happen with the 
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attempts to introduce the New Learning into the rigidly 
Catholic universities. 

Of the Teutonic schools, Oxford was the first to experience 
the good fruits of the Italian revival. Before the middle of 
the fifteenth century there had been some intercourse between 
Englishmen and the scholars of Florence under the auspices 
of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester. At his court learned 
Italians, such as were Beccaria and Forojulensis, met Lydgate 
and Wethamstead. The great Duke’s fame had reached as 
far as Italy, and it was to him that Lionardo Aretino and 
Petrus Candidus, secretary of the Magnifico himself, dedicated 
their translations of Aristotle and Plato. Gloucester’s great 
rival, Beaufort, too, had brought Poggio to England, much to 
that worthy scholar’s disgust; and the two dukes had left 
behind them memorials of their zeal for learning in the 
libraries at Oxford and Canterbury. A little later, Flemyng, 
Grey, Tiptoft, Gunthorpe, Free, and other Englishmen are 
mentioned as among the most distinguished pupils of the 
famous masters at Bologna, Padua, Ferrara, Rome, and 
Florence. And in the last decade of the century we hear of 
Linacre and Grocyn in the home of the New Learning, the 
former enjoying the tutorage of Poliziano in company with 
the children of Lorenzo de’ Medici. 

Among the Englishmen who now frequented the cities that 
had become illustrious with the glory of the Renaissance was 
one who was destined to change the face of the English 
universities, to introduce into his country true learning and 
true religion, and to spread his doctrine even among the 
schools of Germany. ‘This man was John Colet. He visited 
Italy in 1495 or 1496, and though it is not recorded that he 
ever visited Florence, it is most improbable that he should 
have been in Italy at the time when Florence was the acknow- 
ledged centre of literary life, and when Savonarola was at his 
greatest, without visiting the beautiful city on the Arno. 
Colet returned to Oxford filled with enthusiasm at the discovery 
of Greek; but the zeal was inspired, not by the deathless 
glories of the literature of Heilas, but by the sudden instinct 
—in a mind naturally earnest and doubtless moved by the 
burning words of the Prior of San Marco—that the discovery 
of Greek meant nothing less than the new finding of Christ 
and of God. Full only of this thought, and burning to ex- 
plain the New Testament by the light of the Greek, he came 
back to Oxford, and in Michaelmas term, 1496, ‘ doctors and 
students of the University of Oxford were startled by the 
announcement that a late student, recently returned from 
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Italy, was about to deliver a course of public and gratuitous 
lectures in exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles.’ Such an event 
had not happened for generations. No one now lectured on 
the Scripture, but only on so much of it as lay in their Duns. 
But the novelty of the proceeding did not daunt Colet. He 
was.a man of no ordinary mould, and he possessed a gift, 
always rare, but then most precious, of saying what he 
meant ‘in a few telling words, throwing into them an earnest- 
ness which made every one feel that they came straight from 
his heart.’ In his lectures Colet took precisely the opposite 
course to the schoolman’s. Instead of hair-splitting and 
minute analytical subdivision, he went straight to the meaning 
of the epistles, treating them as the letters of a man to men, 
and bringing out the human and not the supernatural element. 
And the eloquence no less than the boldness of his speech 
drew crowds of listeners to his lectures; even aged doctors 
of divinity came to hear the young divine, not yet even in 
deacon’s orders. 

Thus Colet struck the first vital blow at the scholastic 
system in its theological side. Meanwhile his fellow-workers, 
Grocyn and Linacre, were attacking it on the philosophical 
side, and Greek was being publicly taught. The movement 
had hardly advanced far when Erasmus came to Oxford 
(1497) and joined the knot of Reformers. He came almost 
half a schoolman ; but when he went away. he was heart and 
soul with Colet, with whom he had formed a close and lasting 
friendship. 

The work of the Oxford Reformers, Colet, Erasmus, and 
More, was nothing less than the overthrow of the scholastic 
theology and the restoration of the purest form of Christianity, 
the Christianity of Christ and the Apostles. ‘Keep to the 
Bible and the Apostles’ Creed,’ said Colet, ‘and iet divines 
dispute about the rest.’ The life of Christ was the centre of 
their faith and the key to their enthusiasm. The religion of 
the Oxford Reformers was what the Christian world is now 
at last, after many failures, slowly struggling towards: it was 
rational Christianity. 

This faith the Oxford Reformers propagated in many ways 
and many forms. Colet, from the pulpit of St. Paul’s; 
Erasmus, from the pages of his ‘ Encheiridion ;’ and later 
Thomas More, in the ‘ Utopia,’ the typical book of the age, 
all preached to the same purpose. This was the teaching 
of Lilly at St. Paul’s School, mindful of the statue of the 
child Jesus over the master’s seat, and Colet’s inscription, 
‘Hear ye him ;’ and this was the never-failing theme of con- 
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versation in ‘that sweete academie of learned and devoute 
Christian philosophers,’ More’s house at Chelsea. In a few 
years the names of these men were bruited about Europe, and 
the impulse had been given to the reform which was beginning 
in the Church. 

Meanwhile the veel educated world in England was 
frantic with excitement about the New Learning. All classes 
devoured the classical literature. Henry VIII. patronized 
it from the throne. Churchmen of the highest rank, allured 
by its licentious side, feasted on the profane literature with 
the keenest relish. Attempts were made to substitute Latin 
comedies for the time-honoured miracle-plays. Vives, Krucher, 
Ulten, and other learned men were invited from abroad te 
assist in the revival of letters in England. Lectureships were 
endowed in various colleges for the propagation of the New 
~ Learning, and in 1516 Richard Fox, Bishop of Winchester, 

founded Corpus Christi College at Oxford expressly for the 
promotion of Humanity. It was the college of the new era. 
Later on, Wolsey, with the same object, laid the vast founda- 
tions of Cardinal’s College, afterwards appropriated by Henry 
VIII., and rechristened Christ Church. Of course these 
reforms could not be carried out without considerable oppo- 
sition from the conservative party in the university, chiefly 
represented by the friars. Students fought over the New 
Learning, reviving the names and the antagonism of the 
Greeks and Trojans. But the favour of the court, the power- 
ful influence of Wolsey, and the character of Reformers such 
as More and Colet, soon gave the victory to the Humanists. 

Cambridge received the New Learning considerably later 
‘than Oxford, but the reform was carried out more quietly 
and with greater completeness. Under the auspices of Bishop 
Fisher, with Erasmus giving public lectures on Greek, the 
younger university had reached so high a position in the 
ranks of scholarship in 1516, that Erasmus could write that 

‘it hath flourished so much, that it may contend with the 
prime schools of this age.’ 

A similar revolution had been taking place in Germany. 
There the chief representative of the new learning was Agri- 
cola, who was reverenced like a second Virgil in the schools 
of Lower Germany, where, under his influence and that of 
his pupil Hegius, the knowledge of the classics was assi- 
duously cultivated. The upper German towns were not 
slow to emulate the example of their rivals in the lower 
country. In Nurnberg, Ulm, Augsburg, Frankfurt, and 
Memmingen, attempts, more or less successful, were made to 
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establish the study of the ancient literatures. The old school- 
books vanished, and Greek and Latin authors began to issue 
from the German press. Yet the number of Greek scholars 
in Germany was very small, and their scholarship anything 
but perfect.* And they experienced a most determined oppo- 
sition from the monks, and, at first, from the universities. 
The monks, and still more those ‘ worse vermin,’ the men- 
dicant friars, were at last beginning to realize the importance 
of the crisis now impending over the Church, and they were 
whipped to fury by the scorpion-lash of Erasmus, who, whether 
in his ‘ Encomium Moriae’ or his letters, never lost an occa- 
sion for hard hitting and for ridiculing the labyrinths of the 
dialectic and syllogism by which the Church sought, like 
Atlas, to support the weight of heaven. The universities, 
colonies of Dominicans and the rest, were no less indignant, 
and opposed the introduction of that learning of which the 
dreaded Erasmus was the spokesman with all their might. 
The dean of the theological faculty at Ingolstadt would not 
hear of admitting the heathen classics into the curriculum : 
he allowed nothing save Prudentius and Baptista of Mantua. 
Cologne, the Paris of Germany and capital of the Dominicans, 
permitted not the slightest approach to reform. Leipzig ex- 
pelled Conrad Celtes because he was over-learned in this new- 
fangled heretical Humanism. Rostock would have none of it. 

Yet there was a difference among these German univer- 
sities. They were not all equally opposed to the spirit of the 
Renaissance. It was chiefly those which, like Cologne, were 
founded by the Church, and always preserved a close con- 
nection with her, that showed this indomitable aversion to 
the New Learning. Those that owed their origin to prirtces 
or cities were more liberal and less exclusively theological ; 
and when the Dichtert came, some of them received them 
gladly, in spite of their theological faculties. 

Such was Erfurt—jubar evangelicum as Gerdes called it— 
the forerunner of Wittenberg, and the cradle of the Reforma- 
tion, where John of Wesalia was rector, under whom Luther 
studied for his degree ; and such Heidelberg under the Elector 
Philip, where John Wessel and Agricola at once foreshadowed 
the religious movement of the future and revived the literature 
of the past. There a chair of Greek was established, despite 
the clamour of the monks, and ‘it was there that Reuchlin 


* A Greek grammar was published at Erfurt, in 1501, with this title: ’Ewa- 
ywyn Twyv ypapparwy (sic !). 

t Dichter, or poets, was the name given in derision to the Humanists by their 
ue as the witty pages of the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum ’ frequently 
reco! 
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spent so many pleasant months, enjoying the society of his 
learned friends in long walks among those richly wooded hills 
and valleys, and in merry water parties on the Neckar and the 
Rhine, whilst engaged in writing on history, philosophy, and 
law, in collecting manuscripts and enriching the library, under 
the auspices of the munificent Dalberg, with costly tomes from 
the presses of Froben, Amerbach, and Aldus.’ 

The support of universities such as these, and the awaken- 
ing intelligence of the Burgerschaft, combined with the teach- 
ing and writings of Erasmus; Reuchlin, Celtes, Agricola, and 
Wessel, were too strong for the monastic opposition, and the 
New Learning steadily spread itself over Germany. The uni- 
versities gave in one by one, save Cologne, and that true 
daughter of the Church suffered many a sad discomfiture from 
the quips of Erasmus and the rough-and-ready satire which 
the writers of the ‘ Epistole Obscurorum Virorum’ showered 
upon her with no sparing hand. Heinrich Bebel at Tubingen, 
Locher at Ingolstadt, Celtes at Vienna, Balbi at Prague, the 
two Tommais at Greifswald, and Conrad Muth at Erfurt, all 
scouted the schoolmen, and devoted themselves to the ancient 
writers of Greece and Rome.* 

Switzerland had received the new learning at an early 
period. Zwingle himself was an ardent student of the classics, 
and still more of the New Testament in Greek ; and by his in- 
fluence and Reuchlin’s teaching at Basel the New Learning had 
effected a considerable reform, and had extended itself in every 
direction. The universities of Denmark and Sweden, Copen- 
hagen and Upsala, were still modern, and had not acquired 
importance. It will be sufficient to say that they closely fol- 
lowed in the steps of Germany. Even in Belgium, at Louvain, 
whose theological school rivalled that of Paris, Humanism had 
effected a landing. The Collegium Trilingue had been founded 
by Bastidin, with a view to promoting philology, and to the 
entire exclusion of ali theological teaching. 

We see, then, how the New Learning had accomplished 
a sweeping revolution in the universities of those countries 
which were afterwards known by the name of Protestant, 
whilst in the Catholic schools it had aroused little more than 
a fleeting interest, and had soon- been branded with the name 
which has ever distinguished aught that is new and indepen- 
dent—the name of heresy. In the Teutonic seats of learning, 
however, its triumph was sufficient to make amends for its 
rejection in those of Italy, France, and Spain. Oxford and 
Cambridge were no longer the capitals of scholasticism. Colet 

*Ranke, ‘Reform.’ i. 268. 
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and Erasmus, Grocyn and Linacre, had once and for all set a 
bound to the old régime, and never again did the wranglings 
of the schoolmen draw their vast auditories at Oxford. The 
reform had come later in Cambridge, but still more effectively. 
There was less turmoil, because less zeal, than at the older 
university, but the change had been all the more thorough 
from its tranquil advance; and although Erasmus, whilst 
lecturing as the Lady Margaret Reader, might seem to be 
but coldly appreciated, he left within the university the seeds 
of true learning, which afterwards bore the excellent fruit 
that Ascham proudly records. In Germany the triumph of 
Humanism had been complete, and although the religious 
orders still endeavoured to make a stand against the introduc- 
tion of the classical authors, ‘the poets,’ as they were called, 
had practically won the day in almost every university. 

The most obvious change which the New Learning effected 
in the universities was the substitution of the literature of 
ancient Greece and Rome for the spurious logic and dialectic 
of the scholastic system. This in itself was a revolution which 
affected the whole of Europe to a degree which it is hardly 
possible to overestimate. But there were other changes 
besides this which must be traced to the influence of the 
Littere Humaniores. One of these was the desertion of the 
colleges in Germany—a change which, unfortunately for the 
cause of science, did not find its counterpart in England. The 
love of the ancient literature which was awakened in the 
young Burschen called forth no echo in the heads of colleges, 
elderly schoolmen well satisfied with the ancien régime. Want 
of sympathy ripened into actual hostility, and the students, 
devoted to their new-found treasures, refused to submit to the 
discipline of the old curriculum; and, breaking into open re- 
bellion, deserted the colleges and halls, and betook themselves 
to separate lodgings, as had been the fashion when the univer- 


. sities were young. The college system had never met with 


much favour in Germany, but now it disappeared altogether. 
If colleges were built at all in thg rising universities, Konigs- 
berg, Jena, Marburg, and H dt, where the New Learning 
was universally inculcated, it was only as almshouses for the 
poor, or as seminaries for children. 

Another effect of the triumph of Humanism was the indiffer- 
ence with which academic distinctions were regarded. The 
doctor’s biretta was no longer the object of the student’s 
coveting admiration: rather was it the mark of an obsolete 
state of barbarism. The Humanist attended lectures as 
ardently, nay far more ardently, than the questionist of the 
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old system ; but it was not with a view to examination and 
degrees and benefices, but for sheer love of the study. This 
contempt for academic rank brought with it a corresponding 
degradation of the rank itself. When the old system still 
maintained its ground, which was rarely, the examiners were 
afraid to reject incompetent candidates, for fear they in turn 
should reject the degree (and the fees) and desert to the ranks 
of the Dichter. 

Again, the increased number of endowed lectureships was 
a direct result of the Renaissance spirit. In other words, the 
New Learning, with the opportunities it afforded for special 
research, threw the weight of its influence on the side of the 
professorial as opposed to the tutorial system. In England 
this good effect was only transitory. We have seen how lec- 
tureships and professorships were founded at both universities 
by enlightened men like Fox and Wolsey, or by pious women 
like the Lady Margaret of Richmond. But the influence of 
their foundation was only temporary, and though the profes- 
sorships remained their endowments were abused by the 
incompetent, and the professors have not yet recovered their 
just influence and authority in either university. In Germany, 
however, the professor triumphed and the tutor lost his power 
once for all when Homer and Cicero had ejected Boethius and 
Petrus Hispanus; and from that day to this the German 
professoriate has boasted more than half the intellect of 
Europe. When we look at the text-books of our modern 
English schools and universities, at the lexicons, the gram- 
mars, and the editions, which are essential to every class-man 
at Oxford and Cambridge—at the laborious volumes which 
fill the greater part of the library of the philologist, the 
student of science, of archeology, of history, of Oriental 
learning in its manifold branches—let us remember that 
Germany owes her professoriate, the men who have thus 
toiled and conquered, to the influence of the New Learning. 

In raising the studies of the universities above the level of 
mere education, the literary revolution brought about another 
very important change. It separated the school from the 
university, and transferred the elementary part of education 
to extra-academic institutions. From the time of the revival 
of letters dates the impulse towards the endowment of gram- 
mar-schools and educational foundations of all kinds. In 
England this transfer was only partially effected, and the 
universities are still little more than big schools ; but in Ger- 
many the separation was complete, and the universities 
absorbed all the higher studies, whilst the gymnasia afforded 
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the student an education little if at all inferior to the modern 
English university training, and within the reach of all. 

The discovery of printing, the handmaid of the New Learn- 
ing, also brought about radical changes in the universities. 
It abolished for ever the dictation lecture, and substituted 
private study; and it shortened the whole university course, 
because the student could master the needful books in half 
the time that the old dictation system demanded. 


These were some of the principal reforms wrought in the 
universities by the introduction of the New Learning. But 
there was one greater than all these—the awakening and de- 
veloping of independent thought and the spirit of free inquiry. 
This was the crowning work of the Renaissance. Once the 
mind was opened to the weakness of the system which had so 
long bound it in fetters—once men perceived, as John Wessel 
said, they knew more than their old gods the schoolmen— 
thenceforward they discovered a new power in themselves, 
the long-buried power of independent thought. Now they 
took nothing on hearsay, they would trust nothing but their 
own minds. Reason, which before had either grown up dis- 
torted like a hothouse plant in the forcing-beds of scholasti- 
cism, or had been left unheeded and suffered to fade away into 
a shadow under the baneful influence of ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism, now at length began to grow as nature made it; and 
acquiring strength and skill by use, it gradually attained that 
power which it has long reached in Germany, and is slowly 
reaching here. It is true the growth of reason sometimes 
brought with it what men called scepticism, but the scepti- 
cism of the Humanist was the pioneer of Protestant Christi- 
anity. And scepticism was not that common consequence of 
the new learning that some have asserted. In Italy, indeed, 
the universities were considered the hotbeds of atheism, but 
they had rejected the new learning with violence; and even 
had they accepted it, their infidelity would have furnished no 
argument against the tendencies of Humanism, for no one 
ever looked to Italy at large for earnest religion at any period 
of the world’s history. In England we have seen that the 
introduction of Greek brought with it a singularly pure form 
of Christianity; and in Germany the faith of Colet and Eras- 
mus found a powerful echo, and their work was repeated in 
the teaching of Reuchlin and Agricola, of Hegius and John 
Wessel. It is easy to see how large a share this change in 
the estimation and exercise of reason must have had in bring- 
ing about the Protestant Reformation; but an examination of 
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the attitude of the universities towards the reformed doctrines 
of Luther and Calvin would carry us far beyond the necessary 
limits of this article. We have seen the universities in the 
glory of the Renaissance, and there we must leave them, with 
the exultant words of a great reformer: ‘ Truth is come, and 
pe is fled away.’ 


ART. I1.—Lessing as Philosopher and Theologian. 


(1.) Lessing. By James Smo. Two Vols. Triibner and Co. 

(2.) Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, his Life and his Works, By 
Hepten Zimmern, Author of ‘ Arthur Schopenhauer, his 
Life and his Philosophy.’ Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Tue interest in Lessing, which has been quickened into fresh 
life by the works of Mr. Sime and Miss Zimmern, is to be 
accounted a distinct gain for modern thought and letters. In 
his own country Lessing has been long thoroughly known, his 
character on the whole fairly read, and his due place fixed. 
With their accustomed laboriousness his fellow-countrymen 
have made such a shrine for their idol, so overgrown with all 
sorts of critical brushwood and thickets, that the very con- 
templation of it is apt to suggest despair of the possibility of 
ever penetrating through the outer covering to the tenant of 
the shrine. Lessing as Man of Letters, Lessing as Art Critic, 
Lessing as Dramatist, Lessing as Freethinker, Lessing as 
Philosopher, Lessing as Poet, are some of the characters in 
which he has been discussed, until the Lessing literature has 
grown in Germany to dimensions beyond the power of ordinary 
enthusiasm to cope with. The details of his life and the minute 
touches of his character are therefore ‘ familiar as household 
words’ to the ordinary Teuton interested in his Fatherland. 
It was natural it should be so. For Lessing stands at the 
parting of the ways, and marshalled the onward footsteps of 
Germany towards the better land on which its literature and 
thought were about to enter. Without himself apprehending 
the full compass of the forces that were beginning to work, and 
were to transform the whole realm of thought and feeling—a 
transformation to be followed in due time by the sweeping 
external change which has made the scattered members of the 
Fatherland one—he had a semi-conscious sympathy with them 
in their latent tendencies. He was not himself a great poet 
* Koran, xvii, 83. 
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or a great thinker or a great dramatist, but he did work akin 
to that of all three. 

While naturally in such circumstances Germany has be- 
stowed loving thought and careful scrutiny upon Lessing, he 
has not hitherto been a familiar figure to Englishmen. Even 
many cultivated men had at best a sort of ‘ bowing acquaint- 
ance’ with him. They were aware, in vague broad outline, of 
the work accomplished by him ; of his contributions to humaner 
and more tolerant views regarding the relations that should 
unite together man to man on the broad ground of their 
commen humanity; and of the larger and wider outlook 
which was so largely due to him of the courses of history 
and the far-off goal towards which men and universal life 
are moving. Apart from the estimate of Lessing as deter: 
mined by a sort of loose appraizement of the abiding influence 
of ‘Nathan the Wise’ and ‘The Education of the Human 
Race,’ there was not much known as regards the man and 
worker himself beyond what Mr. Carlyle said of him now 
more than half a century ago. In his article on the ‘ State 
of German Literature,’ contributed to the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
in 1827, Mr. Carlyle speaks of Lessing as the German writer 
to whom an Englishman would turn with readiest affection, 
and ‘cannot but wonder that more of this man is not known 
among us, or that the knowledge of him has not done more 
to remove misconceptions’—then prevalent in England—as 
to alleged German bad taste. 


Lessing as Philosopher and Theologian. 


Among all the writers of the eighteenth century (said Mr. Carlyle), we 
will not except even Diderot and David Hume, there is not one of a more 
compact and rigid intellectual structure, who more distinctly knows what 
he is aiming at, or with more gracefulness, vigour, and precision, sets it 
forth to his readers. He thinks with the clearness and piercing sharpness 
of the most expert logician; but a genial fire pervades him, a wit, a 
heartiness, a general richness and fineness of nature, to which most 
logicians are strangers. He isa sceptic in many things, but the noblest 
of sceptics ; a mild, manly, half-careless enthusiasm struggles through his 
indignant unbelief; he stands before us like a toil-worn but unwearied and 
heroic champion, earning not the conquest but the battle. 


Though not a poet in the high sense of the term—and indeed 
he denies to himself any such claim almost with contempt— 
yet his dramas, with their apt felicities of style, have ‘a genuine 
and graceful poetic life,’ and as a critic and controversialist 
his writing was of highest quality. In relation to his country’s 
literature he exploded the pretensions of the French theatre, 
and disclosed Shakespeare to his countrymen ; while as to the 
higher reaches and ranges of philosophical thought and 
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religious feeling, his scepticism was of a nobler mood than 
had yet been heard in Europe, most of all in Germany. Thus 
Lessing in many ways was making ready for the better era 
in German literature that was close at hand, the chief men of 
which did not cease to look back thankfully to him as their 
patriarch. 

The significance of Mr. Carlyle’s estimate of Lessing 
was not apprehended at once, but it represents the utmost 
to which we had attained in reference to him, and it was held 
in merely general terms. It could not be otherwise with 
purely English students, for there were no purely English 
studies of his character and works. That once supplied, a 
fuller knowledge of the man and a more faithful appreciation 


of his work come as matters of course. This is what has now | 


been largely done by the works of Mr. Sime and Miss Zimmern. 
They may both be read with interest and benefit by the 
student. Mr. Sime’s, as the more detailed biography, follows 
the man through his career, and accompanies each of his 
important works with ample critical comments. Miss Zim- 
mern is content with briefer and less exhaustive treatment. 
Her book is more in the nature of a monograph on, than a 
complete biography of, Lessing, for whom both English writers 
cherish enthusiastic regards. Scanty as the Lessing literature 
in the English language yet is, both works have received 
hearty welcome, and both will help to make Lessing better 
known. For Miss Zimmern’s monograph, though lacking the 
variety and amplitude both of detail and of criticism which 
we find in Mr. Sime’s two goodly volumes, has distinctive 
merits of its own. The difference of treatment between these 
two writers on Lessing is in some sense characteristic. In 
spite of his breadth of handling and comprehensiveness of 
treatment, Mr. Sime errs in trying to represent Lessing in 
excess (as to some things) of what he really was, an error which 
however natural would not have been committed had there been 
more exact apprehension of the precise stage of thought to 
which Lessing had attained, and the difference between it and 
what succeeded. In spite, on the other hand, of a certain 
thinness of philosophical handling and a mordant feminine 
definiteness, Miss Zimmern admirably sums up his character. 

Lessing was above and beyond all things else a literary 
man and a critic. He belonged to his age, and was all the 
more the creature of the eighteenth century in that he made 
straight the paths for those who were introducing the state of 
things that was to take the place of that which was passing 
away. In this case the appreciative summings-up of both 
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Mr. Sime and Miss Zimmern tend to establish Lessing in a 
relation to the nineteenth century that is scarcely as to all 
points true. 


Lessing was a man (says Miss Zimmern, p. 442) in whom two ages, 
two opposed tendencies of thought, were combined in unique harmony. 
He exhibited in his person all the good elements of the eighteenth century, 
while he became the pioneer of thenew. It was his peculiar characteristic 
to be at the same time the representative of his own and of a succeeding 
generation. For while the eighteenth century was negative and destruc- 
tive, the nineteenth is affirmative and constructive. Lessing was both. 
He anticipated the nineteenth century in its tendency to return to the 
past, and its endeavours to disengage primitive truth from the disfiguring 
accretions of later ages. In this respect alone he presents a remarkable 
contrast to Voltaire, a contrast wholly to his advantage. In art, in 
religion, he helped towards the liberation of mankind from the shackles 
of mere tradition and authority as such. But while he destroyed, he 
built; he did not use the thin weapons of sarcasm and persiflage to 
undermine both good and bad together, and leave his fellows shelterless. 
Hence it is that Lessing may lay claim to be the intellectual pioneer of 
our present culture. 


In like fashion writes Mr. Sime in the following passage :— 


No one can fail to see that in one aspect of his activity he was a power- 
ful revolutionary force. He may be said to have spent his life in assailing 
what he considered error. . . . Could no more than this be said of him 
he would not be essentially distinguished from the most characteristic 
thinkers of the eighteenth century: we should have to identify his in- 
fluence in the main with that of Voltaire, whom he took so much pleasure 
in opposing. But to assert that he was a revolutionary force, is to disclose 
only half the truth ; the other and more important half is that in destroy- 
ing he incessantly strove to build up. His negative conclusions were 
always accompanied by positive results. In regard to art, poetry, and 
the drama, he set forth a body of principles which are still the subject of 
inquiry and debate; and in regard to religion, while stripping off its 
accidents, he brought into distinct relief its living essence. . . . Here we 
see the true source of Lessing’s greatness: for these two tendencies—the 
tendency towards revolution, the tendency towards reconstruction—are 
the deepest impulses of the modern world (vol. ii. p. 348). 


A close study of Lessing and his works has thus brought 
the two English writers, working independently of each other, 
to identical conclusions. That they are right in the main we 
do not question, yet as in our judgment the key to a true view 
of Lessing is only to be found in bearing in mind the extent 
to which, while pointing onwards to, he was yet separated 
from, the new world of nineteenth century thought, these 
conclusions are only to be held with important qualifications 
and some modifications. What is erroneous in Mr. Sime’s 
judgment of Lessing is due to over haste to rank him among 
the pioneers of the moderns. The man who in the eighteenth 
century was the man of letters of Germany par excellence, 
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ought not to be blamed because he was not philosopher enough 
to foresee the drift of the forces—which were to become re- 
constructive after acting for a time as destructive—about to 
be let loose by Kant through the ‘ Critical Philosophy.’ 

In what we have undertaken to do here in regard to Lessing 
we shall not consider him with any closeness as critic or 
dramatist, as poet or littérateur, as writer on art, or even as 
polemical controversialist. What we desire to set forth with 
some degree of detail, and in opposition in some respects to 
what we find represented regarding him by Mr. Sime, is his 
position and influence as philosopher and theologian. And 
first—to clear the ground—we may affirm that though Lessing 
as to all matters of intellectual interest was a man of a wholly 
different order from his friends Nicolai and Mendelssohn, he 
yet was not in any real sense of the term either a great philo- 
sopher, as fashioning his philosophy aus einem Guss, or a per- 
sistently logical thinker. He was, or had, as has been said 
of him, ein philosophischer Kopf; and though that is an in- 
dispensable element in a philosopher, it is only one part or 
portion. Without the persevering patience to think out his 
ideas into systematic form in the way in which this was done 
by Kant, there will not be a philosopher, but only a critic of, or 
writer on, philosophy; and Lessing never had that gift. He 
makes dives and guesses at truth, as perhaps his best known 
passage shows the search after truth was regarded by him as 
the noblest of all pursuits, and that which more than anything 
else marked the nobility of man; but he has not the art of 
completing what he begins, and where he philosophizes at all 
it is to throw light on individual points or difficulties, and not 
to attain to a well-compacted system. It is noteworthy that 
these individual points which engaged Lessing as philosophical 
thinker mainly concern the religious sphere. He differed from 
both sets of critics and writers of the eighteenth century with 
whom he was in contact, and he sought through his philoso- 
phical ideas to win standing ground for himself apart from 
both. He equally declined, with the ordinary orthodox 
Lutherans of his day, to sacrifice Reason to Revelation, and, 
with the Rationalists of his time, to sacrifice Revelation to 
Reason. Hence the via media by which Lessing strove to re- 
concile the two by means of his own idea of history, of pro- 
cess, or development and evolution, in the ‘ Education of the 
Human Race.’ God leads man gradually into the truth (he 
sought to show) by revealing what reason cannot attain to un- 
aided at its early stage of cultivation, but what it may arrive at 


in course of time, and then the truths of revelation will become 
NO. CXXXVI. 
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the truths of reason. In gaining the notion that he was not a 
philosopher, but merely a thinker about philosophy, we have 
attained a conception without which his position and views 
must remain baffling. The results to which we have come in 
regard to Lessing is that, like Goethe, while altogether care- 
less as to forms, and hostile to ecclesiastical fashions and 
robes, he yet held by the reality of the great truths of God 
and immortality. Speaking of Goethe, Hermann Grimm, in 
a course of lectures delivered not long ago at the University 
of Berlin, remarks on matters of religion :— 


Lessing as Philosopher and Theologian. 


Only two convictions did he always have, and always expressed. The 
one was that there is a personal God, who in what concerns the history 
of humanity has a will and a purpose; and the second, that there is an 
individual immortality. Goethe confesses both these articles of faith 
without desiring or giving proofs; he has them; they are inwrought in 
the very foundations of his being. 


The same may be said of Lessing, and it is the main purpose 
of this paper to prove that it is so in regard to him, and 
therefore to show that Mr. Sime’s attempt to classify Lessing 
as a Positivist or Humanist, or to represent him as not a 
Theist, is unwarranted and misleading. Lessing must be 
ranked among the sceptics, but he was not either solely nega- 
tive, as were the many Rationalists and Doubters by whom he 
was surrounded, nor regardless of the essentially religious 
character of man. There may be controversies regarding the 
precise extent and the exact manner in which he was a Supra- 
Naturalist, but Supra-Naturalist he was, and itis a misrepre- 
sentation of facts to try and enlist him among the modern 
Naturalists whose Alpha and Omega is the universality of 
Physical Law, and who have yet never been able to settle 
among themselves what law is, and what is its relation to 
that reason or thought of which it must be the product. 

It has been said of Lessing—not without truth—that at a 
time when the poets (?) of Germany stood wholly apart from 
real life, and if they tried to create heroes made them only of 
paper, Lessing alone saw, after his own fashion, anything ol 
the real world. He had before his eyes the camp-life of the 
Seven Years’ War, and worked for daily bread as author in the 
Berlin of Frederick the Great. It was hard and bitter toil, 
but he did not sink under it. He had that in his nature which 
enabled him to overcome. He was the first German literary 
man who was acquainted with the French, Spanish, and 
English dramas, so far as they could be known by one staying 
at home, and he also obtained all the experiences which could 
be secured from the miserable theatre life of the Germany of 
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hisday. This character of playwright was Lessing’s first and 
main object; but he achieved little success in his efforts—at 
one time so dear to him—to create a national theatre for 
Germany. His ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie’ was an excellent 
programme, and at one time how full of hope was he not 
regarding it? Alas that it proved abortive! Lessing wrote 
‘Emilia Galotti’ for the boards, but it is a drama to be read 
and not acted; and ‘ Nathan’ was written for that purpose. 
Little prospect did there seem for the German theatre when 
the mav who of all the writers of his day was most of the 
dramatist felt compelled to withdraw from all connection with 
the boards, and when he chose the dramatic form for the last 
time, prepared a poem for which were needed neither stage 
nor players. Though thus primarily dramatist, he touched 
the whole of the culture of his time at all the points it offered. 
Yet it was not till late in years that the theological interest 
grew strong in him. 

The man who as pioneer was to lead the way to the move- 
ment in Germany which blossomed forth in Goethe, Schiller, 
Kant, and Hegel, and who himself did good, if not the highest, 
work, was born in Kamenz, a little country town in the then 
Electorate of Saxony, in the first month of the year 1729. 
His father, Johann Gottfried Lessing, was a Lutheran clergy- 
man, and shortly after Gotthold Ephraim’s birth became 
head pastor of Kamenz. The Lessing family for several 
generations had occupied the same social position, and the 
father of the writer was evidently a man of individually inde- 
pendent character, studious habits, and no little learning, 
moderate in his theological views, but yet holding tenaciously 
the main principles of orthodoxy as these were expounded for 
Lutherans. Unlike what is often the case, Lessing’s bio- 
graphers are not able to trace any of the genius of the child 
to a remarkable mother ; for while an excellent woman in her 
way, Lessing’s mother was of the type of common-place 
housewifely women, whose thoughts and lives are engrossed 
by the res anguste domi. Lessing himself is reported as ‘ not 
a beautiful boy, but a boy full of bold liveliness,’ with 
dark blue eyes, that were wide, clear, and open, and rich 
masses of light-brown hair. The household in which he was 
trained was governed by pious offices, and books from the 
first were Gotthold’s delight. Naturally enough then he was 
early destined by his parents for the pulpit, which was the 
hereditary profession of the family. In preparation for such 
destination the young twelve-years-old student having secured 
a scholarship at St. Afra, in Meissen, of a sort designed to 
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help in the training of Lutheran pastors, was sent thither for 
instruction. Classics and biblical work were the main inter- 
ests at St. Afra, though as to both the education was of 
the letter rather than the spirit. Lessing proved diligent as 
a worker, apt at learning, and was fired by contact with the 
great Latin and Greek classics, among which Plautus, Terence, 
and Theophrastus early attracted his special regards. Mathe- 
matics were a favourite study with him, under the sympa- 
thetic tutoring of Herr Klimm, though he was never a great 
mathematician. To the same Herr he owed an interest in 
rg science, and an early acquaintance with what was 

est in the literature of his own country. The literary interest 
roused by the study of Terence and Plautus was, however, 
of the keenest, and led to a juvenile effort at the production 
of comedy, in a boy’s play called ‘Damon; or, True Friend- 
ship,’ which does not seem to have been notable in any way. 
‘Damon’ was followed by another school attempt called ‘ The 
Young Scholar,’ and by various poetic efforts, while essay 
writing gave the young littérateur early exercises in style. 
Evidently a youth of much facility, who at fifteen was con- 
siderably conscious of his own superiority, but, as anecdotes 
of his age show, was gifted with a somewhat rare independ- 
ence of character, which as of itself effloresced into criticism 
of those set over him as his teachers and guardians. By 
the time he had been five years at St. Afra, when still a 
year short of completing the regular course, he persuaded 
his father that he had reaped all the good the place could 
give him, and in June, 1746, on repeated application to the 
authorities of the place from his father, he was permitted 
to leave and return to his home at Kamenz, well pleased to 
be ridin his eighteenth year of the restraints of the somewhat 
pedantic place which he had begun to feel exceedingly irksome. 
In the autumn of the same year he was sent by his parents 
to the University of Leipzig, again by aid of a scholarship 
which was in the gift of the Kamenz magistrates. 

The larger life of the university would naturally attract the 
young student, and even in its arid and barren pastures he 
found food convenient for him in the teaching of the only 
professors there who were fitted to awaken higher thoughts, 
viz., in Genesti and Christ, the latter of whom was one of the 
best art critics of his time. Books were still his chief com- 
panions, though his dawning life awakened in him an early 
sense of the insufficiency of mere intellectual work to develop 
the varied powers of manhood, and we soon find him seeking 
in social intercourse the complement to the life found in 
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books. A professor named Kistner, who lectured on mathe- 
matics and philosophy, but had interest in science and 
literature, and who was wont to stimulate his students by 
leading them to take part in personal discussions, fed in 
Lessing that polemical tendency that was afterwards one of 
his main characteristics. He also formed a faithful friendship 
with one Christlob Mylius, brother of a former tutor of his 
own, and known not quite favourably for his theatrical tastes 
and free criticism of persons in authority who moved his 
ridicule. Mylius was not in good odour among ‘ respectable’ 
people, and his inveterate Bohemianism would have offended 
persons of less prudery than the good folks of Kamenz, whom 
he had shocked. These were the very qualities, coupled with 
a certain cleverness that seemed originality, which attracted 
Lessing, who made of him an intimate friend, along witha 
journalistic colleague of Mylius named Naumann, and an 
enthusiastic student of dramatic literature called Weisse. 

Thus early, while freely allowing himself to grow in the 
directions in which his nature tended, Lessing, contemning 
the proprieties, allowed himself to be attracted towards the 
dramatic form of literature, and set himself to spin lyrics and 
other poems, the Bohemianism of which gave not unnatural 
offence to his worthy father. At this time at Leipzig, judging 
partly from these young efforts and partly from the known 
incidents of his life, the picture Mr. Sime asks us to form of 
Lessing ‘is that of a brilliant, active, light-hearted youth, 
not necessarily neglecting the graver problems of existence, 
but taking enjoyment frankly wherever it offers itself, de- 
lighting in the society of congenial spirits, laughing often 
and heartily, and passing many a good-humoured joke at the 
foibles and pretences of society. He is as far removed as 
possible from pedantry ; he throws off as much as he can the 
manners even of the genuine student, and affects those of the 
careless and refined man of the world.’ 

The central influence on Lessing at Leipzig was derived 
from the theatre which Gottsched was rudely trying to fashion 
as a home for the national drama. Frau Neuber succeeded 
Gottsched in forming a dramatic company, whose representa- 
tions were assiduously admired by Lessing, who soon indeed 
became familiar with the actors, not only before the footlights, 
but behind the scenes, as well as in the friendliness of social 
intercourse. He accordingly gave himself more than ever to 
the production of dramas, and these were so favourably re- 
ceived by Frau Neuber, that ‘The Young Scholar,’ now com- 
pleted, was produced in January, 1748, and was received in 
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evidently a flattering fashion. Lessing was now, then, a 
dramatist of the comic rather than the tragic order, and 
produced at this time ‘The Old Maid’ and ‘The Woman 
Hater,’ besides numerous fragments and uncompleted sketches. 

The news of the young man’s doings filled the parental 
home at Kamenz with dismay. Both father and mother 
joined in condemning his pursuits and his loosely Bohemian 
friends, especially the' doubly obnoxious Mylius, and at last 


-he was peremptorily recalled home. Although personal in- 


tercourse drove his parents reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the idea of Lessing becoming Lutheran pastor primarius 
must be abandoned, they were so far reconciled to their son’s 
changed views and outlooks as to agree that he should become 
a student of medicine and philosophy, with the eventual object 
of securing for him some permanent university position. So 
Lessing went back to Leipzig and to his miscellaneous literary 
and theatrical work, for he studied medicine quite as little as 
before he had studied theology. He had not been long back 
before the theatre of Frau Neuber came to conspicuous grief, 
and the company was dispersed. The actors left Leipzig, some 
of them leaving legacies of debt behind which involved the 
young dramatist—who had become security—in such monetary 
difficulties that he too had to go. From Leipzig he thought 
of proceeding to Berlin, where his friend Mylius was estab- 
lished, and resolved that he should tempt fortune as a literary 
man, looking to his pen wholly for support. Ultimately, Mylius 
having been made editor of a paper which still exists, and 
is now known as the ‘ Voss Gazette,’ Lessing, at the age of 
twenty, after a short and uncomfortable trial of Wittenberg 
University, proceeded to the Prussian capital—then in all lite- 
rary respects under the French influences sedulously fostered 
by ganas the Great—to commence in earnest the struggle 
of life. 

A struggle for daily bread it truly was, in the course of 
which he had to meet and answer reproaches from home not 
always ill-founded, for the good pastor was evidently not far 
wrong in finding in his son’s miscellaneous productions the 
evidence of an unstable mind, that would be fertile in plans 
but feeble in their execution. It is natural for a biographer 
to side with his hero; but in the altercations with the pa- 
rental authorities it does not seem as if Lessing came off best 
even on the presentation of his biographer and judged by his 
own letters. In these Lessing is almost always on the de- 
fensive—of himself and his avocations. During the three 
years spent at this time in Berlin he had obviously many 
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hardships to bear, and he planned many works. Of these, 
two plays, ‘The Jews’ and ‘The Freethinkers,’ deserve note as 
indicating the direction in which his thoughts were even then 
setting ; for ‘The Jews’ was a dramatic plea for tolerance of 
the despised race of Israel, and as such was the forerunner ~ 
of his most mature work, ‘ Nathan the Wise.’ The idea of a 

national drama led to the undertaking, jointly with Mylius, of 
the publication of a periodical—‘ Contributions towards the 
History and Improvement of the Theatre,—an ambitious 
attempt which came to an early end. In connection with 
‘The Voss Gazette,’ and a monthly supplement, ‘ The Latest 
from the Realm of Wit,’ Lessing found congenial employment 
as critic, and threw himself with his accustomed abandon into 
the trivial literary controversies of the time. His criticisms 


were too incisive and original not to draw attention, but not- 


withstanding this, the desire to widen his culture by quiet 
thought and study induced him to withdraw again from the 
small busy world of Berlin, and in the end of 1751 he pro- 
ceeded to Wittenberg, where his brother Theophilus was at 
that period a student of theology. 

At Wittenberg he had opportunities of gratifying his passion 
for books, and here by omnivorous reading he treasured up 
much of the vast store which was to stand him in good stead 
in later life. In the town of Luther—as was natural—his 
thoughts turned to the Reformation, and a series of papers in 
vindication of various writers belonging to that great turning- 
point in modern history was one of the early results. In 
these papers it is easy to see traces of Lessing’s later style of 
criticism applied to matters religious. Here first he developed . 
his thoughts on the natural history of religion, and vindicated 
Mahomedanism against the intolerance of the age. Here 
we find expression given to the favourite idea that the wise 
conduct of life is better than orthodox beliefs; and that as 
there is no religion in which there are not some glimpses of 
truth and goodness, so also is there none which exclusively 
possesses all truth. The reading of the Latin and Greek 
classical masterpieces divided his time with these graver 
studies, and to this is greatly due the epigrammatie point of 
Lessing’s style. 

But study among books was not enough for one of Lessing’s 
restless nature, and after only a year at Wittenberg, or to- 
wards the end of 1752, he returned to Berlin, being then in 
his twenty-fourth year. He came with his plans of life 
settled, with the consciousness of having found his vocation, 
and the purpose of earnest work. He was to lose his friend 
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Mylius, but he gained the friendship of Nicolai and Mendels- 


although neither of them was of the intellectual stature of 
Lessing himself. Mendelssohn was at one time deemed a 


. philosopher, but his fame has long departed. Nicolai in later 


life was an arid pedant and a malignant literary gossip; but 
in his youth we doubt not he was attractive, from his know- 
ledge of books and sympathies with literary culture, to the 
young Lessing. 

Lessing settled steadily to work, some ofit of a merely hack 
order, for he had to eke out a livelihood by translations and 
writing reviews for Voss’s paper. In 1753 he issued two 
volumes of the works written by him, two other volumes in 
the following year, and yet two others in 1755. These con- 
sisted of plays and poems and the ‘ Rechnungen,’ written at 
Wittenberg. Slight as were these productions, they revealed 
to contemporary Germans a fresh critic, a dramatist, and a 
poet, and Lessing had every occasion to be gratified with their 
reception. He shortly afterwards edited the works of his 
friend Mylius, who had died not long before, and in 1758 
wrote in conjunction with Mendelssohn an essay on ‘Pope 
a Metaphysician.’ At Wittenberg he intermitted his work as 
a dramatist, though only to return to it with new zest when 
he went back to Berlin. In 1755 he wrote a prose tragedy in 
five acts on an English subject and with an English title— 
‘Miss Sara Sampson ’—a drama of middle-class life, in which 
he for the first time breaks—though not even yet completely— 
with French traditions and influences. This was one of the 
blows by means of which Lessing so powerfully helped to 
deliver Germany from artificiality and triviality in art and 
literature, and made preparation for the coming reign of 
Shakespeare over the minds of his countrymen. The play, 
though not yet showing the strength of his best genius, was 
an advance on previous efforts. It was written to be acted, 
and was put on the stage at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, where it 
had a sympathetic reception, for we are told the audience sat 
like statues for three and a half hours, and wept. Its success 
was indeed so great that it was shortly put upon the boards 
of nearly every theatre in Germany. This revived Lessing’s 
desire for active dramatic work, and hearing of a new theat- 
rical venture that was being made at Leipzig under the 
auspices of an actor formerly well known to him in that place, 
Lessing hastened thither in October, 1755. 

Once more in Berlin in 1758, and in familiar intercourse 
with his friends Nicolai, Mendelssohn, and Ramler, Lessing 
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seems to have shown himself pretty diligent at his work, 
though the leaven of Bohemianism that was in him rarely 
allowed him to carry anything through systematically. He 
had already realized his father’s predictions. Happily, how- 
ever, his relations with the parents at Kamenz had become 
more agreeable. They had with much common sense ac- 
quiesced in, though not approving, their son’s life. The Herr 
Pastor had no doubt been gratified by the many eulogistic 
criticisms of his works which had been drawn from even 
grave writers on theology like Michaelis, and there had been 
a pleasant meeting at Dresden between father and son. 
Meanwhile, amid the multitudinous literary interests that 
claimed Lessing’s regards, it is worthy of note that in un- 
earthing and giving to the public Lithuanian songs he took 
part in the movement towards the appreciation of popular 
poetry which was marked in England by the enthusiasm for 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ and which was destined in Germany ul- 
timately to bring forth the rich fruits of the Romantic School. 
In working for the restoration of the natural, Lessing carried 
on a perpetual crusade against the artificialities in dramatic 
literature of a Gottsched, and in the ‘ Literary Letters’ and 
‘ Library’ gave full exposition of his principles and views. 
The old restlessness which so often impelled him to seek 
change of scene and association once more drove Lessing forth 
from all the friends and ties formed in Berlin, after three years 
spent there, and in November, 1760, he accepted a secretary- 
ship to one Colonel von Tauentzien, an officer of Frederick’s, 
known formerly to Lessing, and whom, in reward for gallant 
service, the great captain had made Governor of Breslau and 
Director of the Mint. Why he should have taken so uncongenial 
a post is hard enough to understand, except it were that the 
longing for novelty was strong within him, and he once again 
wanted relief from books in the fellowship of men. Probably 
he might now have become a rich man, for his war necessities 
led Frederick to undertake doubtful mint operations from time 
to time, of which, from his position as secretary, he would 
have every information. Tauentzien gathered from 120,000 
to 130,000 thalers, but Lessing was not much less poor when he 
left Breslau five years afterwards than when he went there. His 
life at Breslau had in it more than the old Bohemian streak. 
He frequented taverns, played for high stakes, and was more 
than commonly heedless as to the society into which he went. 
But all this did not prevent him carrying forward his studies. 
Even at Breslau he was deep in Spinoza and in patristic lite- 
rature, wrote part of the ‘ Laokoon’ and most of ‘ Minna von 
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Barnhelm.’ When at Breslau, Lessing had to stand pressing 
applications for money help from Kamenz, and he gave up to, 
if not beyond, the limits of prudence. He was deemed by his 
poor relations richer than he really was, and often had to 
- suffer the pain of refusing to supply the help he knew was 
needed. After three years he began to long to return to his 
old ways. He had attained everything he had hoped for by 
this Breslau life, he wrote to his father His health was 
tolerably re-established, he was rested, and had collected (the 
great passion of his life) an excellent library. Shortly after 
this he was struck down by illness, which interfered with his 
plans, and when dreaming of a visit to Italy and Greece he was 
compelled in 1765 to go back to the Prussian capital. 

‘Minna von Barnhelm’ and the ‘ Laokoon’ were now his 
chief occupation, and they mark the maturity of the great 
writer's genius, but it is beyond the scope of our present 
purpose to discuss either of them. His fourth residence in 
Berlin was not auspiciously opened. Lessing was now thirty- 
seven years of age, but he had no fixed source of income, and 
‘as he has himself put it, ‘he stood idle in the market- 
place: nobody wouid hire him, doubtless because nobody 
knew what use to make of him.’ III at ease, not in the best 
of health, and wholly out of sympathy with the entire tone of 
thought and the hard sneering school of unbelief then fashion- 
able, he was gratified by overtures from one Lowen, of Ham- 
burg, to go there to supervise a scheme for establishing a 
German theatre in that town. Ultimately Lessing agreed to 
write reviews of the performances, to be published by the 
company, for which he was to get eight hundred thalers a 
year. He also became partner with another literary man in 
Hamburg named Bode, who had capital enough to buy a 
printing business. He was well pleased to leave Berlin, to 
which he was never to return except as an occasional visitor ; 
and the idea of being instrumental in establishing the 
‘National Theatre,’ would have reconciled him to worse 
places than Hamburg. The scheme had but a brief life. The 
theatre was opened in April, 1767, and the final performance 
was given in it in November, 1768, Lessing holding by it 
to the last, while its more immediate founders deserted it. 
The disappointment was bitter, and was bitterly written 
about; but it was not an utter failure, since it was the occa- 
sion of the ‘ Hamburgische Dramaturgie.’ Quarrels with Klotz 
and business embarrassments—for Lessing never was a man 
of business —increased his troubles, and in writing to his 
father in the spring of 1768, he talks of sinking under work 
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and cares. Ideas of Italy again possessed him, and he was 
firmly resolved to go to Rome, a purpose which occupied him for 
several months, but which was not even yet to be realized. In 
the spring of 1769 he was still at Hamburg, busy with the 
second volume of his ‘Antiquarian Letters.’ No progress was 
possible with the Italian plan owing to the}want of money. ‘I 
must turn all I have left into money (he writes to his brother 
Karl), and even tien I shall scarcely be able to pay my jour- 
ney. My heart bleeds when I think of our parents, but God 
is my witness that Iam not wanting in will to help them ; but 
at this moment I am certainly poorer than any one of the 
family. For the poorest is at any rate not in debt, and I, 
while lacking the most needful, am up to my ears in debt. 
May God help us!’ ‘ He was nearing his fortieth year,’ says 
Miss Zimmern, ‘he was less robust tlian formerly, disap- 
pointments and anxieties had told on his iron constitution, and 
he was still ‘‘ the old bird on the roof!”’ It was at this time 
he wrote his little essay, ‘How the ancients represented 
death,’ in opposition to the notion that they figured the grim 
King of Terrors as a skeleton. 

Amongst his intimate friends at Hamburg had been a silk 
manufacturer named Konig, who, on parting from Lessing 
on a business journey to Vienna, recommended his family to 
his care, and died shortly afterwards. Pastor Goeze, a some- 
what noteworthy Lutheran clergyman, to be afterwards im- 
mortalized by the great writer’s bitter polemics, was also well 
known to him at Hamburg during the same period. There 
were many other associations binding him to the place, 
but the means of livelihood were wanting, and a proposal to 
go to Vienna to take the direction of the theatre there was 
refused only because Lessing.was weary of theatrical projects 
which had landed him in so many bitter disappointments. At 
the hour of need the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick was in- 
duced through Ebert, a friend of Lessing, and professor at a 
college in Brunswick, to offer the latter a post as librarian at 
Wolfenbuttel, which, though the emoluments were trifling, was 
very welcome, and after some delays he reached Brunswick in 
April, 1770, and was installed in his new position in the fol- 
lowing month. 

Lessing’s residence in Wolfenbittel, a small town a few 
miles south of Brunswick, is memorable chiefly for the Wol- 
fenbuttel Fragments, in which the Rationalism of modern 
Germany made its first formidable attack on historical 
Christianity. The unbelief of our own day has been long 
driven, not only from the early positions then taken up, 
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but also from the various subsequent defences of successive 
sceptical philosophers, which may be said to have at last 
culminated in the doctrines of fatalistic despair proclaimed 
by Strauss in his ‘New and Old Faith.’ Lessing was long 
supposed the author of the various Fragments, which at in- 
tervals he gave to the world from the midst of his seclusion at 
Wolfenbittel, but it is now known they were the writings of 
Reimarus, who did not venture to give publicity to his bold 
conclusions in his lifetime. Lessing, no doubt, so far identi- 
fied himself with the views set forth in these papers, that we 
cannot but regard him as sympathising with them. He did 
so, however, in the interest of what he believed to be freedom 
of thought rather than from unqualified acceptance of the 
negative conclusions of his unknown author. His own early 
studies at Wolfenbittel were rather historical than theo- 
logical, a pile of manuscripts on which he lighted having 
directed his thoughts to Berengarius of Tours, a Scholastic 
Rationalist of the eleventh century, whom Lessing set himself 
to rehabilitate in the spirit in which he had written his ‘ Vin- 
dications,’ years before at Wittenberg. He surprized his 
friends in his work on Berengarius by the minuteness and 
fulness of theological knowledge with which he discussed the 
doctrine of the Eucharist, and proved himself—strange ally— 
a champion of Lutheran orthodoxy. His investigations of 
the treasures of the library under his care issued in a series 
of volumes of ‘Contributions to History and Literature,’ 
which began to be published in 1778, and were continued at 
intervals till the year of their author’s death. Though not 
without merit, few of these contributions were quite worthy of 
Lessing, and Mr. Sime’s judgment will not be challenged 
when he says that they belong to a wholly different class 
from any to which his name had before been attached, and 
were written when he was urgently in need of money. 

It is not within the scope of our plan to criticize Lessing as 
dramatist, and we pass over, therefore, the ‘ Emilia Galotti,’ 
which, begun years before in Leipzig, was at length—though 
not without pressure—finished early in 1772, and produced 
in Brunswick. It was variously criticized, some hailing its 
author as a second Shakespeare, while others rated it very 
differently. 

Probably Lessing would have made but a brief stay at 
Wolfenbittel had he been his own master, as formerly. But 
he was now in love with Frau Eva Konig, the widow of his 
old friend at Hamburg, who, as we have stated, had died at 
Venice shortly after commending his family to Lessing’s 
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care. It is not to be supposed it was this charge whith drew 
the two mature lovers together, but lovers they certainly 
became; and though free from the rhapsodies of romantic 
courtship, the correspondence of the two during the long 
period of nearly six years, in which they remained be- 
trothed, shows that their mutual attachment was strong, and 
increased in depth and tenderness with the lapse of time and 
the growing intimacy of their associations. He sorely needed 
the consolation of congenial fellowship and womanly sym- 
pathy, for the summer of 1771 found him in miserable spirits 
and health, detesting his work, and longing for the freedom 
which he was always pining after, but it would seem could 
never use when he had the opportunity. Had he not been 
able to pay a visit to Hamburg in the autumn of this year, 
and enjoy the satisfaction of being with his betrothed, Wolfen- 
buttel would have grown utterly intolerable. But marriage 
was out of the question on Lessing’s small pittance, and 
Eva Konig had not found her husband’s affairs so advan- 
tageously arranged as she had expected. The relief gained 
by Lessing from his visit to Hamburg, and a short visit also 
paid to Berlin, reacted favourably on his nature, for we find 
him writing, after having been two days back again at Wolf- 
enbuttel, to his betrothed that he was ‘healthy and happy.’ 
She, on her side, had her own serious troubles, for her hus- 
band’s factory affairs at Vienna got involved in such a 
labyrinth, that Frau Konig had to give herself wholly to the 
task of pulling them through in an honourable fashion. 

Had it not been for his engagement with Eva Konig, 
Lessing would certainly have left Wolfenbiittel in the spring 
of 1774. He had been greatly irritated at the treatment he 
received from the Prince, who had failed in his promises to 
give him promotion and better emoluments. But he could 
not throw himself on the world in the old careless fashion, 
and he remained fretfully eating his own soul. At length 
Frau Konig was able to arrange her husband’s affairs satis- 
factorily at Vienna, and to go back to Hamburg. She had the 
happiness, however, of greeting Lessing in Vienna before she 
left. 

Lessing had been attracted to the imperial capital by the 
hope of securing a settled post there, and while there the long- 
looked-for opportunity of visiting Italy presented itself. Prince 
Leopold, youngest son of the Duke of Brunswick, was going 
thither, and invited Lessing to go with him; and in the 
double hope of thereby ultimately bettering his position at 
Wolfenbiittel, and that the journey would be only a brief one of 
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six or eight weeks, he consented. The Italian journey, in- 
stead of being the cause of delight that was anticipated, 
proved a source of bitter trial and anxiety. It lasted as many 
months as Lessing had counted on weeks, and during the 
long period of separation from Frau Konig both he and she 
were tortured by doubts through the suspension of their 
correspondence, owing to circumstances that were in no way 
the fault of either of them. After getting back to Germany, 
early in 1776, Lessing paid what was to be his last visit to 
Kamenz, where his old mother still lived, with whom he 
remained four days, and who died there about a year after- 
wards. He went back to Wolfenbiittel, resolved to stay there, a 
resolution which Frau Konig prudently strengthened, although 
she also encouraged him in his design of making application 
to the Duke or Prince for a better post or better payment ; 
what he had being insufficient even for Lessing’s own wants, 
as his accumulating debts proved. Ultimately, better terms 
were offered and accepted, though at the best they were poor 
enough, and at the same time the title of Hofrath was pressed 
on him by his master. 

It was now possible, without being guilty of imprudence, for 
the long betrothed pair to make preparations for marriage, 
and the old restless bitter tone for a time disappears from 
Lessing’s letters, which, though far enough removed from any 
rapture, became cheerful and bright. He secured ‘a quaint 
little building of a single storey, roofed with red tiles,’ ad- 
joining the library, as his house, and here Lessing brought 
his wife in October, 1776, she being on the verge of sober 
forty, while he was seven years older. Neither of them had 
cause to regret the union. 

Their happiness, however, was to be of brief duration. 
The year following his marriage, though checkered by angry 
disputes with official personages, is described by Lessing’s 
biographers as by far the happiest he ever knew. In the 
company of his wife and her four children a sense of tran- 
quillity and repose stole into Lessing’s life, such as he had 
probably never experienced before. He was visited by his 
old friend Mendelssohn, and the cup of his domestic satis- 
faction was full, when—it was dashed from his grasp. After 
only fourteen months of married happiness, Frau Lessing 
died. The son to whom she gave birth died the day he was 
born, and his mother after one week followed. Writing 
to Eschenburg while yet his wife lived, but lay dying, Lessing 
gives passionate voice to his grief :— 
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I lost him so unwillingly—this son. For he had so much understand- 
ing, so much understanding! Do not suppose that the few hours of my 
fatherhood have made me an ape of a father. I know whatI say. Was 
it not understanding that they had to drag him into the world with iron 
tongs, that he so soon suspected the evil of it? Was it not understanding 
that he seized the first opportunity to get away from it ? 


There was then still a hope that the mother might live, 
but in a few day he writes again: ‘My wife is dead. This 
experience also I have now passed through. I rejoice that 
there cannot be many more such experiences for me.’ These 
letters,’ says Mr. Sime, ‘are preserved in the Wolfenbiittel 
library. They are written in a clear, firm hand, and it is 
difficult at first sight to realize the storm of passion of which 
they were once the living symbols.’ 

Not much more remains to be told of the life of Lessing, 
although it was during the brief remainder that nearly al! 
was written of those theological compositions which have 
won for him a niche in the temple of philosophy. It was in 
the year 1778 that the whole of the controversial writings, 
with the exception of the reply to Schumann, were pub- 
lished. This year saw his ‘New Hypothesis concerning the 
. Evangelists regarded as merely Human Writers,’ in which 
Lessing dealt with the great problem of the origin of Christi- 
anity, and separated himself from the vulgar Rationalistic 
sceptics of his own time, who found an explanation of the 
highest spiritual movement known to humanity in miserably 
commonplace impulses to trickery and deceit. After his 
wife’s death Lessing plunged deeply into theological contro- 
versy, to distract his thoughts and occupy his mind. Soon, 
however, he outstripped prudence in the zeal with which he 
was giving to the world the writings of other men and his 
own on such high matters. In June, 1778, the Brunswick 
Government interposed with a decree that the establishment 
which had published the Wolfenbiittel ‘ Fragments’ was not 
to print any new work for Lessing without the signature of a 
minister, as there had already been violation of the conditions on 
which Lessing had been exempted from the censorship, whici: 
was that he should publish nothing injurious to religion. He 
was afterwards strictly forbidden by the Duke’s ministers to 
publish anything whatsoever in the domain of Brunswick 
without special authorization. This order he held to be un- 
warranted, and he utterly set it at nought, continuing to put 
forth his series of Anti-Goeze papers. In 1778 we find hin. 
writing to his brother at Berlin, evidently in pressing need of 
money, and therefore preparing to publish a play, which he had 
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sketched ‘many years ago, by subscription, if he and Mendels- 
sohn approved.’ This was ‘Nathan the Wise,’ the ripest fruit 
of his matured genius, which had been ready for publica- 
tion three years before. ‘I must try,’ he wrote, ‘ whether they 
will still let me preach undisturbed at least from my old pulpit, 
the stage.’ ‘Nathan’ has been over criticized and over praised, 
and the language of hyperbole has been indulged in regarding 
it by none more than by Strauss, who called it his Bible. It is 
not a work to be placed beside the few greatest poetic or dra- 
matic masterpieces of the world, but it is a great work, and it 
will endure. 

As was said above, however, ‘Nathan’ is better fitted 
for the study than for the stage, and though produced at 
Berlin in 1788, it was at first a failure. Since then it has, 
no doubt, taken its place among German dramas, but that 
is due to other causes than fitness for the boards. To this 
work in the main Lessing may be said to owe much, if 
not most, of his fame in Europe. It is a didactic work, for 
its whole end is to preach the gospel of tolerance; but we 
confess Goethe seems to us not to have greatly erred when he 
expressed regret that Lessing should have given himself so 
much to polemics, and should have had nothing better to 
do than to express his pique at the parsons in ‘ Nathan.’ 
Scarcely, if at all, inferior in general interest and influence to 
‘Nathan’ was ‘ The Education of the Human Race,’ a small 
writing of twenty pages, published in 1780. Here, and in 
‘Nathan,’ we have the best work of Lessing, and that by 
which he has influenced most the thought and culture of 
Europe. These, and the ‘Laokoon,’ are his immortal 
trilogy. In ‘Ernst and Falk,’ dialogues for Freemasons, 
we have also the thoughts of Lessing upon problems of 
wide scope and bearing. We have seen that the need of 
money started ‘Nathan’ on its career, and after his wife’s 
death Lessing was more hardly pressed than ever. ‘If you 
knew,’ he writes to his sister in December, 1778, ‘in the 
midst of what care I have been since the death of my wife, 
and how miserably I have been compelled to live, you would 
certainly rather pity than reproach ;’ but he sent her some 
money all the same. He pours forth his troubles in his 
letters to Elise Reimarus, the daughter of the writer of the 
‘ Fragments,’ who was established in Hamburg, and became a 
centre for the literary society of the day. He is specially 
irritated at the thought that he may be supposed to be using 
the money meant for his step-children, and will not touch the 
property left by his wife. In addition to money worries, Less- 
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ing’s later years were doubtless embittered by the odium theo- 
logicum which the ‘ Fragments’ brought on his head, and he 
was even charged with being bribed by the Jews to write 
them. His health also gave cause for uneasiness, and in 
February, 1780, he writes to his brother, that he falls from 
one illness into another, none of which are deadly, but he 
complains that they prevent the use of his mental faculties, 
and reduce him to the necessity of ‘ vegetating.’ Scandal did 
not spare him, but never did it do more pointless wrong than 
in its hints and innuendoes about Lessing and his step- 
daughter, Amalia Konig, a girl of nineteen. He loves her, 
indeed, but it is with a pure fatherly love, and trembles at the 
thought of her being taken from him; but he will not allow 
consideration for himself to interpose, and if it be needful he 
will fall back on his old ‘fearful solitude.’ Happily this 
last sacrifice was not to be required of him. He was much in 
Brunswick in the days after his wife’s death, and evidently 
enjoyed the society he there lighted upon. In July, 1780, the 
philosopher Jacobi paid that visit to Lessing, the account of 
which by the former, more than anything else perhaps, gives 
us such insight into Lessing’s philosophical principles as is 
alone attainable. In the autumn of the same year he was in 
such favourable mood that he plans new plays, and during a 
visit to Hamburg—his last—he is written of by dear friends 
as ‘almost the Lessing of old times.’ Scarcely was he back 
to Wolfenbiittel than the state of his health showed this had 
been but a transient flicker back into the old life, before the 
flame was quenched for ever. In December, 1780, writing to 
Mendelssohn with evident presentiment of death, he says, 
sadly, ‘The play is played out! Gladly should I speak with 
you, however, once more.’ Six weeks after a severe attack of 
asthma brought the end. February 3rd, 1781, when in 
Brunswick, he was so ill that Amalia Konig had to be sent 
for, and came in time to see the last. On the evening of 
the 15th some of his friends called at his rooms, and Lessing 
was in bed. Remaining in an ante-room, they were astonished 
when the door between the rooms opened, and—to close in 
Mr. Sime’s words-—— 

Lessing entered, the cold sweat of death upon his brow, a strange pallor 
upon his noble features. Amalia had been sitting at the door, that he 
might not see her tears. Silently, with a glance of inexpressible tender- 
ness, he pressed her hand. He then bowed to his assembled friends, and 
with a painful effort removed his cap from his head. He had far exceeded 
his strength; his limbs sank under him, and he was carried back to bed. 
A stroke of apoplexy followed, and Lessiug died at the age of fifty-two, 


and so poor that his funeral expenses had to be borne by the Duke of 
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Brunswick. He was buried in the churchyard of St. Magnus’s Church, 
about a mile from Brunswick. 
Truly, as his biographer says of him, his life cannot be 


called a happy one. It was not merely that he had struggles 


for daily bread, and in these had to do much labour not con- 
genial to him; nor was it because he was so far above his 
friends that he felt lonely on the great heights to which their 
sympathies could not follow him. Such loneliness, Mr. Sime 
says, was the penalty he had to suffer for genius. We cannot 
see it. He brought most of the penalties on himself. With 
all his keenness and strength, Lessing’s was essentially a 
feverish nature. His intense restlessness clung to him to 
the last, and gave him always the disposition of a wanderer. 
The abiding presence of a deep love like that for Eva Konig 
early in his life might have steadied his aims, and, that ob- 
tained, breadth of persistent purpose would have followed. As 
it was, Lessing tried too many things, and was too impatient 
to complete any. This morbid restlessness affected his daily 
life as well as his literary work. He did not, in consequence, do 
full justice to his best powers. Yet he was a man of sovereign 
honesty, with hearty contempt for all that was base or ignoble, 
passionately fond of truth, of which he was ever with restless 
effort in search, and as to the main issues of life devoutly 
dependent on the providence of God, which he saw over all 
His works. We do not claim that Lessing was a Christian, 
but he had drunk so deeply of the spirit of Christianity, and 
had appropriated so much that is characteristic of it in its 
results, that it would be a gross calumny to think or speak of 
him as aati-Christian. Unable to join any of the existing 
sects or Churches, Lessing nevertheless was devoutly religious 
in a very real sense. 

To what precise extent, then, did the negative and critical 
spirit bear Lessing in opposition to Christianity? Not 
assuredly to the denial of the supernatural as working in 
and through the natural, for his whole thought was domi- 
nated by that idea; not, either, to the acceptance of ‘Spi- 
noza’s dead God,’ as Miss Zimmern fitly calls the Spinozistic 
Substance. ‘ Lessing’s was a living God; not an anthropo- 
morphic creation, but a conscious existence, distinct from the 
universe, though pervading it.’ The charge of Spinozism 
brought against him by Jacobi was never justified, and cannot 
now be maintained. 

Mr. Sime regards Lessing as to all intents and purposes a 
Spinozist. He endeavours in a chapter on ‘ Lessing’s Philo- 
sophy’ to give an account of his manner of viewing the 
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universe. Our chief fault with this chapter is that it attri- 
butes to Lessing a definite theory, whereas the indica- 
tions seem to us to be that he never had a coherent theory 
of the world, however he may have sometimes striven to 
conquer one for himself. He had found the philosophy of 
Wolf dry bones, and had been attracted by the grandeur and 
compact simplicity of Spinoza, as Goethe was, while at the 
same time there were in him impulses and tendencies that 
found their counterpart in Leibnitz. He was acquainted with 
Spinoza perhaps as early as 1754, certainly in 1763, and in 
1765 there is evidence that he was deeply versed in Leibnitz. 
Nevertheless, we entirely sympathize with Mendelssohn’s 
point of view in treating the averment that Lessing was a 
Spinozist as a slander on his friend. The famous dialogue 
between Lessing and Jacobi proves nothing beyond such intel- 
ligent apprehension of, and sympathy with, Spinoza’s philo- 
sophical positions as might have been and were extended to 
them by even the great idealists who followed Kant. Lessing 
says only, ‘ If I were to call myself after anyone, I know nobody 
else I should choose than Spinoza ;’ but the inference we draw 
from this is that he called himself after no one, not even 
Spinoza. Further on, Lessing speaks of the prejudice which 
makes us regard thought as the highest, and leads us to deduce 
everything from it; from which Mr. Sime draws the conclusion 
that Lessing did not ascribe ‘human thought’ to God, but a 
thought that ‘is altogether transcendental in its nature.’ 
This is a logical leap to justify the inference that when he 
spoke and wrote of ‘God thinking’ he did not mean what he 
said. It is an attempt to deprive Lessing of the merit of 
being a Theist under the guise of saying he was not anthro 

pomorphist. But the very passage relied upon to prove this, 
rightly understood, goes to prove the contrary. 


Extension, mode, thought (says Lessing), are clearly grounded in a 
higher force, which is far from being exhausted by them. It must be 
infinitely more exalted than this or that effect ; and so there may be for it 
a kind of enjoyment which not only surpasses all ideas, but lies altogether 
outside of ideas. That we can have no consciousness of this does not 
make it impossible. 

To Jacobi’s objection that this was going farther than Spinoza, 
to whom insight was before everything, Lessing replied, ‘ To 
man!’ ‘He was, however, far from representing our miserable 
way of acting from design as the highest method, and so 
putting thought in the highest place.’ This passage seems 
to us to prove that Lessing was not a Spinozist, and was only 
vaguely conscious of his own meaning. We do not, of course, 
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expect the same clearness of thought in regard to the pro- 
blems of thought before the great idealistic revolution originated 
by Kant had begun as we may look for after it was accom- 
plished. But Lessing’s talk about thought as an effect and 
as the result of a force which must be greater than all its 
effects does not exclude the attribution of thought to God. 
Extension and mode are spoken of by him as in the same 
category with thought; and he intimetes that God must 
be higher than any one of these, though He contains all 
of them in Himself. The most earnest Theist may say the 
same; the Bible talks of the Divine thoughts excelling human 
thought as far as heaven is above earth. Nevertheless, all 
that is best in human thought is taken up into the Divine 
thought, and through the former alone can we gain any concep- 
tion of the latter. All nature to Lessing revealed God; and 
the highest development of nature in human thought cannot 
be regarded as an exception, but must surely reveal Him in 
the highest degree. As for thought which is ‘ altogether trans- 
cendental in its nature,’ that was not an idea which could 
ever have found favour with Lessing. It has been reserved 
for nineteenth century Positivists and Agnostics to reverse the 
relations of the Infinite and the Finite by making that which 
is only conceivable as the means of disclosing the Infinite its 
antagonist, and as excluding it utterly. Mr. Sime seems to be 
leavened with such a philosophy as this. He is disquieted that 
his hero should, in the ‘ Christianity of Reason,’ start with the 
conception of God—a ‘God who thinks.’ He is not justified 
by anything he finds in Lessing, however, in adding that 
‘Here his resemblance to the God of the Deist ceases ; and 
even in His thought He must not be confounded with an an- 
thropomorphic divinity. The thinking of the God of whom 
Lessing speaks is identical with creating. ‘‘ To think, to will, 
to create, is with God the same thing.”’ What philo- 
sophical ‘ Deist’ has ascribed thought to God in the an- 
thropomorphic form in the same precise sense in which in 
man’s reflective consciousness there is the duality of subject 
and object? That to think, with God, is to create, is an old 
doctrine held by mystics of most ‘ God-intoxicated’ minds 
long before Lessing’s day—as by Jakob Béhme. Even in the 
attempts scientifically to construct the Divine Personality 
made so much later by Schelling, the principles of God’s per- 
sonal nature were the conditions of creation. The possibility 
of any creation was based on the Ground (or Nature-principle) 
in God, as expounded in Schelling’s ‘ Freiheit.’ 

That Lessing believed in a Personal God is not however a 


if 
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matter which we are left to derive by inference from his too 
loosely defined philosophical ideas. We have already stated 
that, like Goethe, he held the two cardinal points of God and im- 
mortality. We may add as a third, and as perhaps the most 
characteristic contribution of Lessing to thought, the idea of 
the Divine Providence as the educative power working in and 
through the life of humanity. The ‘ Education of the Human 
Race’ is devoted to making this clear. To lead man on the 
surest, though by a roundabout, road to truth, God gave by 
revelation truths which man in course of time could verify by 
reason. It was an educative process, and therefore involved at 
every step the realization of design. To the Jews was revealed 
the unity of God, and they were led to yield obedience to the 
one God by promises of earthly reward. In the same way the 
Christian was educated into firm faith in God and immortality 
by promises not of earthly, but heavenly, rewards. These 
doctrines being now demonstrable by reason, man no longer 
—in Lessing’s view—stands in need of such promises, but will 
do good for its own sake. How near in working out these 
ideas Lessing came to the doctrine held by many mystics of the 
kingdom of the Father, followed by the kingdom of the Son, 
and then by that of the Holy Spirit, will be seen by considering 
his attempt, in ‘The Education of the Human Race,’ to de- 
monstrate as accordant with reason various Christian doctrines. 
No wonder he could write to Herder that he had become now 
suddenly too orthodox for people. Even if it be said his con- 
struction of these dogmas was a mere hypothesis, yet it is 
certain that to Lessing Providence was an indubitable fact. 
The seeming contradiction between this theory and the pro- 
nounced individualism of a former period may be resolved by 
the doctrine he held as to the same individual passing through 
innumerable stages of development in different spirit lives. 
Mr. Sime says truly that his idea of the transmigration of 
souls was not a mere arbitrary guess loosely thrown out, but 
followed as a necessary consequence from the principle he 
held that each individual must go through all the stages of 
progress traversed by the race, which could not be accom- 
plished in any one life. With so pervading an idea of the 
permanence of the personality, and of its being made the sub- 
ject of an indefinite if not even endless series of educative 
processes, how is it possible that Lessing should not also have 
held the doctrine of the Divine Personality? ‘I thank the 
Creator,’ he exclaimed, in a note to his edition of Jerusalem’s 
‘Philosophical Essays,’ ‘that I must will; that I must will 
the best.’ Here he certainly assumes a doctrine of philo- 
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sophical necessity ; for he says we do not need liberty, either 
for our activity here or for our blessedness hereafter. Is it 
to be supposed that while thus writing he believed neither in 
a Personal Creator nor in a self-conscious immortality be- 
yond the grave? There is no weakening of this position by 
saying that the ‘ Divine element’ which Lessing traced in 
the history of humanity was the operating force of a natural 
development, and that all human progress was to him a mani- 
festation of God. Precisely; but that of necessity involves 
the existence of a God who is to be manifested. 

In summing up Lessing’s philosophy, Mr. Sime is com- 
pelled by candour to admit that he ‘ undoubtedly approached 
the theory which attributes personality to God, since the idea 
of choice is essentially a human idea.’ So nearly approached 
it, that we must regard him as either a bungler or a hypocrite 
if, with all he said on the subject, he did not most heartily 
embrace it; and Lessing was assuredly neither the one nor 
the other. It is not fair to say that he must in this have fol- 
lowed impulse rather than rezson, or to try to explain matters 
in the following very hazy way. 


There is an unquenchable longing in certain minds of a high type for 
some indication that not in vain is this great spectacle of human strife 
and agony ; that there is a meaning in the ceaseless process of evolution; 
that there is some far-off joy, in which perhaps we shall not participate, 
but which shall be worthy of the vast and mysterious discipline by which 
it has been prepared. 


To attribute such grandiose sentiments to Lessing is to read 
into him the conclusions of nineteenth century Agnosticism, 
which Lessing would have scorned. 

We have maintained against Mr. Sime’s negative criticism 
that Lessing, whatever else he held or did not hold, must 
have accepted and maintained with living force the idea of 
God as a Personal Being. Education has its end because it is 
a process, and Lessing’s faith in the improvement and final 
perfectibility of man rested on his faith in the Divine design, 
which implied governance, providence, and guidance. The 
details of the ‘ Education of the Human Race’ all go to con- 
firm this; and it contains besides a vindication of the leading 
doctrines of Christianity as educative steps in the great pro- 
cess. Therefore we cannot admit the relevance of Mr. Sime’s 
attempt to treat his theological dogmatic positions with in- 
difference. We cannot go on to claim that Lessing was 
theoretically a Christian in any ordinary sense of the term. 
Yet he was more of a Christian than Mr. Sime will admit. 
Tn one part he says, ‘One could almost wish that Lessing had 
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plainly uttered his whole mind’ in his argument with Goeze 
regarding Christianity. There was certainly an ‘ appearance 
of disingenuousness ’ in defining what he ‘ understands by the 
Christian religion,’ and distinguishing that from what he 
might ‘believe in the Christian religion;’ and the disin- 
genuousness is not merely in appearance. Nevertheless a 
distinction may be taken between merely negative Rationalism 
and such acceptance of the results of Christianity as the 
highest spiritual force in the education of humanity which 
Lessing gave. The Naturalism which Lessing brought to 
explain the supernatural elements in religion did not ex- 
clude belief in the Divine character of Christ. It might 
even be possible to show that he led the way towards that 
reconciliation of the positive constructions of Christianity 
with free criticism which has occupied the highest thought 
of Germany. Mr. Sime puts Lessing on a basis of mere 
Naturalism, or Positivism, or Humanism, which almost ex- 
cludes the higher constitutive elements of his religious thought. 
Lessing did more than lead the way in a barren deistical re- 
conciliation of Christian dogmas with reason. He held at 
least that revelation was in the order of time a higher 
Potenz, to which by a long process reason might be ulti- 
mately elevated. This, of course, is not the Christian idea 
of revelation; but neither is it sheer Rationalism. On the 
other hand, however, it would be folly to claim Lessing, as 
many have done, as orthodox, because in his letters to his 
brother he denounced the rational Christianity of a Spalding, 
Teller, Semmler, and others, as Mistjauche, and because in 
his Anti-Goeze lucubrations he opposes Christian tradition 
and the Fathers to the mere exegetical demonstration of the 
Christian dogmas. The orthodox doctrines were likened by 
him to the ‘ dirty water,’ which should not indeed be thrown 
out till one has obtained other and purer water ; but he most 
plainly will not have it for himself to wash in. Orthodoxy 
was denounced by him as of merely modern origin, built up 
on ‘ historical proofs’ and bibliolatry. The latter he specially 
denounced, and laboriously strove to tear in pieces the har- 
monies of the Gospel narratives, which he said confounded 
spirit and letter, Bible and religion. But the modern ‘reason- 
able Christianity,’ which had torn down the wall of separation 
between revelation and reason, and which taught a revelation 
that did not reveal anything, was equally distasteful to him. 
Lessing’s real confession of faith is unquestionably to be 
found in his ‘ Nathan,’ as to which he wrote to his brother, 
that in the way in which he represents his Nathan as thinking, 
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he had himself always thought. Unfortunately, it is not 
always perfectly clear how Nathan does think. 


Not without ground (says Erdmann) can Lessing have made the alter- 
ation in the fable borrowed from Boccacio, according to which there was 
made out of a costly but common ring one which had the secret virtue 
of making acceptable before God and man the person who wore it in 
that faith. If Lessing, like Boccacio, had made only two rings, then 
would he not have, like Boccacio, three rings that are equal, for two of 
them have not the secret virtue. If, however, no one of the three rings, 
not even the real one, shows this virtue, then is the omission of the effect, 
if we follow strictly Lessing’s mode of dealing with the fable, only to be 
explained by this — that the condition of the same, 7.e., faith, was alone 
granted to the possessor of the ring, and he alone could have this virtue. 


According to this view Lessing would then have held the 
belief in an absolute religion, though we should still be as far 
as ever from knowing what that was to which he gave the 
highest place. 

This is a problem that can never be solved, nor does it 
perhaps greatly matter that it should be. Lessing was dis- 
tinctively in his own day a negative and revolutionary force 
in religion, and the right of free criticism in all things was 
the most prominent and perhaps the most essential of his 
principles. That he thereby helped to complete the great 
work begun by Luther of emancipating thought from the 
shackles of mere authority; that in his hard blows against 
bibliolatry he gave an impetus which when not expended in 
mere negation, has aided in taking up the religious conscious- 
ness to a higher plane, we are ready to admit. The emphasis 
he laid on the practical results of Christianity, his fond brood- 
ing over the ‘ testament of John’ to ‘love one another,’ and 
his efforts to inculcate tolerance and charity, have certainly 
redounded to the spiritual benefit of humanity. As is always 
the case, more has been claimed for him than is really his 
due on one side and the other; but all must admit that 
Germany and Europe owe him a debt of deep gratitude for 
his humanizing influence in the higher regions of thought 
and culture. Theologians may pardon even his fiercest po- 
lemics in view of his insight into the practical character of 


- the religion of Christ. But it is necessary to vindicate his 


real position against attempts to place him on the level of 
modern Naturalism, and for that end we have written. 
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Pensées de Joubert; précédées de sa Correspondance, d'une Notice 
sur sa Vie, son Caractere, et ses Travaux, Par M. Pavt pe 
Rayna. Paris, 1871. 


Ir would be impossible for the most vivid imagination fully to 
realize, through the long perspective of nearly a century, the 
depressing effects produced on the advocates of equitable 
political freedom by that brief supremacy of ultra-democratism 
—the Reign of Terror. To a crowd of enthusiasts, inspired 
by dreams foreshaping perfection in politics and sociology, the 
bright promise born in 1789 expired in 1793. Upon higher 
and more generous minds, the terrible character of the 
latter epoch exercised far more than a mere transient dis- 
couragement. It could hardly have been otherwise. Politics 
had not yet grown into a full-blown science. Its rapidly 
increasing importance, however, rendered the conjectural 
character of much of the fruit it might yield eminently invit- 
ing to certain speculative minds. Ignorance, leaving the 
imagination illimitable scope, betrayed the politician into the 
elaboration of projects which, committed to action, failed at the 
crucial moment. It was therefore perfectly natural that most 
of those who had been framers of political constitutions, or 
even mere passive believers in the efficacy of certain novel 
systems of polity, should, when the Revolution had distinctly 
shown its reconstructive incapacity, sink into despondency, 
or be seduced to join the ranks of reaction. During the re- 
vulsion of feeling which subsisted immediately preceding, and 
for some years after, the collapse of the Revolution, the élite 
of those who had ever consistently opposed radical political 
changes obtained for their opinions a degree of authority to 
which such opinions were by no means entitled. Probably 
the most influential exponents of this class were De Maistre 
and De Bonald. In spite of their inartistic expression, the 
numerous pamphlets embodying the opinions of the latter 
arrested attention, and often wrought conviction, by the feel- 
ing of integrity with which they were imbued. Immeasurably 
superior to De Bonald in all the graces of style, De Maistre 
achieved a far-reaching influence mainly, or at least in a not- 
able degree, through the seductive forms in which his reason- 
ing was moulded, and partly, it may be surmised, through 
the vivid impressions frequently produced by his ‘ sublime 
exaggerations.’ 
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Differing not less widely from the effete dogmas of despotism 
than from the weak conclusions of despondency, there pre- 
vailed, in a more extended class, healthy growths of political 
compromise which, favoured by high intellectual culture 
and mental firmness, developed into consistently progres- 
sive forms. The cataclysm of 1789 produced also a body 
of thinkers presenting a combination of the chief character- 
istics of the more clearly defined parties already enumer- 
ated. Heartily greeting the first heralds of political change, 
steadily supporting the Revolution through the salutary 
stages of its existence, preserving a hopeful equanimity 
during its worst excesses, and renewing an active alliance 
with it after the 9 Thermidor, the representatives of this high- 
minded but unpractical party retreated at last before the 
tyranny which seemed to be inherent in every form of 
popular government. From this state of conservative neu- 
trality few had the moral energy again to emerge into active 
political life. Belonging, however, to a high, if not the 
highest, order of minds, those among them who have left any 
discernible traces may fairly claim some share of notice. It 
is but seldom, however, that we obtain a distinct glimpse of 
any typical example belonging to this class. Congregating 
for the most part in certain exclusive Parisian salons, they 
rarely failed to introduce subjects of abiding interest among 
the ephemeral topics which then constituted the current inter- 
change of thought. 

During the early dawn of the nineteenth century (1800-1803) 
there existed a salon, unobtrusively situated in the Rue Neuve- 
du-Luxembourg, which afforded upon the whole one of the 
best examples of that liberal though inert conservatism 
formed from out the mass.of diversified and impressive 
experience which had been crowded into a decade of years. 
Over this salon presided Madame de Beaumont, whose father, 
the Count de Montmorin, had worthily filled various high 
official stations, notably that of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
under Louis XVI. She was admirably qualified to gather 
around her the pure, the refined, the intellectual. ‘ She loved 
merit ’—so it was said by one who knew her well—‘as 
others love beauty.’ Among those who frequented her salon 
may be noticed Madame de Vintimille, who had been inti- 
mate with many celebrated queens of French society, and who 
prominently figures among the last few representatives of that 
peculiar phase of exquisitely charming refinement in manners 
and conversation which characterized French society during 
the eighteenth century—a refinement to which probably no 
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social arrangements differing materially from those which 
subsisted at that period could have givenbirth. ‘Hélas!’ it was 
often said, ‘ces femmes-la sont les derniéres; elles emporte- 
ront leur secret.’ Chateaubriand, whose claims to considera- 
tion need no enumeration, was a constant visitor. Equally 
assiduous in his attendance was the poet Fontanes. There 
were others whose names are not unknown to fame; but, like 
these eminent men, they did not sufficiently exhibit the leading 
traits that contributed to fashion those timid political opinions 
which occupied a wide area between inert liberalism and 
aggressive reaction. Such indifference, if not repugnance, to 
any alliance with the acting political world was, however, 
represented in a greater or less degree by a majority of the 
habitués of the salon in the Rue Neuve-du-Luxembourg, and of 
other select réunions. Among this majority were some who 
might have entered the political or literary arena with great 
promise of success. Of these, Joubert—the most cherished 
and attractive of those who were admitted to the friendship 
of Madame de Beaumont—affords a striking example. En- 
dowed with a mind which delighted to soar into the regions 
of the sublime, and to compare the varied products of the 
intellect with an ideal standard of perfection far transcend- 
ing that of ordinary men, he left writings which indicate 
that he possessed a critical faculty in literature and art une- 
qualled in his own time, and rarely paralleled in the past. As 
a metaphysician—certain avowed antipathies notwithstanding 
—he would also have obtained a noticeable reputation ; for 
though deficient in depth and amplitude, and conforming 
too unreservedly to obsolescent dogmas and forms, his phi- 
losophy, as exhibited in the few specimens vouchsafed us, 
commends itself to notice by certain picturesque and poetic 
evolutions both of thought and of expression. Joubert 
was evidently inspired by Plato,—of whom he frequently 
confesses himself a devoted and loving disciple, — when 
he observes of philosophy, ‘Je la veux ailée et chantante:’ 
and this, in truth, he might safely have affirmed of nearly 
all within the wide realm of intellectual speculation. These 
natural abilities were unweariedly cultivated throughout his 
life. Rarely venturing, even during his early years, any con- 
spicuous participation in the momentous struggles agitating 
France, the unpractical bias of his character, backed by ex- 
cessive sensibililty, continually impelled him, as public events 
thickened, and his observation and experience ripened, to 
accelerate his retreat from the political gloom which sur- 
rounded him. It was thus he was led to exclaim, ‘My spirit 
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has been driven by the Revolution from the real world. I 
loves to rise into illimitable space, there to wanton on waves 
of light, and become penetrated with joy and splendour.’ 

Joseph Joubert was born in 1754, at Montignac, a small 
town in the proviace of Périgord. Like many a man upon 
whom nature has bestowed powerful and refined intellectual 
faculties, he was indebted to his mother for a careful supervi- 
sion of his early mental training—for that initial culture which 
forms the starting-point in many a bright career. Often—even 
in those years when the shadows of age were stealing over him 
—a retrospective glance at the epoch of his childhood would fill 
his mind with blissful reflections. Ever presenting itself, the 
gentle image of his mother rarely failed to awaken fond and 
grateful remembrance. His father, who had eight children, 
destined Joseph, the eldest, for the legal profession, and with 
that intent sent him to Toulouse to prosecute the usual quali- 
fying studies. To the youthful Joubert, possessing fastidious. 
tastes, and a mind dreamily, though nobly, tempered, such a 
pursuit could not be otherwise than distasteful. Besides, his 
physical constitution—which was feeble and continually sub- 
ject to disorder— would surely have been crushed by any 
lengthened attempt to prosecute the burthensome studies 
which the law demands of her votaries. The proposed course 
was, therefore, very early abandoned. 

The depressing anticipation of a life - long association 
with the cold, rigid formulas of the law, gave place to 
genial prospects of an existence passed in the pleasant 
ways of literature and philosophy. In 1778 young Joubert 
made his appearance in Paris, where he became acquainted 
with the chief representatives of the spirit which characterized 
and dominated the eighteenth century. It is curious to ob- 
serve the high degree of estimation in which he held most of 
those remarkable men who were approaching, or who had 
reached, the culminating point in their influence. It seems 
strange that Joubert, so delicately constituted and refined, 
should become, though only for a short time, not merely an 
intimate associate, but an ardent disciple, of Diderot! In 
mental character, it would be difficult to imagine two men 
more radically antagonistic. There was evidently a something 
in the vague agitation and general temper of the times—as 
notoriously exemplified in numerous cases of individuals, and 
even of classes, professing upon the whole widely different 
opinions—that favoured the commingling of certain political 
and social incongruities. Besides, it is hardly surprising that 
one so experienced and ingenuous should feel somewhat fas- 
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cinated in the presence of such versatile and prodigious intel- 
lectual power. 

In the great events of 1789, Joubert recognized a bright 
turning-point in the history of humanity. Even after the 
Reign of Terror, he held on to this pleasing faith with con- 
siderable tenacity. Varying and insensibly decaying in inten- 
sity, it was yet sufficiently strong under the Directory to decide 
his acceptance of certain official duties in the Department of 
Public Instruction. His cry was still, ‘Vive a jamais la 
liberté!’ But the inroads of experience were then beginning to 
force his mind reluctantly in a reactive direction. It was no 
sudden disenchantment that induced the final change: no 
visible point marks the epoch of transition. Current events 
in France were palpably drying up on all sides the sources 
of enthusiasm: even moderate expectations of human pro- 
gress, if not in the majority of cases overborne, rarely 
escaped a severe check. ‘My discoveries ’—so Joubert some- 
where reluctantly confesses—‘ have forced my return to pre- 
judices.’ The term ‘ prejudices’ must be regarded here in a 
tempered aspect, by no means devoid of light, and not unsus- 
ceptible of a liberal interpretation. For a few months in the 
early period of the Empire Joubert resumed his official labours. 
About this -time he had arrived, through much hesitation, at 
the conclusion that despotic power, in its most enlightened 
form, appeared best adapted to maintain governmental sta- 
bility, and to assure the fruits of progress. The usual course 
of his speculative opinions was still towards the infinite, but 
in a changed and less decided direction. 

In 1798, Joubert had the good fortune to marry a lady 
possessing considerable property, and—quite as serviceable to 
him—an inexhaustible fund of common sense. This event 
produced little change in his quiet and studious habits. From 
the violent political storms of the time he had sought re- 
fuge at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, a small town in the province 
of Bourgogne; and there, not far. from the picturesque 
Chateau de Passy, the residence of his friend Madame de 
Beaumont, he awaited the return of public tranquillity. When 
the democratic hurricane had passed by, he revisited Paris, 
taking up his abode in the Rue Saint-Honoré, to which, as the 
winter of each succeeding year approached, he seldom failed 
to return, 

In his early youth, Joubert, yielding with much com- 
placency to an intellectual craving, began to register the 
most striking products of his daily musings—a practice 
which, with rare intermissions, he continued to follow for 
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nearly half a century. To assume coherent consecutiveness, 
however, for such thoughts, and call them a diary, is hardly 
consistent either with their intrinsic character or with the 
mere external form in which they are embodied. Ever giving 
instant effect to the call of inspiration, Joubert was wont to 


- transcribe his impressions upon any scrap of paper that 


might be directly available. In bed or in a carriage, on 
horseback or on foot, any brilliant or suggestive thought 
was immediately recorded. In this desultory manner were 
formed, as years passed on, masses of leaflets with inscrip- 
tions more or less legible, which ultimately, under friendly 
supervision, resolved themselves into groups of pensées bearing 
special nomenclatures. Not far removed from such extreme 
disconnection among their elements were the contents of 
several portfolios—crowds of livrets, in which were noted brief 
opinions upon men, events, and books. To the entreaties of his 
friends—repeated through many years—to reduce into orderly 
array and publish his scattered thoughts, Joubert would 
usually relegate the performance of such acts to less distracted 
times. ‘Not yet,’ in one of its many forms, was his ever ready 
answer. The times changed, and then the ‘not yet’ changed 
too into the final, ‘’Tis too late.’ 

Joubert was deficient in creative power: he possessed little 
ability and no inclination to co-ordinate and impart a struc- 
tural unity of design to his thoughts. ‘My ideas!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ ’tis the building in which to lodge them that costs 
me the pains. I am like an Adolian harp, that gives forth 
certain pleasant sounds, but never executes a complete melody.’ 
Then again he says, ‘I possess abundance of that which 
ministers to thought, but little of that which ministers to 
life. I make no pretension to the use of what is called 
force, vigour, nerve, energy, élan, except to rise into 
mine own ethereal abode.’ Diffident to excess of his own 
capabilities, he was yet perpetually striving to reach perfection. 
‘If there is any man tormented with the ambition to crowd a 
whole book into a single phrase, and that phrase into a single 
word, it is I... Towards such an extreme consummation, 
however, he made many felicitous strides. His Pensées ex- 
hibit excellences which give them a high place among those 
successful attempts to picture ordinary human frailties in a 
few graphic touches, and to realize in concise phraseology the 
widely-applicable aspects of morality. But it was not until 
1838, fourteen years after the fastidious hand which had 
traced them had been in the grave, that Chateaubriand, one 
of Joubert’s intimate friends, reduced them to some degree 
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of order, and gave a selection to the world. Not completely, 
—that is beyond probability,—but certainly to a very reas- 
suring degree, the misgivings of the author would have 
vanished if he had had an inkling of the high position 
which his Pensées have attained in the estimation of a ‘ fit 
audience.’ That they will ever become popular among the 
mass of the reading public, is hardly to be expected. They 
are generally too subtile, too delicately refined, both in- 
trinsically and in expression, to associate congenially with 
minds unaccustomed to breathe the serene ether in which the 
greater number were conceived. Yet it must be admitted 
that the luminous texture with which it was sought to clothe 
the Pensées sometimes betrays symptoms of laborious ela- 
boration. This overstrained yearning after excellence pre- 
sents at times, moreover, a deficiency of power and a leaning 
towards affectation ; but such symptoms of inability to reach 
an unattainable standard detract but a very little from the 
many admirable inherent qualities which they rarely fail to 
display. 

In the estimation ofthe most accredited critical authorities, 
the Pensées of Joubert occupy a place in French literature 
little inferior to the high position usually accorded to the 
Pensées of Pascal, the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld, and the 
Caracteres of La Bruyére ; and certainly they equal the admir- 
able moral reflections of Vauvenargues. They are agreeably 
distinguished from the Pensées of Pascal by a more intimate 
acquaintance with, and a greater sympathy for, mankind; 
they contrast favourably with the Mazximes in their standard 
of morality and in their acknowledgment of good no less than 
of bad qualities in the human heart; and they surpass the 
Caractéres in comprehensiveness of aim and in elevation of 
tone. 

Pascal, ever restless and melancholy, ever absorbed in 
gloomy reveries, sought to obtain peace of mind by an uncon- 
ditional surrender to faith. ‘I like him,’ some admirer re- 
marked, ‘falling on his knees, covering his eyes with his 
hands, and crying, ‘‘ I believe.’’’ His short life was one long 
sickness, a state to which he resigned himself with the com- 
forting persuasion that ‘disease in some of its forms is the 
natural state of Christians.’ Again—as if designing to place 
himself before us in his habitual humour—he cries, ‘ Humble 
thyself, impotent reason! Hold thy peace, feeble nature!’ His 
Pensées, so we are assured by his sister, were ‘thoughts which 
occurred to him in the course of meditating upon his projected 
work against atheists.’ Though describing man in accents 
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too often derived from pious fanaticism, they are instinct with 
a power—somewhat fierce perhaps in fervour—that in a single 
phrase flashes upon the mind the secret of human actions. 
Never do they, whether in denunciation or in exhortation, fall 
short of a certain sombre grandeur of tone and construction; 
and seldom do they condescend to treat of sin cooped within 
the narrow precincts of certain classes of society traceable 
and numerable: they are not portraits of men, but the 
likeness of humanity. 

With the austere and fanatical ‘ Thoughts’ of Pascal, how- 
ever, the Pensées of Joubert have far more affinity than with 
the Mazimes of La Rochefoucauld. In the latter, virtue is 
affirmed to be a mere transfiguration of vice. Mankind is 
represented by a contemptibly narrow class, artificially parti- 
tioned off, and stamped with the invidious privileges of a caste: 
the moral and intellectual aspects of humanity are assumed 
to be truly represented by the exceptionally depraved acts, 
feelings, and principles generally prevalent among the haute 
noblesse of the seventeenth century! On the other hand, the 
Caracteres of La Bruyere, for the most part exquisite minia- 
tures of numerous small though influential classes of society, 
miniatures which are yet, in their broadest traits, veritable 
transcripts from the features of humanity, present frequent 
near approaches to the Pensées of Joubert. They are as far 
removed from the proud, ascetic disdain of Pascal’s Pensées, 
as from the shortsighted bitterness of the Mazimes. Joubert 
himself declares of La Bruyére’s work—‘ Il y a d’aussi beaux 
et de plus beaux livres que le sien; mais il n’en est point 
d’aussi absolument parfait.’ 

But it is when Joubert is placed beside Vauvenargues that 
resemblances become numerous and striking. Toleration and 
independence, usually qualified and held in check by judicious 
supervision,—the activity of restraint being generally more ob- 
vious in Joubert,—characterize both. The good and the beau- 
tiful are ever recognized with similar enthusiastic admiration. 
Over each, clemency and grace hold a persuasive sway, 
which no vicissitude of fortune or of opinion could shake. In 
moral discernment and intellectual taste they hold a high 
‘position among the teachers of mankind, though here the 
leaning of the balance appears to be in favour of Joubert. It 
is probable, however, that many shades of dissimilarity which 
they present would have disappeared if Vauvenargues, 
like Joubert, had been spared to mature his judgment. In 
the series of French moralists which began with Montaigne, 
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they shine with a comparatively mild and purely natural 
radiauce; and though they rarely rise to an equality with 
their predecessors either in originality or in the higher fas- 
cinations of style, they surpass them in justice and in mental 
elevation. 

To analyze the Pensées with any approach to fulness 
would exceed our permitted space. Unsystematic in form, and 
in spirit regardless of conventional restrictions, they cannot,. 
consistently with the wide sympathies they display, find 
a fitting place in any recognized school of philosophy. There’ 
is an ardent eclecticism in their substance and expression 
which gives them a separate, if not a very distinctive, char- 
acter. Though often tending towards the sublime, they are 
always suffused with grace and tenderness. At times eccen- 
tric in their course and subtile in their tendency, and affording 
few indications of creative power, they vividly impress the 
mind with a perception of the beauty and tempered justice 
of the spirit which fashioned them. Upon the whole, they 
present a combination of attractiveness which seldom fails 
to lead captive the attention. Their general character, and 
the vesture in which they usually appear, may in some 
measure be inferred from the following extracts :— 


Ou vont nos idées ? Elles vont dans la mémoire de Dieu. 

La lumiére est ’ombre de Dieu; la clarté, l’ombre de la lumiére. 

Des yeux levés au ciel sont toujours beaux, quels qu ils soient. 

La vertu par calcul est la vertu du vice. 

L’example descend et ne monte pas. 
. La religion est la seule métaphysique que le vulgaire soit capable d’en- 
tendre et d’adopter. 

Un homme qui ne montre aucun défaut est un sot ou un hypocrite 
dont il faut se méfier. 

Si l’apathie est, comme on le dit, de l’égoisme en repos, l’activité, 
qu’on vante tant, pourrait bien étre de l’égoisme en mouvement. 

Quand on a trouvé ce qu’on cherchait, on n’a pas le temps dele dire: 
il faut mourir ! 


Such is the nature of the tone and spirit which, infinitely 
varied in modulation, direction, and scope, pervades the 
Pensées. Their terseness and exquisite mechanism render 
less conspicuous their deficiency in originality. Joubert him- 
self was fully sensible that he could not be regarded as one of 
the great initiators of wisdom. ‘Je voudrais monnoyer la 
sagesse, c’est-a-dire, la frapper en maximes, en proverbes, en 
sentences faciles a retenir et a transmettre.’ He placed beauty 
and elegance before strength and vigour. ‘On mesure les 
esprits par leur stature: il voudrait mieux les estimer par 
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leur beauté.’ The goal he yearned to attain was ever the 
perfect : purity of expression was dearer to him than éclat. 
‘Force,’ he says, ‘is not energy: some authors have more 
muscles than talent.’ It must be admitted, indeed, that in 
his speculations Joubert too often drifted towards a certain 
dreamy spiritualism, and was unwisely prone to give exclu- 
sive play to the fastidious refinements of his own taste. In 
strange contrast to this somewhat overwrought scrupulosity, 
he was ever averse to metaphysical subtleties, to diffuseness 
of expression, and professedly to all abstractions stretching 
into the chimerical, or even betraying vaguely determinate 
appearances. ‘Combien de gens,’ he exclaims, ‘se font ab- 
straits pour paraitre profonds! La plupart des termes abstraits 
sont des ombres qui cachent des vides.’ 

This duality of feeling and taste accompanied Joubert 
into the region of politics. It was by no means an unusual 
product of the times. Direct contemplation of the effects re- 
sulting both from autocratic and democratic tyranny im- 
pelled the more susceptible of cultivated minds to long 
for a despotism resting upon a broad and well - defined 
basis of justice. There can be no doubt that the extreme 
length to which Joubert and certain of his contemporaries, 
endowed like himself with a high and delicately-constituted 
mental organization, carried their distrust of liberty is, in a 
multitude of aspects, susceptible of considerable extenuation. 
There are many grains of truth in such sentences as the 
following :— 


Demander une liberté illimitée, sur quoi que ce soit, c’est demander 
Varbitraire; car il y a arbitraire partout oi la liberté est sans limites. 
.... Liberté! Liberté ! En toutes choses justice, et ce sera assez de 
liberté. 

Tenons pour assuré qu’ aucun gouvernement ne peut étre une affaire 
de choix ; c’est presque toujours une affaire de nécessité. 

Ceux qui veulent gouverner aiment la république; ceux qui veulent 
étre bien gouvernés n’aiment que la monarchie. 

Donner un nouveau gouvernement 4 une vieille nation, c’est mettre 
du jeune sang dans un vieux corps. 

Les meilleures lois naissent des usages. 


Urgently, as in the past, the present needs the iteration of 
such admonitory utterances. If the English—indebted as 
much to the insularity of their position and to their good for- 
tune as to their political wisdom—less perceptibly demand 
such advice than any other European people, it must be 
conceded that the subjoined remarks possess a special, if not 
exclusive, applicability to them. ‘To be always speaking about 
prosperity and commerce, is to talk like a merchant and not 
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like a philosopher. To direct all endeavour solely towards the: 
enrichment of a peuple, is to act in the manner of a banker 
and not in the spirit of a legislator.’ Again—pointing directly’ 
to England—he says, ‘ All I can see there is a people incapable: 
of perceiving the possibility of buying its riches at too high a 
price.’ He is not less candid when speaking of his own coun-: 
trymen. ‘Les Francais sont les hommes du monde les plus: 
propres a devenir fous, sans perdre la téte.’ Of the Russians: 
he speaks in a disparaging tone not altogether free from the: 
harshness of prejudice; though assuredly his opinion errs: 
rather in approaching an exclusively unfavourable extreme 
than in trenching upon the positively unjust. 


Politeness in ceremonious externalities, barbarous in the habitudes of 
life ; feebleness through ignorance, and presumption through successes ; 
imperfection resulting from natural incapacity, and excellence derived 
from foreign sources; vices which nave endured a thousand years, and are 
ineradicable because drawing their vitality from race, habit, and climate ; 
virtues which have existed but a day, and are ephemeral, because the 
products of training, and not the spontaneous offspring of nature. In a 
word, a people that has been made to assume appearances repugnant to 
its natural character, and whose inevitable destiny is to relapse into what 
it was—such are the Russians. 


These and other similar sketches present a broad accuracy 
which is unquestionable; but it is equally certain that they 
present a spirit of intolerance, not only towards recent colos- 
sal political innovations, but to the concession even of a re- 
stricted range of political change. From observations upon 
special national characteristics, this conservative spirit fol- 
lowed him into the broader area of the ages; though there, 
as elsewhere, merely colouring, rarely distorting, the general 
accuracy of the inferences or judgments presented to us. 


Le siécle a cru faire des progrés en allant dans des précipices. 

Il faut opposer aux idées libérales du siécle les idées morales de tous 
les temps. 

Les modernes s’obstinent & procéder par leurs lignes droites; les 
circuits platoniciens étaient une méthode plus sure. 

L’antiquité! J’en aime mieux les ruines que les reconstructions. 


Joubert was evidently haunted by the same spirit of dis- 
taste and dread of novelty whilst occupied upon his Jugements 
Littéraires ; though there also he does not seem to have 
permitted such morbid impressions appreciably to deflect his 
opinions from their generally impartial course. 

Before quoting a few of his thoughts upon style, we may 
hazard an opinion that the distinctive peculiarities of his own 
composition were :—a scrupulous preference in the choice and 
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arrangement of words, carried at times to the verge of affec- 
tation: a sensitive determinateness of expression that, amply 
ensuring the avoidance of turgidity, seldom ventures to 
assume either very lofty or very brilliant forms: a classical 
refinement and a natural ease which, though occasionally 
betraying traces of study, and affording few indications 
of strength, present an infinite variety of attractions; and 
a sustained elevation that, hovering about but only occa- 
sionally reaching the sublime, is always instinct with nobility 
and exquisite grace. From these structural characteristics 
of his own literary fragments, the closely allied inference 
presents itself, that Joubert in his remarks on style would 
lace beauty before strength, and delicacy before vividness. 
o doubt the coexistence of such attributes in a literary pro- 
duction would place it among the very highest creations of 
genius; but with works possessing such supreme excellence, 
criticism in its wide acceptation has little to do, and naturally 
turns to those in which there exist various appearances and 
combinations of good and bad qualities. That Joubert pos- 
sessed faculties and acquired powers peculiarly well adapted 
to the analysis and estimation of style, and to criticism gene- 
rally, is attested by the highest authorities. ‘He appears,’ 
says Sainte Beuve — after expressing admiration for those 
thoughts of Joubert which relate to poetry, to criticism, to 
style, to taste—‘to have made an addition both original and 
notable to the treasures amassed by his most excellent pre- 
decessors.’ There is much truth and beauty associated in the 
following aphoristic comments on style :— 


Le style frivole a depuis longtemps atteint parmi nous sa_perfec- 
tion. 

Les meilleurs temps littéraires ont toujours été ceux ot les auteurs ont 
pesé et compté leurs mots. 

Les trés-bons écrivains écrivent peu, parce qu'il leur faut beaucoup de 
temps pour réduire en beauté leur abondance ou leur richesse. 

Chez les uns, le style nait des pensées; chez les autres, les pensées 
naissent du style. 

Quand on se contente de comprendre 4 demi, on se contente aussi 
d’exprimer a demi, et alors on écrit facilement. 

Les mots, comme les verres, obscurcissent tout ce qu’ils n’aident pas a 
mieux voir. 

Le plus humble style donne le gout du beau, s'il exprime la situation 
dune ime grande et belle. 

Un seul beau son est plus beau qu’un long parler. 

Le style tempéré seul est classique. 

Le poli et le fini sont au style ce que le vernis est aux tableaux; ils le 
conservent, le font durer, l’éternisent en quelque sorte. 

Concision ornée, beauté unique du style. 

On n’est correct qu’en corrigeant. 


i 
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Quand un ouvrage sent la lime, c’est quwil n’est pas assez poli. 
Le génie commence les beaux ouvrages, mais le travail seul les achéve. 
La direction de notre esprit est plus importante que son progrés. 


In spite of the political storms and the consequent turbid 
social eddies in which he was ever involved, Joubert rarely 
allows his expressed opinions of intellectual creations to be 
affected by personal antipathies. He deserves in full measure 
the eulogy which gleams through the graphic phraseology of 
the following quotation from a letter addressed to him by 
Chateaubriand :—‘ You appear willing to regard even hell 
itself on its least unfavourable side.’ (Anglicé) ‘You are 
willing to give the devil his due.’ His device was—‘ Philan- 
thropy and Repentance.’ But though ever eminently in- 
fluenced in his opinions and judgments by charity and 
impartiality, he was by no means tolerant of calculated and 
systematic determinations towards evil, or of perversity in 
error. In a letter to M. de Fontanes, he writes, ‘I have a 
certain degree of love for errors that are naives, and for 
follies that are natural; but for those learned errors which 
display art in their fabrication I have a profound dislike : 
even towards truths that arrive by way of reflection I am by 
no means strongly affected.’ His simplicity, tenderness, and 
delicacy were rarely unaccompanied by a steady firmness of 
principle that, in presence of the most captivating plausibi- 
lities, of sophisms verging upon demonstration, or even of 
hesitating truth, assumed a sternness before which com- 
promise quailed, and even the voice of mercy, ordinarily 
swaying his mind widely and influentially, was barely audible. 
Moderation, not loose or unbalanced, but steadily adjusted by 
consistency, shone conspicuously in his character. Though 
possessing strong feelings, systematic hatred had no place in 
his heart; nor, indeed, was his mind deflected to a question- 
able degree by any influence derived from rigid preposses- 
sions. In his Jugements Littéraires, we find no trace of 
subserviency to popularly-recognized authority; no pliant 
reference to, much less dependence upon, any opinion save 
his own. Endowed with a depth of penetration and a clear- 
ness of observation which afforded him an ample vantage- 
ground for the attainment of distinction among critics of the 
highest order, he accepted the proffered position, and records, 
with a perfection of concentration, the results of long and ever 
welcome meditation upon the varied moral and intellectual 
aspects of humanity; the more frequent course of his 
thoughts tending to pourtray with vivid truthfulness, if not 
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always with impartial completeness of touch, the leading 
minds of his own epoch. ‘In literature,’ Sainte Beuve 
assures us, ‘the enthusiasms, the passions, the judgments of 
Joubert, place him conspicuously among the foremost minds 
of his age, and, as a critic, give him a place apart.’ 

Many well- authenticated acts, and many written expres- 

‘sions of opinion, prove that although Joubert—more palpably 
‘towards the close of his life—occasionally permitted political 
“preferences, and even political prejudices, to dim the customary 
sperspicacity of his mental vision, he never allowed that vision 
‘to be darkened by political injustice. Listen, for example, to 
his indignant utterances touching the utter disregard with 
which the announcement of the death of Madame de Staél was 
received by liberal Europe. ‘Madame de Staél, whom I have 
‘never seen, whom I have a thousand times avoided, who, in 
‘my estimation, misapplied incontestably great mental and 
‘moral endowments, and whose death appears to me a bless- 
ing, is allowed to make her exit from the world without 
exciting any noticeable expression of sympathy even from her 
most loudly-professed friends. This palpable feeling of in- 
‘difference saddens me. But for the public journals, I should 
shave been left in ignorance of the departure of one whose 
life had been so tumultuous, of one who in spirit is still so 
‘vividly in our midst, of one so long belauded and glorified.’ 
“That the ‘ties of friendship and even of affection were in- 
“sufficient to influence the scrupulous impartiality of his judg- 
‘ment, Joubert sufficiently exemplifies in some remarks which 
wwe find in a letter of his to M. Molé upon the literary 
‘peculiarities and general character of Chateaubriand :— 


Never questioning himself, except to know if his taste and imagination 
‘are content, if his ideas are rounded, if his phrases are harmonious, if his 
images. are well coloured, Chateaubriand looks but cursorily to see if the 
whole is good—that is the least of his anxieties. . . . Naturally prodigal, 
he is by no means naturally generous. Generosity implies a spirit of 
practical reflection, and of unselfish attention to the welfare of others, 
‘which Chiteaubriand assuredly cannot number among the gifts bestowed 
upon him by nature, and which he certainly shows little inclination to 

- acquire. 


Equally severe, though equally within the limits of justice, 
are many of his Jugements Littéraires, from which we will now 
cull, as samples of their general spirit and character, a few 
‘salient criticisms. 


Though Pascal conceived strongly, he invented nothing. . . . Most 
-of his thoughts upon law, custom, usage, are merely the opinions of 
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Montaigne remodelled. ... Behind his thought we ever behold an 
indomitable spirit exempt from all passion: it is that especially which 
renders him so imposing. 

Fénélon dwells in the valleys and on the hill slopes; Bossuet occupies 
the heights and the loftiest summits. . . . Fénélon is light and subtile, 
though it is a subtilty of nature, not of culture. 

Racine should be less revered than Corneille; for, though far more 
perfect, he is less grand. . . . He is the Virgil of the ignorant. 

Neither Racine nor Boileau possesses much originality. An admirable 
choice in imitation constitutes their chief merit: it is their books which 
imitate books, and not their minds which imitate minds. 

Active and brilliant, Voltaire occupies a position between folly and 
good sense, oscillating perpetually between the one and the other... . 
His humour has need of license to circulate at liberty, and yet no man 
ever possessed less independence of spirit. . . . Impetuous as a poet, and 
polished as a courtier, he can be as insinuating and crafty asa Jesuit. . . . 
Like the monkey, he has charming movements and hideous features. . . . 
He has corrupted the air of his age, imparted his taste even to his 
enemies, and his judgments to his critics. ; 

In all his works, Rousseau applies himself mainly to the task of giving 
importance, seriousness, elevation, and dignity to the passions... . An 
irreligious piety; a corrupting severity; a dogmatism which destroys all 
authority : such is the character of his philosophy. . . . Life devoid of 
action; voluptuous cowardice; useless and slothful activity which 
pampers the spirit without improving it, and gives to the conscience 
a foolish pride—in a word, the beggar basking in the sun, and deliciously 
despising the human race: such is Rousseau. 

Diderot is less fatal than Rousseau. The most pernicious of follies is 
that which resembles wisdom. 


In these and many other estimations of men and of literary 
products, it may, no doubt, be very fairly objected to Joubert, 
that though seldom, if ever, overstepping the bounds of justice, 
he presents us with imperfect representations; showing the 
truth, but not the whole truth—directing our attention too 
exclusively to certain prominent aspects of a widely-diversified 
whole. We should not forget, moreover, to note the fact, 
that though Joubert is rarely unjust in those opinions—how- 
ever wide or however restricted the area over which they 
range —for which he alone is responsible, he sometimes 
grievously errs both in justice and in judgment when he at- 
tempts to realize the complex fabric of individual human 
character, to pourtray the frequent dimly decipherable linea- 
ments of thought, or to convey a fairly accurate impression of 
the numerous delicately-wrought gradations and intricacies of 
esthetical productions, by depending unwarily upon the taste 
and mental vision of others. His remarks upon Milton afford 
a striking evidence of such erroneous inferences. 

I contend (he says) that the Abbé Delille has more force than Milton. 


. . - [know not if he has accurately translated ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but I am 
sure that he has improved the rhythm of the poem, and given to it an 
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éclat which{it had not. . . . Les vers de Milton sont d’acier, je le parie, et 
il les a fait d’argent pur. ... 

Et souvent avec Dieu balance la victoire. That is the unpardonable vice 
of Milton’s poem. 


It may be fairly inferred, however, that Joubert would have 
reduced to insignificance, and perhaps wholly avoided, many 
of the inaccuracies perceptible in some of his judgments, but 
for the somewhat exclusive range of his literary preferences. 
For the writers of the eighteenth century he had a distaste 
bordering upon intolerance. In his library their works were 
relegated to unobtrusive and scanty compartments ; while the 
place of honour, and the space indicative of a wide-embracing 
love, were appropriated to a comprehensive selection from the 
intellectual products of the age of Pericles, the age of Augustus, 
and the so-called age of Louis XIV. A page of Plato or of 
Virgil, a letter of Madame de Sévigné or a thought of Pascal, 
would for hours fill his mind with pleasing reflections, and 
at times transport it into a dreamland suffused with volup- 
tuous resplendency. Poised in a medium so far above the 
gross element suited to ordinary human passions and aspira- 
tions, Joubert reluctantly descended to this lower world. 
There, in refined isolation,—luxuriously contemplating moral 
and intellectual perfection, or, on the downy wings of the 
imagination, hurrying from the finite to join the alluring host 
of shadowy 


. . . thoughts that wander through eternity,— 


he certainly seems to betray the doubtful beauty implied 
in a special phase of a highly - finished portrait of him by 
Chateaubriand, a phase which is succinctly presented in the 
appellation ‘ Literary Sybarite.’ Of the appositeness justly due 
to this comparison, Joubert gives many distinctly expressed 
indications ; as when, in a letter to M. de Fontanes, he says:— 


You will see some fine day that I shall expire in the midst of a beau- 
tiful phrase, and full of a beautiful thought. This is the more probable, 
seeing that I have done nothing for some time but labour to express the 
inexpressible. ... . Mon iime chasse aux papillons, et cette chasse me 
tuera. 


Into the infinitely varied relationships of friendship, Joubert 
often carried a similar transcendentalism of sentiment. He 
would indeed have betrayed striking incongruity of character 
had he shown less excess in such a direction. Yet, underlying 
this dizzy elevation of sentiment, he frequently disclosed a 
depth of feeling which gave solidity and permanence to his 
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attachments. The most pleasing, the most prominent, and 
apparently the happiest period of his life, was that during 
which he enjoyed the friendship of Madame de Beaumont 
(1794-1803). It was a friendship which stirred the profoundest 
depths of his feelings; a perennial and prolific source of 
inspiration ; a quenchless flame, ever quickening into active 
existence the higher and more attaching mental seeds which 
slumbered in his mind. There is no exaggeration in affirm- 
ing of Madame de Beaumont, that she was—not unworthily— 


The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 


Since I have lost Madame de Beaumont (he says) there is no one in the 
world to whom I can freely communicate my thoughts. . . . She was the 
confidant of my fairest imaginings and of my errors, of my labours and 
of my inactivities. 

To a dweller in regions so ethereal,—to one imbued with 
the higher emotional feelings in a perpetual state of sur- 
charged sensibility,—selfishness in any of its grosser forms 
would have been an oppressive incubus. ‘Joubert was an 
egotist,’ as Chateaubriand remarks, ‘who thought only of 
others.’ Even the rarely intermitted presence of physical 
infirmities had no perceptibly deteriorating influence upon 
his unselfishness. Nor did such unwelcome intrusions—often 
thrusting themselves between him and the bright radiations 
from his mind, or the genial emanations from his heart— 
appreciably impair his happiness; for though at times his 
feeble health constrained him to remain silent for hours, he 
was accustomed on such occasions, he assures us, ‘ to resume 
his joy and his wings, and to pass into another light.’ 


De la paix et de l’espérance, 
Il a toujours les yeux sereins. 


In reading, in meditation, or in the company of a few very 
select friends, Joubert passed a pleasant though uneventful 
existence. Ideas, not actions, were his epochs. That this 
shrinking from a participation in the more widely-diffused 
activities of life, though in great part imposed by his fragile 
constitution, weighed—not perhaps with undue pressure— 
upon his conscience, he confesses in a letter to M. Mole. 
‘There are certain faults in my disposition that will never 
permit me to be very useful either to myself or to others ; 
and I shall die filled with beautiful projects and admirable 
intentions, but leaving behind me no accomplished work.’ 
‘It is not enough,’ he says on another occasion, ‘to leave 
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one’s talents in manuscript, or one’s nobility on parchment.’ 
This censure of abortive intentions is less reconcilable with 
his character as a whole, than the supposition that he would 
have tacitly acquiesced in the precedence accorded by Lamar- 
tine ‘to those minds that, dreading the imperfection which 
‘may await upon production, permit their thoughts to perish 
rather than risk the profanation of their ideal by giving it 
a form. Joubert, indeed, seems to have followed the advice 
which Le Brun gives to women. ‘Inspire, but abstain from 
writing.’ 

It is indeed emphatically affirmed by all who knew him, that 
in his conversation he displayed a fascination, a power of 
imparting inspiration,—at a time pre-eminently rich in the 
display of colloquial excellence,—which entitle him to rank 
among the most distinguished conversationalists. By its un- 
usual brilliancy, this talent threw into the shade many 
accompanying gifts, and dwarfed their natural proportions. 
That Joubert, in spite of numerous friendly remonstrances, 
regarded it as the most precious of his intellectual possessions, 
and deemed no other worthy of visible manifestation, there is 
abundant evidenceto infer: as when he says, ‘Heaven has merely 
endowed my intellect with certain rays, and for eloquence has 
‘given me but beaux mots.’ He was among the last of the 
-eelebrated dynasty of intellectual potentates that, during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, and—with ever accele- 
rated decline of power—the two or three decades which fol- 
lowed, mainly determined the direction and scope of opinion 
throughout the higher grades of Parisian society. To him, 
as to most of the distinguished members who formed part of 
the more select social gatherings called salons, posthumous 
fame had few attractions. He published nothing: diffidence 
of his ability, and the dread possibility that, were he to tempt 
communications with the outer world, some rude revelations 
might wound his exquisite sensibilities, ever disinclined him 
to step beyond a very restricted circle of acquaintance. 
In the few existing incidental references to that group of 
fastidiously-selected intimates that congregated in the ‘salon 
over which Madame de Beaumont presided, Joubert, by his 
bright, incisive, yet ever exquisitely-delicate, art and literary 
criticisms, stands prominent. He may have been, as Ville- 
‘main asserts, ‘the most ‘ingenious of amateurs rather than a 
great artist;’ but his oral esthetic opinions possessed, and 
his written judgments retain, a degree of authority which 
no professional status, however high, could intensify. And 
if a few fragments are all that remain of gigantic works which 
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‘had floated in his imagination, they are endowed with a beauty 
of expression and an intrinsic merit that worthily associate 
‘them with many a production upon which the world’s opinion 
‘has stamped longevity. ‘ Yes, in the library, on the same shelf 
already so rich in the works of our moralists,’ says a distin- 
guished French critic, ‘they will occupy a place between 
‘Vauvenargues and Nicole, not far from Pascal, and very 
near La Bruyére.’ 

Of the moral as of the intellectual elements in his character, 

Joubert affords mere fragmentary indications. He has never 
been the subject of an exhaustive delineation ; but it may be 
consistently affirmed, from the extreme individuality per- 
ceptible in many of his recorded traits, that he stands without 
the pale of any distinctive classification. ‘By the attitude of 
his thought, he seems to my mind,’ says Sainte Beuve, ‘to 
present the appearance of an ancient column cast into the 
present, and which has never had its temple.’ If, from the ex- 
treme delicacy displayed by numerous constituents of his moral 
character—apart from the defectiveness of extant description 
—Joubert must ever continue veiled in a bright mystery, 
there remain the strong testimony of Chateaubriand, and the 
more direct evidence of his correspondence, to prove that he 
‘possessed an extraordinary power of influencing the mind 
and the heart, and that once impressed there, his image 
‘became indelible. For this persistency of attraction he was 
largely indebted to the refinement and loftiness of his spirit. 
He could not fail, indeed, to catch many reflections of moral 
beauty from the crowd of purely bright thoughts by which he 
was ever environed. The last words in his diary, traced in 
1824, a few weeks before his death, sound the key-note of his 
aspirations and of his character—‘ The True, the Beautiful, 
‘the Just, the Holy.’ 


Moral Characteristics. 


Art. IV.—Butter and Cream. 


Did the Greeks and Romans make any use of Butter and 
‘Cream ?—It is not easy to answer this question, which, per- 
‘haps, has never been made the subject of much inquiry. On 
itheone hand, the great importance to us and the high price * 
of these articles; the fact that they are quite essential to, at 
‘least, English ideas of luxury ; the facility with which they 


* Mr. Anthony Trollope tells us thit in Pretoria, in the Transvaal, he found 
‘fresh butter selling at 5s. 6d. a poun |. 
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are obtained, and the certainty that they could not be unknown 
to any pastoral people, are all so many reasons for believing 
that they must have been held in some estimation by the 
highly civilized nations of Greece and Rome. On the other 
hand, the singular circumstance that there is no word to ex- 
press butter or cream in either of the two ancient classical 
languages, and the absence of all allusion to their use till 
more than half a century after the Christian era, form a nega- 
tive argument of great weight. Cheese,* on the other hand 
(rupos and caseus), was an important article of diet from the 
very earliest times. In the ‘Iliad’ (xi. 638) Hecamede pre- 
pares a posset in the tent of Nestor for the wounded Machaon, 
and scrapes or shreds into it goats’ cheese with a bronze knife 
— aiyevov Kv} Tupov yadxein. Frequent mention 
is made of cheese in many Greek writers: it was made, for 
the most part, of goats’ milk, and it was curdled either with fig- 
juice (d7ros),t whence it was called tupds o7rias,{ or with rennet 
(tdpucos).§ Now, butter is equally easy to make, not only from 
cows’ milk, but from that of goats. The only material differ- 
ence is that the making of curdis a momentary process, while 
the churning of butter sometimes requires a considerable time, 
if the temperature is too low or the cream is too fresh. It 
would be quite inconceivable that the accidental shaking of 
sour cream on a journey had not brought to the notice of 
nomad or pastoral tribes the yellow globules of butter; but 
it is strange that, having noticed them, they neglected to 
make any use of the discovery. 

‘ Butter’ is from butyruwm, Bovtuvpov, meaning ‘ cow-cheese,’ 
a curious term, and one found, be it observed, only in quite 
late writers, such as Pliny--apparently to distinguish it from 
the more familiar substance of goats’ cheese. The Saxons 
called it butere, butyre, and butera. The Germans call cream 
rahm, and the Saxon word was ream, which contains the same 
root. Possibly its origin is Scandinavian, but this is a point 
which we must leave to the philologers to decide. The Ice- 
landic word is riomi, and it is possibly connected with the 
Lithuanian rawmu, ‘a dug,’ whence our word ‘to ruminate’ 

* The origin of caseus is not known. It must be a very old Italian word, 
having no Greek affinity. Our ‘ cheese’ comes from it, as ‘chimney’ from cami- 
nus. Varro (de Ling. Lat. v. § 108) absurdly derives it from coaxeus, for coactus. 
The Saxon word is cese or cyse, the Welsh is caws. It may be connected with 
squeeze. The French word fromage is a corruption from the medieval Latin 
Jormagium, Italian formaggio. Forma was a ‘shape’ of cheese, and another 
derivative was formaticum, and Du Cange quotes also the derivatives formula 


and formella. All these words refer to the mould, box, or basket, into which 
the curd is put to be drained or pressed. 


t+ Homer, Iliad, v. 902. } Euripides, Cyclops, 136. § Theocritus, xi. 66. 
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~ comes, i.c., to convert fodder into milk by chewing the cud, a 
term which Virgil applies even to a bullock, 


Tlice sub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas. * 


The Spaniards use the Italian word crema; butter, of which 
they still make very little use, is manteca and mantecilla ; 
cheese is queso; buttérmilk is swero de manteca; milk is 
leche. The Welsh call butter, ymenin ; cream, huven; butter- 
milk, llacthenwyn. Cream is the French créme, Italian crema. 
Du Cange, in his lexicon of medieval Latinity, gives cremum, 
but quotes only one instance of the word, from Fortunatus 
(lib. xi. poem 13) :— 


Aspexi digitos per lactea munera pressos, 
Et stat picta manus hic ubi crema rapis. 


‘T have seen people’s fingers daubed with the cream when 
dipped in the milk,’ where pressos seems to mean depressos, 
‘sunk through the surface of the milk.’ Probably crema is 
here a neuter singular, and not the plural of cremum. 

The derivation of the word is certainly obscure. Perhaps 
it is a corruption of ypiwa or ypiopa, ‘ chrism,’ a word first 
used in the ‘Agamemnon’ of Auschylus (vy. 94), where it signifies 
the fragrant oil supplied for lamps burning in a royal palace. 
Dr. Latham, in his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, remarks : 
‘In French créme two words seem confounded, the one signi- 
fying cream, which ought to be written without the circumflex, 
and the other signifying chrism, Old French eresme, Greek 
xpicpa, the consecrated oil used in baptism. In Italian the 
two are kept distinct, crema, cream, and cresima, chrism.’ It 
seems that Dr. Latham does not regard crema and ypicya as 
identical. The loss of the aspirate might be accounted for, as 
the Saxons called chrism, crisma and crysma. He compares 
rime frost, and thinks the term originally meant something 
which forms a soft coating to our bodies. It is the same as 
grime and grimy when applied to things which soil and stain. 
The Welsh word for butter probably means a filmy coating or 
membranous envelope (hymen), and the Spanish word is from 
the late Latin manta, a covering. The term jlvs lactis may 
probably refer to cream, but its rare and only poetical use 
indicates that cream was little cared for or appreciated by the 
Romans. Strange, that among the many ingenious artistic 
contrivances of a Roman cook, he had not found out how to 
use this, which we justly regard as an exquisite delicacy, and 


* Ecloguos, vi, 54. 
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purchase at a very high price. Truly, there is ‘no accounting 
for tastes.’ 

The truth seems to be that in countries in which olive oil is 
easily and abundantly produced, neither cream nor butter is 
held in much estimation. It may be doubted if the Italians or 
the Spaniards to this day would make much use of either, 
were it not for the clamorous and not always courteous or con- 
siderate demands of English travellers. It is equally true 
that in wine-producing countries beer is not, as a rule, brewed : 
it is imported, and largely, no doubt, for English use; but it 
seems almost a natural law that the fatty matter required for 
the use of the body should be supplied from different sources 
in different countries. Generally, the climate suited to the 
one is not well adapted for the other commodity. The Esqui- 
maux, for instance, and northern tribes more or less barbarous, 
largely use fish oil and blubber, or even tallow, as an article 
of food, and to increase the vital heat. It is a question of 
some interest whether the habitual use of oil as a diet is not 
favourable to the health. At least, in England, where olive 
oil is least used, consumption is most prevalent, and the 
specific for consumption is fish oil,* for which cream is said to 
be sometimes made a tolerably good substitute. In the diet 
of infants it is the cream or buttery ingredient, not the caseine 
or curd, which forms the feeding or fattening ingredient in the 
milk. 

The Greeks and Romans used oxen more for ploughing 
and for the yoke than for dairy t purposes. For the latter 
the goat is more serviceable, first, because it feeds on al- 
most anything,—weeds, leaves, herbage of every kind, roots, 
fruit, berries, &c.; secondly, from the great abundance of the 
milk, which weighs down the udder so that it almost drags on 
the ground. 


Atque ipse memores redeunt in tecta, suosque 
Ducunt, et gravido superant vix-ubere limen, 


says Virgil. The milk was either used for drinking or for 
feeding the young kids, or put in flat vessels for cheese-mak- 
ing. Thus Theocritus says (viii. 70) :—'Qs pév apves 
To 8 és Taddpws amd@wpar (That the goats may have part, 
- while the other part I store in baskets). These vessels or 
baskets (tdAapot) § were woven of rushes, so as to form a 

* Fish oil is not chemically the same as vegetable oil, but some physicians 
think either sort is efficacious in preventing this insidious disease. 

+t Dairy is derived from a Sanscrit root dhd, in Greek Oa and @n, to drink or 
suck, whence dhénus, a milch-cow (Curtius, ‘Greek Etymology,’ vol. i. p. 313). 
t Georgics iii. 31. § Theocritus, v. 6. 
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drain for the newly-made curd. Euripides in the ‘ Cyclops’ 
calls them cyoivwa tevyn (v. 208). ‘This is the origin 
of the small oblong mats, made of lengths of rushes loosely. 
strung together with a needle, and still used in Yorkshire for 
keeping apart a pile of cream cheeses. In the ‘ Odyssey’ (ix. 
219) they are called tapaoi, which the Scholiast explains, 
‘Woven baskets in which they keep the cheeses, and in which 
cheeses take their shape.’ So Theocritus (xi. 37), rapool & 
imrepayGecs dei. Sometimes they were made of wicker-work, 
which the Romans called jiscelle, but rushes seem to have 
been the favourite material. So Tibullus (ii. 38, 15) :—. 


Cheese-baskets and Rush-mats. 


Tune fiscella levi texta est de vimine junci, 
Raraque per nexus est via facta sero. 


Virgil (Eclogues, x. 71) :— 
Dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco. 


This word is a diminutive of jfiscus, which came to mean the 
military chest of the Roman Imperator, and thence his private 
revenue. And hence ‘to confiscate’ is to collect the property 
of persons attainted, and make it over to the use of the 
Crown. 

Calpurnius, in his really beautiful though little known 
Eclogues (ix. 33), calls cheese-baskets, calathi :— 


Ipse ego nec molli junco nec vimine lento 
Perfeci calathos cogendi lactis in usum. 


The India ghee is (we believe) the butter made from buffalo’s 
milk, semi-liquid from the heat of the climate. It is said to 
be very rank and nasty to the taste. One reason, perhaps, 
why butter was so little known in Greece and Rome, is this 
very tendency to liquefy and to become rancid. We all know 
the devices adopted in England to keep the butter stiff and 
cool, which is the only form in which it is agreeable as an 
article of food. The Romans, however, who used snow in 
cooling their wines, would have had no difficulty in keeping 
butter, if they had only tried the experiment. But to churn 
butter in a very high temperature would produce only oily 
matter, and the result would seldom repay for the trouble. 
From very ancient times some ways of making curd were 
known, and so of turning milk into the consistency of light 
and nourishing food. Homer * mentions a northern race of 
‘milk - eaters’ (yAaxtoddyot), whom he also describes as 


* Iliad, xiii. 5. 
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immnporyol, ‘milkers of mares.’ Virgil improves upon this, 
and speaks of a Scythian people who drink mare’s blood 
mixed with curd. — Et lac concretum cum sanguine potat 
equino.* Some kinds of common cheese are little more than 
salted curd, with the whey pressed out by the hand (as 
is sometimes done in Russian villages), or wrung out in a 
twisted cloth. The modern cheese-press is loaded with enor- 
mous weights, in order to extract the whey thoroughly. Pro- 
bably a good deal of what the ancients used was little better 
than curd-cheese.t Tupoevta péyay evKoio 
yadaxTos, says a countryman in Theocritus (i. 58). The 
nomad Arabs have a way of preparing ‘kymac,’ which in 
some degree resembles our ‘clotted cream.’ Sir Charles 
Fellows describes it, in his ‘ Travels in Lycia :’— 


Butter and Cream. 


Among the hospitable presents that I have frequently received on my 
journey was a simple preparation of cream used in this country, and made 
from the milk of the goat or buffalo, which I have not very much liked; 
but here it is made of cow’s milk, and is so excellent that I give the 
receipt. It is called kymac, which means scwm. Take a pan of new 
milk, let it stand on a stove or near a fire, to simmer, but not to boil. 
A thick: scum will form over it, which must not be broken. When this is 
well formed, set the whole by till the next day, to stand for cream, and it 
will be found that the cream has saturated and adhered to the spongy 
underpart of the scum. This coating, nearly half an inch thick, may be 
taken off and doubled or rolled up: it will keep for some days, and is ex- 
cellent with fruit or coffee, and good with anything. The people here 
seem to use it as a substitute for butter, which latter is supplied entirely 
from Russia, but neither here nor at Smyrna have I ever tasted it fresh 
or good. The butter is low-priced, however, and used profusely in cakes 
or pastry, of whith great quantities are consumed. There is a kind of 
curd or cheese, which is pressed and sold in skins: it is spread upon or 
eaten with bread, but has a sourish, unpleasant taste. I have also ocea- 
sionally seen as a luxury a description of whipped cream, which is eaten 
as butter: it is white and opaque, and not greasy. Butter, I believe, was 
never made by the ancient Greeks. | 


The use of milk—lacht and blicht, Saxon; meole or meoloc, 
Celtic—is of course very ancient, and as old as any form of 
nomad or pastoral life. The words for it, yAayos, yéAa, lac, 
as well as the verbs auéAyewv and mulgere (both identical with 
our verb ‘to milk’), are among the ancient words of the 
classic languages. Cheese, we have said, is the same as 
caseus ; the Greek is tupés, which may contain a root (rap, 
tup) ‘to mix,’ as tapdocew, TUpSa, turbare. Whether the 

* Georgics, iii. 463. 

t+ Curd contains the same root as crudus, for cruidos, and cruor, xptoc, 
meaning that which congeals. In Yorkshire the word is often called ‘cruds’ 


instead of ‘ curds.’ 
} ‘ Travels in Asia Minor and Lycia,’ p. 71 (ed. 1852). 
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word translated ‘butter’ in the Old Testament really means 
what we understand by it, may perhaps be questioned, for the 
reasons already given. 

The Greek words for curdling milk were mnyvivac and 
tpépew, the latter of which seems to stand intermediate 
between the notions of turning—tpérew (as we say milk is 
turned when it is getting sour)—and of feeding up with gross 
material, as tpodu xiua is un gros flot, a big thick wave, in 
‘Iliad,’ xi. They put in rennet which is the 
gastric-juice in the lining of the calf’s stomach,t or 67rds, the 
juice of an unripe fig. t 

tv raddpoow apnodpevoc 


By dynoduevos he expresses the scraping together or collect- 
ing the floating lumps of curd, to set them to drain in the 
baskets. They also said rupov wffat, and the curd was called 
mnx7, and so Theocritus has (xi. 66) :— 


Kai rupoy iveica, 


to coagulate cheese by putting in sour rennet, the ‘eager 
droppings’ in ‘ Hamlet.’ || 

‘Whiter than curd’ is a compliment addressed by the 
Cyclops to his waxtas éodeiv.] In the 
‘Cyclops’ of Euripides (v. 190), wnxtod yadaxtos tupetpata 
seems to mean ‘curd cheeses.’ It may be doubted indeed if 
the colouring-matter we use in making cheese was known to 
the ancients. ‘Green cheese’ ** is sometimes made with the 


* Between rpozaXic, the Doric word for a bunch of leeks (Arist. Ach. 813), 
and rpogaXic, a shape of cheese, there may be the same relation, though the 
Doric a represents n. 

t The Saxons called it cyse-gerun, ¢heese-runnet. Aninfant will often throw 
up clots of mother’s milk, which curdles almost as soon as swallowed. Perhaps the 
primitive pastoral tribes had noticed this. The idea occurred to them that if 
they could not put the milk into a stomach to curdle it, the next best thing was 
to put a stomach into the milk. 

t ‘Qe br’ yada AEvKdy (Iliad, v. 902). It was 
from this that the town of Opus in Locris derived its name, i.e., d7dec. Bocetia 
and the neighbourhood, as well as Sicily, was famous for its cheese; hence 
Aristophanes says (Equit. 479) :— 

Kai raiira cvvrupobpeva. 
Pindar speaks of Opus as dyAadcevépoc, meaning, perhaps, remarkable for the 
glossy leaves of its fig-trees. Italy, as well as Eubea and Boetia, meant 
‘cow-land,’ for Italus is the same word as vitulus, 

§ Odyssey, ix. 246. 

|| Vinegar is vin aigre, or sour wine, the root being the same as in acer, acutus, 
and acesco. Similarly, ‘ eager air’ is sharp, cutting air, in the same play. 

"| Odyssey, xi. 20. 

** Tov rupdy odroc abroig Tahdpets Ran. 
560. This seems to mean merely ‘ fresh-made cheese.’ 

NO. CXXXVI. 25 
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juice of sage. But Pliny, who gives an account of the manu- 
facture, says nothing about colouring the curd, and (though 
negative arguments are not much to be trusted) it is probable 
that we should have read of flavus cascus, or tupos épvOpds, 


among the many epithets which the Greek poets give to the 
word.* 

Several terms for milk-pails are found in classical writers ; 
yavarol, cxapides (Od. ix.), auoryeds (Theocr. viii. 87), 7éAXa 
(ibid.), and with the Romans, mulctra and mulctralia. But, 
as may be expected, there is no word in either language for 
churn, which seems the same as quern, Saxon cweorn, or 
cwyrn, the stone hand-mill anciently used for bruising or 
gxinding grain. Butter, to be palatable, must be fresh. Really 
good butter will keep good for some time if pressed into a jar, 
but in many families the supply is made daily at the home 
farm. Here is one reason why butter was so little cared for 
in ancient times. It was difficult to make ; it would not keep ; 
it melted in hot weather ; the washing and salting gave more 
trouble than it was worth ; it was not easy to carry about on 
journeys. Cheese, on the contrary, of all kinds, derives a 
flavour from age. People will eat cheese black in colour, the 
reverse of fragrant in smell, swarming with mites, or some- 
thing worse, and pronounce it a delicacy. Who is ignorant 
of the many devices to ‘cook up’ a Stilton cheese, so as to 
assume a respectable look of age ? Damp cloths, damp cellars, 
beer-droppings, glasses of port wine, ‘inoculation’ from other 
cheeses. ‘To reason about such an article of diet is hardly 
agreeable ; yet, like the eating of high game or venison, it 
appears to be generally harmless—some say, a useful stimu- 
lus to digestion. 

Now, we have no reason to suppose that the Greeks or 
Romans appreciated this highly-flavoured commodity. We 
find no term to express our ‘blue mou!d,’ no campos tupés. 
That cheeses were eaten fresh, might be inferred from the 
boast of the Cyclops in that land of cheeses, Sicily, that 
‘cheese never fails him either in summer or autumn, or in 
the depth of winter.’+ There was indeed a word for ‘ cheese- 


* The following are given in the Index to Meineke’s ‘Greek Comic Poets :’— 
rupog Enpdc, xomrdc, Evoric, é¢Odc, d¥epiac. Martial 
(Epigrams, xiii. 30-33) enumerates local cheeses of note, one of which, from 
Luna (Spezzia), seems to have been of very large size :— 

‘Caseus Etrusce signatus imagine Lunz 
Preestabit pueris prandia mille tuis.’ 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. xi. 241) says, ‘Lune caseus magnitudine conspicuus,’ and 
he states that a single cheese weighed a thousand pounds. 
¢t Theocritus, xi. 36. 
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rind’ (cxippos), but no argument for the long keeping of 
cheeses can fairly be deduced from it.* Pliny, in stating that 
cheese is best kept in the leaves of the arum (in foliis ari 
caseus optime servari traditur), seems to imply that keeping it 
fresh was a desideratum. 

Other kinds of coagulated milk, or, rather, other ways of 
preparing it, are the milk cheeses, miscalled cream-cheeses, 
so common in Gambridgeshire; and a dish called, in York- 
shire, ‘ curds and cream,’ in Devonshire, ‘junket.’ The curd 
in these preparations is simply drained, but not pressed, and 
the addition of sugar, with nutmeg or other spice, makes it 
very palatable. The cream-cheese proper is simply very thick 
cream placed in a cloth, to drain, and turned over daily till 
it partially dries and so becomes firm. It is butter, with the 
caseine not separated from it by motion. If a small bottle 
be half filled with cream, and shaken up and down for some 
time, the butter will separate from the buttermilk, or whey.+ 
Clotted, or clouted, cream is virtually the same as the 
‘kymac’ already described. It is skimmed from milk and 
cream heated just up to the boiling point, and then suffered 
to cool. Other preparations are made of sour cream, with 
the addition of some fresh cream or milk, and sometimes a 
little salt or sugar. Pliny (‘ Nat. Hist.’ xxviii. § 126) gives 
the receipt for a kind of clotted cream, made by heating goats’ 
milk in a pipkin, and adding fresh fig-leaves to promote the 
separation from the whey. This last, which is the serum, 
with some of the milk-globules, the acid of sugar, and other 
constituents left floating in it, is or was a favourite draught 
with the Irish. In the ‘Odyssey’. (xvii. 225) it is said to be 
fattening :— 


Curds and Cream. 


Kai kev dpdy peyadny izcyouvica Ociro. 


Pliny speaks highly of the use of butter as a food for infants, 
especially in teething. ‘Infantibus nihil butyro utilius per se 
et cum melle, privatim et in dentitione et ad gingivas et ad 
oris ulcera.’{ He makes rather frequent mention of butyrum, 
but nearly in every instance as a medical remedy, or to be 
rubbed in as an ointment or salve. Clearly, in his time it 
was known to the Romans, and used for some purposes, but 


* Nat. Hist. xxiv. 148, 
t Whey is one of the many old roots meaning water, and is the same as in 
Weybridge, Weymouth, and Wye—just as Ouse and Ave, Usk and Exe, and Uzx- 
bridge, contain the same root as whiskey. The Latin serum contains the same 
root as épdc¢. In the cave of the Cyclops (Od. ix. 222) all the vessels were filled 
to the brim with buttermilk (vaor 0° dp dyyea 
t Nat. Hist. xxviii. 257. 
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not much as an article of food, still less as a luxury. Curd, 
however (coagulum), was so used. Ovid* describes as one 
ingredient of a simple banquet, liguefacta coagula lacte, and 
they also liked the thick and rich milk that comes from a cow 
first after calving. They called it colostra, and the Greeks 
arvés—our word pus. The Saxon word is beost, whence we 
call it ‘ beastings,’ or ‘ biestings.’ Pliny t says it grows hard 
unless water is mixed with it. ‘Bos ante partum (lac) non 
habet, et primo semper a partu colostre fiunt, ni admisceatur 
aqua, in pumicis modum coeunte duritia.’ So also in Book 
XxVili. 128, ‘Est autem colostra prima a partu spongea den- 
sitas lactis.’ 


Surripuit pastor que nondum stantibus heedis, 
De primo matrum lacte colostra damus.} 


It would seem from the context that the Romans used 
beastings, though we cannot find that they cared for cream. 
They liked also sour milk (oxygala),§ which was made by 
adding a little turned milk to a quantity of fresh. It was re- 
garded as ‘ good for the chest’ (utilissimum stomacho). Pliny 
expresses his surprise || that barbarous nations who live on 
milk should for so many ages have either not known or 
slighted the blessing of cheese (casei dotem), though they do 
condense it in another way into an agreeable acid (in jucundum 
acorem), or an oily butter. This (he adds, apparently meaning 
the former) is a froth thicker than milk, and more sticky 
(lentior) than what is called whey (serum). Perhaps this is 
not very different from the kymac already described. He 
adds that it (i.e., butter) contains the property of oil, and that 
all the barbarians, as well as Roman infants, are smeared 
with it. 

The process of churning butter is thus described in ‘ Nat. 
Hist.’ xxviii. 183 :— 


Of milk, butter also is made, an article of food highly approved by bar- 
barous nations, and the use of which distinguishes the rich from the poor. 
The greatest quantity is produced from cows’ milk, whence its name (i.e., 
Bodrupoy, * cow-cheese’), but the richest is made from sheep. It is also 


* Fasti, iv. 545. Calpurnius, Eclogues, iii. 68 :-— 
‘Sed mihi nee gracilis sine te fiscella salicto 
_ Texitur, et nulla tremuere coagula lactis.’ 

+ Nat. Hist. xi. 236. t Martial, Epigrams, xiii. 38, 

§ Pliny, Nat. Hist. xxviii. 135. || Ibid. 239. 

‘| In Book xi. 238 he makes the same admission, ‘ Cow’s milk,’ he says, ‘ has 
nearly twice as much butter as goat’s milk’ (bubulum (lac) caseo fertilius quam 
caprinum, ex eadem mensura pene altero tanto). 
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made of goats’ milk; but in winter the milk has to be warmed, while in 
summer it has the butter separated from it merely by shaking it for some 
time in pots of a long shape, with a narrow aperture left to admit the air, 
but otherwise tied up close at the mouth. A little water is added to turn 
it sour.* The most solid part floats at the top; this they take out, add 
salt, and call it oxygala. The residue is boiled down in pots (reliquam 
decocunt in ollis). The butter which floats therein at the top has an oily 
nature, and the nastier the taste the better it is thought (quo magis virus 
recipit hoc prestantius t judicatur). When old, it is mixed with various 
preparations. Its property is that of an astringent, an emollient, a satis- 
fying food, and a purgative. 


One may suspect that there is a good deal of error in the 
above account. Pliny regarded butter as a barbarous misuse 
of good milk, and did not take much pains, perhaps, to acquaint 
himself with the exact methods of making it. It was considered, 
even in his time, as a rather nasty thing—something midway 
between food and drink, not so good or so cheap as oil for 
cooking, and very inferior to it as a relish. We all know that 
butter can be very nasty indeed, but that cream should have 
remained so long nameless and unused, may well excite sur- 
prise. And it is the more surprising because, as we have 
seen, everything connected with milk and cheese-making has 
such an abundant nomenclature in the classical writers. 

The great value of milk as an article of diet, both for young 
children and for invalids, is now well understood, and it is a 
just subject of complaint in the country villages that farmers 
will give skim-milk to their pigs rather than sell it to the 
poor. Milk-shops are, it is to be hoped, growing institutions. 
Even in a few of the railway stations a glass of new milk may 
be had, from a clean, bright-looking tin can, at a penny a 
glass; and it is needless to say that it contains a much whole- 
somer and more sustaining diet than a glass of beer at two- 
pence. The Swiss milk, preserved in air-tight tin vessels, is now 
a most important article of commerce. It is much better in 
tea and coffee than plain new milk, and it is especially useful 
for delicate infants. It is prepared by evaporating a part of 
the serum, and adding a portion of sugar. The Romans seem 
to have been very near to the discovery of the process, for 
Pliny remarks { that omne lac igne spissatur. ‘To combine 
caseine and the butyrine in a form not liable to spoil, even 
when kept open, in any reasonable time, is to add immensely 
to the value of so perishable an article as fresh milk, which 

* Cream which is sour gives butter in the churn much sooner than cream 
which is sweet, because the acid formed from the sugar in the serum tends to 
separate the buttery particles. 


+ This doubtless refers to its supposed medicinal virtue. 
t Nat. Hist. xi. 238, 
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will turn sour in a few hours. More recently an article called 
‘dry milk food’ has been introduced. 

The daily milk supply to such cities as London and Paris, 
to say nothing of so many other great cities and towns, is 
really a most wonderful subject of thought. How many cows, 
how many hands to milk them, does this represent? And— 
the question especially applies to 'rance—where are the cows ? 
One may travel hundreds of miles by rail, in either country, 
and yet see very few. You may stand on a hill, and look 
round on the green meadows in a grazing country, and you 
may fancy that live stock of any kind is scarce. Or if here 
and there you see a herd grazing, you will generally find they 
are bullocks and oxen for the meat-market, and not milch 
cows. Our wealthy landowners seem behind the great princes 
of Thessaly, who (poetically at least) in the time of the Ptole- 
mies counted their flocks and herds by pupidées (tens of thou- 
sands) ;* and the sheep farms and cattle runs of Canada and 
Australia might be thought far to outstrip our home produc- 
tion of cattle. Nevertheless, the number of milch cows alone 
in England and in France must be something enormous ; for 
both butter and cheese have to be supplied to the same people 
who consume milk, and this perhaps trebles the actual pro- 
duction of milk. You go to a French town, and you find 
everybody drinking café-au-lait. Milk seems as abundant as 
if it came from the pump, and very good milk it is; but 
where are the cows? Kept in sheds, and cellars, and back- 
yards, the knowing ones tell us. t Perhaps so; certainly not 
in the open country in the vine-producing districts, whatever 
may be said of Normandy and Brittany. ‘French farmers,’ 
we are assured,{ ‘do not grow corn, which is becoming yearly 
less profitable, nor sheep, the wool of which is now underscld 
by Australia, but they have cows, which bring them money or 
money’s worth every day.’ In England, while the eastern 
and central counties grow the greater part of our home corn 
supply, the northern, western, and south-western counties 
have a much larger area in grazing-land. And that dairy- 
farms are as a rule more profitable than corn-growing, is 
shown by the much higher rent, and consequently greater 
value, of pasture-land. From £3 to £5 an acre, and often 

* Theocritus, xvi. 36-38. 

+ A speaker at a late meeting of the Farmers’ Club ‘ advocated housing cows 
winter and summer, with the exception of their (the cows’) dry season, when 
they should be turned out.’ 


t In a review of Richardson’s ‘Corn and Cattle producing Districts of 
France.’ 
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much more, is given for rent of grass fields, and you can 
hardly buy such land freehold, even in the country, for £100 
an acre; whereas good arable freehold may be bought for 
£40 an acre, and the best corn land hardly brings more than 
£2 10s. per acre in rent. But pasture must “be rich, and 
available for the greater part of the year; for the feed of 

cattle on dry food or roots is very expensive. A good cow in 
full milk wiil give two pounds of butter a day, and more; so 
that a milch cow bought for £20 to £25 ought, with good 
management, to prove a profitable investment. That it pays 
to feed cows well is as certain a fact as that it pays to farm 
well. The difference—it was stated at the meeting just alluded 
to—was as 550 is to 800 gallons of milk. English and Irish 
pasture is perhaps the best in the world; but it is said that 
the Swiss, the Dutch, and the French far surpass us in the 
economical manufacture of butter, as perhaps they do in the 
cheaper kinds of cheese. Under fairly good management a 
dairy-farm is undoubtedly very profitable. With butter some- 
times at two shillings a pound, cream at half-a-crown a pint, 
and new milk at fivepence the quart, cow-keeping must pay, 
and ought to pay. We are not therefore surprised to find 
that in some of the south-western counties grass land is pre- 
ferred to arable. In Somersetshire there are about 555,000 
acres of pasture to 144,000 of arable; in Wiltshire, 326,177 
to 222,457; in Gloucestershire, 306,000 to 171,000; and the 
total number of cattle (i.e., exclusive of sheep) in two of these 
counties alone is returned at very nearly 400,000, by much 
the larger part of which must be regarded as fed for the meat 
market.* The rough proportion seems to be about one cow 
or ox to every two-and-a-half acres of grass. So large a por- 
tion of these are stall-fed, that the apparent paucity of cattle 
seen in the open fields in agricultural districts is easily ac- 
counted for. It is apparent only, as we have shown. Never- 
theless, as close observers of country life, we have often been 
struck with the general truth of the remark. 

The popular notions about ‘buttercups,’ and their effect on © 
colouring the cream and butter, are sufficiently curious to 
deserve a few words. We sometimes see pastures quite yellow 
from the profusion of ranunculus acris or ranunculus bulbosus. 
The familiar name of the plant was probably derived from its 
bright and oily or glossy yellow petals; but the unobserving 
rustic not unnaturally supposed that butter was yellow because 
the cows fed on a yellow flower. Now, as a matter of fact, no 
* ¢ Bath Chronicle,’ October 18th, 1877. 
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grazing animal will eat these plants, which are very acrid : 
they will pick the grass between them, but they will not crop 
either the flowers or the stalks. A hay-field has no worse 
enemy than the ranunculus. We have watched animals 
picking out of the hay and throwing down the ranunculus 
stalks, to the great waste, of course, of the fodder. Let any 
one bite the carpels of the plant, and he will find they have 
a hot peppery taste. 

The scandalous adulteration of butter is a subject demand- 
ing large and firmly-exacted penalties, as much so as the 
adulteration of milk. When really good fresh country butter 
is at two shillings a pound, we see provision shops display, in 
tempting baskets, a rich-looking material ticketed at 1s. 6d., 
as ‘ Brittany Butter.’ But let the purchaser beware: it is 
too often a mere composition of grease and colouring matter, 
without the taste of butter when fresh, and with the taste 
or tastes of every abomination when stale. ‘ Butterine,’ a 
spurious article, is regularly imported into this country in 
firkins, and stuff has been sold in shops for butter which on 
analysis gave 75 per cent. of fat. Real Brittany butter—when 
you can get it—is an article altogether different, and of prime 
excellence. Goat butter is said by those who have used it to 
be very palatable. It is lighter both in colour and taste, and, 
if the goats are carefully fed, the flavour is equal to the best 
cows’ butter. It is rather curious that so docile, so profitable, 
and so easily-fed a creature as the goat should be made so little 
use of in England ; but the animal does not seem adapted to 
our climate. It has been stated that nine-tenths of the 
highest - priced butter now comes from abroad. It is well 
known that, as in the tea and the wine trades, the greater 
part of the really fine sorts is used for mixing with the inferior. 
In all such cases the public are powerless to protect themselves, 
and therefore they should be protected by vigorous, watchful, 
and particular legislation. 
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(1.) The Slavonie Provinces of Turkey in Europe. Mackenzie 
and Irsy. 

(2.) Through Bosnia and Herzegovina on Foot during the Insur- 
rection, A. J. Evans. 

(3.) Illyrian Letters. A. J. Evans. 

(4.) Bosnie et Herzégovine, souvenirs de voyage pendant Pinsur- 
rection. CHARLES YRIARTE. 

5.) Consular Reports. 

6.) Documenti Diplomatici. 

(7.) L’Herzégovine. situde Géographique, Historique, et Sta- 
tistique. Sr. Marie. 


Tur European mandate to Austria to occupy these provinces is, 
there is every reason to believe, the result of a long-matured 
plan between the three northern Empires, Russia, Austria, and 
Germany, the chief conspirator being Prince Bismarck, who 
has not even yet achieved his task of gathering and welding 
together a vast German Empire strong enough to stand 
between Russia and France. In the year 1872 we were in 
Belgrade, and had a conversation on the politics of Eastern 
Europe with the late British consul-general, an elderly man 
of great experience, and a philo-Turk of the school of Palmer- 
ston, nay, almost of Urquhart. The consul, like the rest of 
his party, could not quite shut his eyes to the proofs all round 
him of the growing impatience of Christian races of the yoke 
of an effete Moslem power and of its persistent barbarism. 
The beautiful idea of Fuad Pasha and his school of a benefi- 
cent secular Ottoman Empire, according real religious equality 
to all its subjects, thereby shaming the most advanced powers 
of the West, seemed as far off as ever; while there were omi- 
nous signs in the utterances of Earl Russell, Earl Derby, and 
Count Beust that the statesmen of the West were losing 
patience. 

The consul, who in early life had been treated with great 
kindness and hospitality by certain Turks, had his heart more 
than his intellect engaged on the side of the Turks, with the 
usual result of a remarkable blindness to their faults. He was 
engaged in watching the politics of Eastern Europe, and he 
was convinced of the existence of a conspiracy, as he called 
it, against the integrity of the Ottoman Empire (that precious 
fetish on which we have sacrificed millions of treasure and 
rivers of blood). The event has proved that his conviction was 
not unfounded. 
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This conspiracy, or, to use a gentler term, the arrangement 
which far-seeing statesmen were bound to make in view of 
the storm which was obviously approaching, was seen clearly 
enough by Servian statesmen, some of whom were, in confi- 
dential conversation, as eloquent on Russian and Austrian 
intrigues as even a Beaconsfield could desire. The Servians 
had an important réle to play, with Austria as a formidable 
competitor, while they had the overpowering dread, common 
to all these Hast Huropean nationalities, of being swallowed 
up by Russia. Strange it is that this valuable factor in the 
game of politics should have been so blindly and so perversely 
overlooked or ignored by such politicians as Layard and 
Disraeli, who could not get beyond the crumbling formula of 
‘the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.’ 
Their sole idea of the duty of English statesmen in pursuit 
of British interests was to uphold the Turks and depress the 
Christians, thereby thrusting them into the arms of Russia. 
To such an extent was this stupid policy carried out that even 
Lord Stanley in a speech at King’s Lynn expressed astonish- 
ment that the claims of rising Christian races should be so 
overlooked. When he came into office, it need hardly be ob- 
served, he at once put his neck into the yoke of the Foreign 
Office, which can learn nothing and forget nothing, and carried 
out the traditional policy of that unreformed institution. 

On the southern banks of the Danube and Save ambitions 
similar to those nourished on the Spree brooded in the 
breasts of such men as the late Prince Michael and his min- 
ister Ristich. The former, a most able and patriotic prince, 
was removed by assassination; but it was he who armed his 
nation with breechloaders in place of antique and useless fire- 
locks, and at one epoch (about 1868) he had formed a secret 
conspiracy with Roumania, Greece, and Montenegro, openly to 
declare war on the Porte on the signal of a general rising of 
the Christian population in Old Servia, Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, Bulgaria, Thessaly, and Epirus—a rising that would, he 
calculated, inevitably bring Russia into the field, whose im- 
puted greed of territory he hoped would be satisfied by some 
addition to her Asiatic possessions. 

The aim of Servia, or of Servia as represented by some of 
her statesmen, was to play in the Balkan peninsula the part 
played by Cavour and Victor Emmanuel in the Italian penin- 
sula. It was proposed to unite all the Slavonians of these 
provinces under the Servian prince, and form an empire, 
kingdom, or confederacy, composed of Servia (including Stara 
Serbie, or Old Servia), Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria ; in 
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short, to resuscitate with modifications the Empire of Dushan 
which perished on the fatal field of Kossovo. Russia, who 
has always encouraged and patronized Slavonian ambitions, 
would, it was supposed, look favourably on the scheme, and 
in the event of the Moslem power proving too strong for the 
Christian confederation, it was hoped that she might even be 
drawn into the fray. 

But what of Austria? Some millions of the subjects of 
the Kaiser actively sympathised with the ambition of their 
Ugo Slav brethren. We attended the coronation of the Prince 
of Servia in 1872, and by the enthusiastic speeches of sundry 
Slavonian deputies from Austria, no less than by the petty and 
vexatious action of the Hungarian police towards the hundreds 
of visitors to Belgrade, we were convinced that the aspirations 
of the Servians commanded the fullest sympathy amongst the 
millions of Slavonians in that empire; and equaliy sure were 
we that a government, dominated in a great measure by the 
Hungarians, a haughty and tyrannical race, whose persecu- 
tions of the Slavonians have run up a heavy bill of retaliation 
—some of which was paid in 1848, thereby inereasing the 
mutual hatred—would most certainly endeavour to take into 
its own hands the popular movement in Turkey, whenever it 
took the form of open rebellion. 

When we hear of Austria undertaking to hold Bosnia, and 
when Lord Beaconsfield talks of checking ‘that Panslavistie 
confederacy and conspiracy which has already proved so dis- 
advantageous to the happiness of the world,’ we may inquire 
who are the Austrians, and how are they likely to check the 
aspirations of the Slavonians? Austria is largely peopled by 
Slavonians who have enthusiastically thrown themselves into 
Panslavic ambitions. We hear much of the bitter hostility 
of the Hungarians to all such movements; but perhaps 
English politicians are scarcely aware that a large part of 
Hungary is peopled by Slavonians, entertaining a bitter anti- 
pathy to the Magyars, whose policy has always been to hold 
down these people and to crush out their nationality. With 
this view every attempt has been made by the Hungarian 
government to extirpate the languages or dialects spoken in 
their midst or around them, wherever their authority could be 
exercised ; attempts which have only aroused resistance, ex- 
cited hatred, and given rise to ardent national aspirations. 
The enforcement of the Magyar tongue upon officials living in 
the midst of Serb-speaking populations has often been a 
serious hardship to Slavonian middle-aged men, who were in 
the dilemma of having to learn a difficult language or to lose 
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their employment. It is probable that sundry groups of pop- 
ulation have at times lost their nationality, and more would 
have done so had it not been for the conservative force of the 
Greek Church, to which many, perhaps most, of these south- 
ern Slavonians belong, and which has always been forced into 
intense opposition to the much less tolerant Catholic Church. 

In North-west Hungary, and in the various little patches 
throughout the kingdom, are to be found about 1,800,000 
Slovacks, pure Slaves, who emigrated to this part of the world 
to fill up a void caused by Turkish devastation. They are 
considered the least aggressive and self- asserting portion 
of the race ; they have however produced Jan Kollar, one of the 
most soul-stirring of the Slavonian poets, whose great theme 
has always been the solidarity of the Slavonian race — 
another mode of expressing that dreaded idea, Panslavonism. 
Living in a country which has been as forward as England in 
its loud-spoken sympathy for the Turks, these Slovacks have 
never ceased denouncing these barbarians in their newpapers 
as savage Asiatics who ought to be expelled from Europe. 

In East Gallicia and North-east Hungary are 3,200,000 
Ruthenians (or little Russians), who are spoken of by a writer 
in ‘ Fraser,’ who contributed in July, 1876, a very remarkable 
paper on the different races of Austria, as sympathising but 
feebly with the struggles of their race against the Turks ; but 
though these people may have no ardent aspirations for the 
success of their kindred in a distant struggle, they unquestion- 
ably count for much in Austria itself, as they are a check to 
both the Poles and Hungarians, whose sympathies are with the 
Turks, though the former are pure Slavonians, who, however, 
have been separated from their kindred through the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The most remarkable branch of the Slavonian nationality 
in the Austrian Empire is the Czechs, or people of Bohemia, 
numbering about 5,200,000. The reason of the prominent 
and efficient part they play in the south-eastern politics of 
Europe would scarcely be avowed by them; but the fact is 
that, being isolated from their kindred and surrounded by 
Germans, they have frankly accepted the civilization of the 
West—in other words, Have been civilized by the Germans. 

Fifty years ago, before the disturbing and perplexing factor 
of ethnology had been introduced by scientific men into 
politics, the Czechs were well-nigh denationalized by the 
influence of the Roman Catholic religion and the teaching of 
the Jesuits, who to the best of their power obliterated their 
national history. But these people have of late been the most 
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fanatical of political ethnologists, and have been of immense 
use in civilizing those Slavonian nations who had been more or 
less barbarized by the baleful rule of the Turk. During our 
travels in Servia and Bosnia, whenever we met with a remark- 
able schoolmaster, or the organizer of any national institution, 
he was sure to be a Czech. We were shown the national 
museum at Belgrade, and introduced to Dr. Shafarik, a most 
learned man. He was a Czech; so was Dr. Meissner the 
librarian, albeit owning a German name ; the famous General 
Zach, who organized the Servian army, was a Czech ; as were 
sundry other learned workers in the cause of Slavonian 
civilization. Although the Czechs owe their civilization to 
the Germans, they have been truly apt pupils, and at present 
can boast of some of the foremost men of science, such as 
Rokitansky the physiologist, who died quite recently ; Palacky 
the historian, Dobrowsky and Shafarik the philologists, 
Purkynji the naturalist, and Skoda the physician, all of whom 
have European reputations. 

The Czechs are the most ambitious and vexatious of all the 
nationalities that annoy Austrian statesmen. Their deputies 
abstain from taking their seats in the Reichrath, but form a 
sort of irreconcilable opposition, with demands that are con- 
sidered incompatible with the unity of the Empire. Their 
paper agitation on behalf of Slavism knows no bounds. They 
appeal to foreign nations by publishing some of their appeals 
in French in the midst of Slavonian articles, so that the 
attention of travellers and European men of letters may be 
attracted to their ethnological complaints against the govern- 
ment of Austria. Of late their papers have been filled with 
stories of the sufferings of the enslaved Slavonian rayahs, of 
the heroism of the insurgents, and of Turkish atrocities. 

An important Slavonian nation, and the best known in 
Europe, are the Poles, who have, or had, national aspirations 
of their own, which have been diverted from Panslavism by 
the Roman Catholic religion. These number in Austria about 
2,380,000. The author of the article in ‘ Fraser’ declares 
that the Poles are ‘hated by all the other Slaves,’ which, if 
true, would remove them altogether from the forces of 
Slavonism ; but the writer, though showing a curiously exact 
knowledge of the populations of Austria, evidently allows his 
anti-Slavic antipathies to influence his judgment in reckon- 
ing on national aspirations and sympathies; for, speaking of 
the Bulgarians, he says, ‘In spite of all Panslavic agitations, 
they show no inclination to join in the insurrection.’ The ink 
with which this was written was scarcely dry before the 
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bloody scenes of Batak and the region of Philipopolis were 
enacted. Moreover, he says that ‘the leading spirits in the 
journals as well as the political agitators are not natives, but 
Hungarians, Roumanians, and Servians ;’ a somewhat rash 
and inaccurate assertion, for we have known political agitators 
who were Bulgarians, as well as Servians and Bosnians, highly 
educated men. 

In Poland the Catholic Church has always played a great 
part in politics, and has well nigh extinguished all sympathy 
with Panslavism. Every Polish priest is more or less a 
political agent, and their overt acts, bringing on them penal 
consequences, have given rise to the common charge against 
the Russian government of religious persecution. The 
eastern part of Galicia is largely peopled by Ruthenians, or 
little Russians, while the western region contains true Poles. 
The nobles, too, are Poles, and are as heartily detested by the 
peasantry as ever were the landlords of Ireland by their 
cottiers. On the whole, no confident opinion can be expressed 
concerning the political opinions of the Poles on the Turkish 
question, but we incline to think that the Catholic Church has 
influenced them against the cause of emancipation. 

The provinces of Carinthia, Goricia, South Styria, and 
Croatia, are all of Slavonic race. The Slovenians, as they are 
called, number about 1,200,000, and from time immemorial 
have nourished the strongest hatred to the Turks. The military 
colonies—the Grenzer corps, as they are called—hayve, until of 
late years, been incessantly at war with the Moslem on the 
banks of the Save; indeed they have, not altogether without 
reason, considered themselves the bulwarks of Christendom. 
They are particularly hostile also to the Italians, whose neigh- 
bours they are, and detest the Hungarians, who return their 
hate with interest. These Croats have always been considered 
the best supporters of the throne of the Hapsburgs, and 
under the Ban Yellachich played an important part in the 
Hungarian troubles in 1848, exciting the horror and hatred of 
the rest of the Empire by their savagery. 

There are, roughly speaking, at least twelve millions and a 
half of northern Slavonians in the Austrian Empire, not 
counting the southern tribes, such as the Morlachs (Dalma- 
tians) and Austrian Servians. A very significant fact remains 
to be mentioned, which is, that the Austrian navy is almost 
entirely manned by Dalmatians; and the vast bulk of the 
officers of the army are Slavonians, highly educated men, 
whose loyalty to the crown is indisputable. Their discipline is 
perfect. When some of our statesmen and politicians were 
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talking so glibly of Austria as an ally of ours against Russia, 
that is against Slavonism, and in favour of the fiercest op- 
pressor of the Slaves, surely the above facts were ignored 
altogether. 

The Roumans of the Austrian Empire, a Latin race, num- 
ber about 3,000,000, and have a decided dislike to the Turks, 
notwithstanding many assertions to the contrary by the 
philo-Turks, who represent these people as somewhat favour- 
able to Turkey. It is too much the habit of writers to say that 
the Roumans of Wailachia and Moldavia have never lived 
under direct Turkish rule, but have been plundered and op- 
pressed by Christian Greeks of the Phanar, and from this it 
is concluded that the Roumans have no particular dislike 
to the Turks ; the fact being that the country has been horribly 
ravaged over and over again by the Turks, who carried away 
thousands of girls and boys for their harems; that the Greek 
governors were but Christian Turks, always supported by 
the Porte in every exercise of authority, and wearing a sort 
of Turkish costume. When a barbarous country undertakes 
the government of a dependency of foreigners by officials 
drawn from another nationality, these are apt to be oflicials 
of the worst type—the meanest, most mercenary, and tyran- 
nical. The Rouman peasant has had sundry oppressors, but 
the name of the Turk has always had the worst significance 
in his ears. We ourselves have had ocular proof of the depth 
of this hatred in the way in which the peasantry of Roumania 
treated the unfortunate ‘Turkish prisoners in the late war. 

The Italians of Austria lie outside Austrian politics as far 
as regards anything not immediately concerning themselves. 
They number about 400,000, and consider themselves as_be- 
longing to Italia irredenta, or unredeemed Italy. They await 
with impatience the hour of their deliverance from the Austrian 
yoke, but can only very indirectly count for anything in the 
question of the occupation of Bosnia. 

We do not propose to do more than mention the Germans, 
who have always been the great civilizing force of Austria. 
Their political sentiments on 1 the Eastern Question have, like 
our own, been divided. The Jews, who are the financiers of 
the Austrian Empire, have gone heartily with the Turks as 
elsewhere in Europe; and, being the proprietors of numerous 
newspapers, have encouraged Moslem resistance, thereby un- 
wittingly doing the Turkish cause great harm. 

The Hungarians, or Magyars, are, after the Germans, or 
even before them, the most important factor in the foreign 
policy of Austria. Their number, 5,000,000, gives them no 
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light weight in the policy of the Empire, but their political 
talent, their determined will, and their directness of purpose, 
rather than their numbers, have usually given them the lead- 
ing place in Austria. The Hungarians, or Magyars, are of 
pure Turkish race, but not of the Osmanli tribe, and have 
accepted Christian civilization, and been benefited thereby 
enormously. Had they been Mahomedans it is obvious that 
they would have been as barbarous as their kindred, for they 
would have been cut off from the civilizing influences of the 
Germans. When the Magyars came into Europe, they came 
into a land thinly occupied by Slavonians, whom they subju- 
gated and partly absorbed. These Slavonians were afterwards 
reinforced from time to time by crowds of Christian fugitives, 
flying from the tyranny of the Turks, as happened during the 
last two years. During the whole period of Ottoman dominion 
wave after wave of these wretched fugitives have crossed the 
Danube and Save. After the final destruction of the Serbian 
nation in 1459, the Slavonians in Austria had a chief of their 
own race granted to them and recognized by the Emperor, 
and religious liberty and other privileges were conferred on 
them. It is a remarkable fact that, amongst all the hetero- 
geneous races which compose the Austrian Empire, the Serbs, 
or Croats, have always been the most faithful to the crown. 
The Hungarians govern the greater part of these southern 
Slavonians, who indeed form part of the Hungarian kingdom. 
It must not be forgotten, too, that just before the Turkish con- 
quest, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and part of Dalmatia were 
Hungarian vassal states, so that it is impossible but that this 
arrogant and tyrannical race should look with intense jealousy 
on the ethnological and political aspirations of these races, 
whom they consider as infinitely inferior to themselves. They 
have, moreover, very positive reasons for their horror and dread 
of them. During the gallant struggle with the central govern- 
ment in 1848, these subject races, over whom the Hungarians 
had cruelly tyrannized, invading their rights and privileges, 
and trying even to suppress their language, were most useful! 
allies of the Austrian crown; and bands of Bosnians, Serbs, 
and Montenegrins invaded Hungary, where they waged war 
after the true Turkish fashion, to which they had been accus- 
tomed. About two years ago Klapka was sounded as to his 
willingness to put himself at the head of the Herzegovinian 
insurgents. His reply was a reminder of the foul and cruel 
treatment his countrymen had experienced at the hands of 
the Slavonians in 1848. He preferred the cause of the Sultan, 
bad as it was, like the rest of his countrymen, and offered 
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himself and sword at Constantinople, where, fortunately for 
humanity, they were rejected. 

From the above brief and imperfect sketch of the various 
races inhabiting the composite Empire of Austria we hope the 
reader will understand that the Hungarians alone, of all these 
races, are likely to be decidedly opposed to the occupation of 
Bosnia, and that their opposition having been overcome or 
evaded, it is absurd to call the occupation a check to Pan- 
slavism, when it is the very reverse. This idea, worthy of the 
present ministry, is born of the morbid impression that all 
Slavonian movements are necessarily of Russian origin. Were 
Poland to arise and free herself, claiming her old territory, 
that would be a Slavonian movement, but even Sir A. H. 
Layard, would hardly ascribe it to the ‘ intrigues of Russia,’ 
unless there were any of his beloved Turks engaged and getting 
the worst of it. We contend, then, that the occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina is a Slavonian movement, made 
mainly in the interests of the Hapsburg dynasty, which 
will have enormously increased the number of its faithful 
Slavonians, who will counterbalance the Hungarians, so diffi- 
cult to govern, andrecompense the Hapsburgs in some degree 
for the loss of their Italian provinces and of others to follow. 

After the victory of Sadowa, Prince Bismarck bid Austria 
move on and change her centre of government, leaving the 
Germans to Germany. The course of events, so profoundly 
modified by the ethnological craze unkiown'to ovr’ grendsires, 
was clearly seen by that creat statesman Austria as well 
as Turkey is in process of disintegration,’ and prttly from the 
same causes. In both countries the main disintégratirig 
force is diversity of race, but in Turkey this is ageravated by 
a brutal tyranny rendering life unendurable, while in Austria 
the government of late years has been excellent. In Turkey 
each nationality will on gaining autonomy regard the past 
as an evil dream, while in Austria those who, like the Ger- 
mans or Italians, may join a powerful kindred state, may 
possibly regret much that they have left behind. 

A review of ancient Bosnia would be interesting did space 
permit, but we must restrict ourselves to the very briefest 
notice of the past, and mainly to contemporary history. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that the Bosnians are no 
more Turks than the English, neither do they speak Turkish ; 
but having been conquered by the first Murad on the fatal field 
of Kossovo (August 27, 1889), the aristocracy accepted the 
Koran, on condition of preserving their estates and feudal 
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Turks who converted them. But their fanaticism is that of a 
privileged Church. It is of a solid material kind, not spiri- 
tual; it is a religious zeal not unknown in other countries, 
where men not remarkable either for morals or faith will fight 
zealously for the established religion. These Bosnian nobles 
are apt to have their children or themselves baptized secretly 
during dangerous sickness, showing that they are not, after 
all, so absolutely convinced of the truth of the dogmas of 
Islam, though they are more than convinced of the desirability 
of keeping intact a state religion which permits them to treat 
their unbelieving serfs as beasts of burden. In this province, 
as in most others, the cause which led to the fall of Constan- 
tinople, and contributed to the successful tyranny of Islam, 
was the divisions amongst the Christians themselves. There 
is something in the Slavonic nature which has ever rebelled 
against religious uniformity. Russia herself is divided into 
numerous and, in some cases, fierce dissenting sects, which have 
defied the most savage persecutions of a despotic government. 
So amongst the Ugo Slavs, no sooner was Christianity planted 
as a state religion, than the Bogomiles, who, like the ancient 
Persians, believed in their Hormuzd and Ahriman, or the 
principles of Good and Evil, raised the standard of religious 
revolt, and suffered all the extremities of a state persecution at 
the hands of the Greek Emperor of Constantinople. His 
daughte’. the faiavus historian, Anna Comnena, speaking of 
. Basil, the chief apostle of the Bogomiles, says, ‘He called 
_ the gacred chyrchpgs-—woe is me! the sacred churches—fanes 
démons !? The princess refuses to tell of the horrible 
details of Basil's unbelief, her pen is unequal to the repulsive 
task ; but she relates with gusto the pleasing sight of the old 
man being roasted alive, and describes the crackling of the 
fire, the quivering of the flesh, and the screams of agony. 

The Bogomiles were puritanic in their resistance to Mario- 
latry and to cross worship. ‘ Wherefore,’ says one of them, 
‘shall we bow to that which dishonoured God? If any man 
slew the son of a king with a bit of wood, how could this 
piece of wood be dear to the king ?’ 

After various persecutions by the Constantinople emperors, 
the Romish Church, when the province passed from the 
orthodox rule of Constantinople, took up the matter with that 
thoroughness shown in so many bloody fields of religious 
persecution. In 1238 Colman, the brother of the King of 
Hungary, entered Losnia at the head of an army levied for the 
purpose of exterminating heretics. And again, in 1246, Pope 
Innocent IV. sent the warlike Archbishop of Colocy on a like 
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errand, and he ravaged still more territory. Under the fire of 
this persecution, which endured for some generations, it is 

natural to suppose that many exiles would fly to other 

Slavonian lands, and carry the seeds of their faith to kindred. 
peoples. Hence we may trace the outbreak of Protestantism 

more or less resembling that of the Bogomiles in various 

parts of Kurope. The separation of the Eastern and Western. 
Churches was not without its effect in Bosnia: it introduced. 
another schism, so that the population was divided into Greek, 

Latin, and what remained of the persecuted Bogomiles. It 

is supposed that most, if not all, of tlie latter became Moslems ; 

their religious tenets leaned more towards Asiatic Unitarian- 

ism than towards the pagan splendour of Rome, and it may 

well be believed that they were glad to change their condition 

from that of a down-trodden and despised sect to the glorious 

status of a dominant aristocracy. In any case it is obvious 

that the religious persecutions of warring Christian sects did 

more than anything else to establish the authority of a con- 

quering tribe of Asiatics, which, though never amalgamating 

with the natives, induced a vast number to adopt their re- 

ligion and acknowledge the Sultan as their lord and master. 

The Ottomans have always well known how to govern through 
the mutual jealousies of warring Churches. They have favoured 
the Catholics or Latins to the detriment of the Orthodox or 
Greek Christians, and usually the former have ranged them- 
selves on the side of the Moslem authorities. In the late 
struggle the Pope took the part of the Turks; but, in spite of 
this, the Latins joined the insurgents in considerable numbers, 
and this irom two causes: they knew full well that they had 
the sympathy of their bishop, Strossmeyer of Diakovo, and 
they knew better still—for they had experienced it—the hard 
rule of the Turks. 

Bosnia has hitherto been governed directly from Constanti- 
nople by a first-class vali, or pasha, who was the governor- 
general of both Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The former has 
always been considered one of the least loyal of the dominions 
of the Sultan, and at sundry times has risen in rebellion. 
About the year 1833, when the Sultan Mahmoud was ex- 
hausted from the loss of his tleet at Navarin, and the dis- 
astrous war with Russia, he had a long struggle with the 
Bosnians, who endeavoured to throw off the yoke of the 
Osmanlis. These latter made much use of the Christians in 
combating the Bosnian Moslem aristocracy. Ali Aga of Stolac 
was the chief Moslem noble who took the part of the Ottoman, 
government, and, as a mark of Imperial fayour, he was made 
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Pasha and Governor of Herzegovina. He had been profuse 
in his promises to the Christians as long as they were useful 
to him; but once he was in power, they soon learnt the true 
character of a Bosnian noble. He threw himself entirely on 
the side of the Moslem aristocracy: he doubled the haratch, 
or Christian poll-tax, and on the most trivial excuses 
decapitated his Christian subjects. In the year 1849, while 
Sir Stratford Canning was in all his glory—when, in fact, 
England was in a manner governing Turkey through her 
ambassadors and her consuls; and when Russia was declar- 
ing to the world that the condition of her co-religionists 
was deplorable, and demanding the right of protecting them ; 
and when we were about to interfere by arms to support 
the Moslems in their tyranny—this Ali Pasha of Stolac was 
governing his subjects in true Moslem fashion. In this year 
he sent Ibrahim, his cavass, to hunt after certain Christian 
outlaws. The cavass hit upon a plan which saved much 
trouble. He went to the village of Cernagora, where he 
spent the night. On the following morning he gave orders 
that one man out of each house should accompany him to 
Piva. At the distance of one hour from their houses these 
poor peasants had their hands bound behind them, and then 
Ibrahim shot each and all, and, cutting off their heads, pre- 
sented them to his employer, Ali Pasha, who always had a 
row of Christian heads fixed on stakes on the walls of his for- 
tress. There were a hundred and fifty stakes, which were always 
topped with as many heads. This Ali was shot in 1851. 

This style of government was going on in Bosnia when the 
Ottoman government had already entered on a career of re- 
form, for the Tanzimat, or Hatt-y-Humayoon, was published 
in 1839—an edict which promised liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity to all Ottoman subjects, and when the exercise of capital 
punishment was forbidden to all provincial governors. We 
may pertinently inquire if the dark places of the earth in 
Asia Minor are still to be full of the habitations of cruelty 
under the protecting egis of Great Britain, and if we are to 
continue to govern through Turkish pashas. 

In 1848 a man of tried capacity, Tahir Pasha, was sent as 
governor-general, with orders to introduce the J'anzimat. He 
was backed by a considerable force of Nizam, or regular sol- 
diers. No open rebellion immediately followed, merely a 
passive resistance on the part of the beys and agas (lords and 
squires) of the province, who for some months intrigued with 
the pasha, and bribed him; but in 1849 a revolt broke out in 
that part of Bosnia called the Kraina. Tahir Pasha at once 
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marched against the rebels, but, leaning upon the advice of 
his Bosnian friends as to the number of troops necessary and 
the proper routes to take, he was betrayed, driven out of 
Bihatch, and had to abandon his baggage. This happened 
just as Turkey was menaced by Russia and Austria for her 
refusal to deliver up the Hungarian refugees, so that she had 
no troops to send to Bosnia, the rebels of which were thereby 
greatly encouraged. When the condition of foreign affairs 
was somewhat calmer, it was deemed necessary to undertake 
the thorough subjugation of the rebellious province ; and so 
the famous Omar Pasha, who was afterwards the generalissimo 
of the Turkish army in the Crimean War, was sent with a 
powerful force to bring the Bosnians tv reason. Omar Pasha 
was unquestionably a man of capacity, and, moreover, was 
himself of the Bosnian race. His original name was Michael 
Lattas, and, had the Ottoman conquests not been pushed 
back, he would have been a rayah. He had deserted from 
the Austrian army, had embraced Islamism as a young man, 
and achieved a brilliant Turkish career—which fact is not 
exactly a testimony to high moral character. 

To the student of contemporary history it is interesting to 
trace the remarkable resemblance between the Bosnian cam- 
paign of Omar Pasha in 1849 and that of the Austrian 
General Philippovich in the autumn of 1878, whose enemies 
are precisely the insurgent Moslem beys of Bosnia. 

In opposition to the Sultan’s troops under Omar Pasha 
the insurgents were gathered together at Vranduk in the 
valley of the Bosna. About six years ago we traced the course 
of this interesting campaign, and on seeing with our own 
eyes the dangerous passes through which the brawling limpid 
Bosna forces its way, overhung by precipices which command 
the road, we were not surprised at the trouble which the 
Bosnians gave Omar Pasha, and were prepared for a like 
resistance to the march of the Austrian army. 

The insurgents of 1849, after a desperate and bloody resist- 
ance, were driven from their stronghold, retreating on Der- 
bend, and from there to the hills of Vutshiak, where they 
intrenched themselves to the number of 15,000. The force 
under Omar Pasha scarcely exceeded 4,000, but his men were 
thoroughly disciplined, and much better armed than the 
tumultuous levies of farmers and shopkeepers opposed to him. 
By skilful strategy and bold attacks the rebels were dislodged, 
and many of them driven over the frontier into Austria, 


. where they were disarmed. No sooner was this victory 


achieved, than Omar Pasha had to undertake a long and 
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Pasha and Governor of Herzegovina. He had been profuse 
in his promises to the Christians as long as they were useful 
to him; but once he was in power, they soon learnt the true 
character of a Bosnian noble. He threw himself entirely on 
the side of the Moslem aristocracy: he doubled the haratch, 
or Christian poll-tax, and on the most trivial excuses 
decapitated his Christian subjects. In the year 1849, while 
Sir Stratford Canning was in all his glory—when, in fact, 
England was in a manner governing Turkey through her 
ambassadors and her consuls; and when Russia was declar- 
ing to the world that the condition of her co-religionists 
was deplorable, and demanding the right of protecting them ; 
and when we were about to interfere by arms to support 
the Moslems in their tyranny—this Ali Pasha of Stolac was 
governing his subjects in true Moslem fashion. In this year 
he sent Ibrahim, his cavass, to hunt after certain Christian 
outlaws. The cavass hit upon a plan which saved much 
trouble. He went to the village of Cernagora, where he 
spent the night. On the following morning he gave orders 
that one man out of each house should accompany him to 
Piva. At the distance of one hour from their houses these 
poor peasants had their hands bound behind them, and then 
Ibrahim shot each and all, and, cutting off their heads, pre- 
sented them to his employer, Ali Pasha, who always had a 
row of Christian heads fixed on stakes on the walls of his for- 
tress. There were a hundred and fifty stakes, which were always 
topped with as many heads. This Ali was shot in 1851. 

This style of government was going on in Bosnia when the 
Ottoman government had already entered on a career of re- 
form, for the Tanzimat, or Hatt-y-Humayoon, was published 
in 1839—an edict which promised liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity to all Ottoman subjects, and when the exercise of capital 
punishment was forbidden to all provincial governors. We 
may pertinently inquire if the dark places of the earth in 
Asia Minor are still to be full of the habitations of cruelty 
under the protecting egis of Great Britain, and if we are to 
continue to govern through Turkish pashas. 

In 1848 a man of tried capacity, Tahir Pasha, was sent as 
governor-general, with orders to introduce the T’anzimat. He 
was backed by a considerable force of Nizam, or regular sol- 
diers. No open rebellion immediately followed, merely a 
passive resistance on the part of the beys and agas (lords and 
squires) of the province, who for some months intrigued with 
the pasha, and bribed him; but in 1849 a revolt broke out in 
that part of Bosnia called the Kraina. Tahir Pasha at once 
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marched against the rebels, but, leaning upon the advice of 
his Bosnian friends as to the number of troops necessary and 
the proper routes to take, he was betrayed, driven out of 
Bihatch, and had to abandon his baggage. This happened 
just as Turkey was menaced by Russia and Austria for her 
refusal to deliver up the Hungarian refugees, so that she had 
no troops to send to Bosnia, the rebels of which were thereby 
greatly encouraged. When the condition of foreign affairs 
was somewhat calmer, it was deemed necessary to undertake 
the thorough subjugation of the rebellious province ; and so 
the famous Omar Pasha, who was afterwards the generalissimo 
of the Turkish army in the Crimean War, was sent with a 
powerful force to bring the Bosnians tv reason. Omar Pasha 
was unquestionably a man of capacity, and, moreover, was 
himself of the Bosnian race. His original name was Michael 
Lattas, and, had the Ottoman conquests not been pushed 
back, he would have been a rayah. He had deserted from 
the Austrian army, had embraced Islamism as a young man, 
and achieved a brilliant Turkish career—which fact is not 
exactly a testimony to high moral character. 

To the student of contemporary history it is interesting to 
trace the remarkable resemblance between the Bosnian cam- 
paign of Omar Pasha in 1849 and that of the Austrian 
General Philippovich in the autumn of 1878, whose enemies 
are precisely the insurgent Moslem beys of Bosnia. 

In opposition to the Sultan’s troops under Omar Pasha 
the insurgents were gathered together at Vranduk in the 
valley of the Bosna. About six years ago we traced the course 
of this interesting campaign, and on seeing with our own 
eyes the dangerous passes through which the brawling limpid 
Bosna forces its way, overhung by precipices which command 
the road, we were not surprised at the trouble which the 
Bosnians gave Omar Pasha, and were prepared for a like 
resistance to the march of the Austrian army. 

The insurgents of 1849, after a desperate and bloody resist- 
ance, were driven from their stronghold, retreating on Der- 
bend, and from there to the hills of Vutshiak, where they 
intrenched themselves to the number of 15,000. The force 
under Omar Pasha scarcely exceeded 4,000, but his men were 
thoroughly disciplined, and much better armed than the 
tumultuous levies of farmers and shopkeepers opposed to him. 
By skilful strategy and bold attacks the rebels were dislodged, 
and many of them driven over the frontier into Austria, 
. where they were disarmed. No sooner was this victory 
achieved, than Omar Pasha had to undertake a long and 
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forced march to reiieve his lieutenant, Ibrahim Pasha, who 
rwas blockaded on a hill by an overwhelming force of the 
-enemy. He raised the blockade, and then established himself 
in the capital of the province, Bosnaserai, or Serajevo. ‘The 
war was by no means over, for in the following spring the 
whole of the Kraina was in revolt. Cadi Kapitch, the chief 
of the insurgents, occupying the strong fort of Jaitza, on 
being summoned to surrender, returned a haughty answer, to 
the effect that he would allow the Turkish army to retire un- 
molested if Omar Pasha would renounce further hostilities. 
The siege that ensued showed the Bosnian-Moslem insurgents 
to be far from contemptible artillerymen. A breach being 
effected, Omar Pasha prepared for an assault on the following 
morning, but ere break of day it was discovered that the 
rebels had fled over the mountains. It will thus be seen that 
the defeat of rebel armies and the occupation of the capital 
did not bring the insurrection to an end, nor, we venture to 
predict, will the occupation of Serajevo by the Austrians 
pacify the country. Bosnia and Herzegovina form the Swit- 
zerland of Turkey in Europe, in which rebellions have always 
been remarkably obstinate, owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country. Montenegro is but a part of this tract of 
land, and this country has held its own ever since the first 
Ottoman invasion, while during the last three years the re- 
bellion of a handful of peasants in Herzegovina and another 
in Bosnia have defied all the efforts of the ‘lurks, aided by the 
Moslem natives, to suppress it. 

Cadi Kapitch was accused of having been bribed by Omar 
Pasha to order the evacuation of Jaitza, so he was put to 
death by the insurgents. <A strong party, however, resented 
his execution, and thus a feud was formed, which prevented 
the defence of Bania Luka, which important city the troops 
of the Sultan occupied. Again the rebels assembled at 
Koparitza, which place was stormed by Omar Pasha with no 
great loss. Dubitza, Novino, and Ottoca offered their sub- 
mission, with sundry other places of less consequence. Omar 
Pasha then entered Pridor, and prepared for crossing the 
Unna, to disperse the rebel army which had gathered in con- 
siderable strength in the neighbourhood of Krupa, and where 
it was supposed they would make their final stand. Here the 
best qualities of Omar Pasha as a military man came out. 
He had to throw a pontoon bridge across the Unna in the face 
of a foe immensely superior in numbers, provided with for- 
midable artillery, and commanded by some chief who evidently 
was no mean strategist. The pasha triumphed over all 
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obstacles, crossed the river with moderate loss, and reduced 
the country to submission. 

We have heard much during the last two years of the atro- 
cities in Bulgaria and their origin, and we have had authentic 
information regarding the mode in which the Turks govern 
Armenia and other Asiatic provinces, but except in Blue 
Books, which few read, we have heard but little of what was 
passing in Bosnia, only one provincial paper having had en- 
terprize enough to send a correspondent into these disturbed 
districts, who, however, most nobly performed his duty, fre- 
quently at the risk of his life. We may well, then, inquire if 
the Congress has been justified in handing over these provinces 
to Austria; in other words, if the misrule and anarchy have 
been such as to require so radical a menace. 

As a rule, the student of history will find that all rebellions 
have more or less of right and justice on their side, and that 
insurgents have suffered untold wrongs for long years with 
patience before they had recourse to the desperate expedient 
of armed resistance. But all rules have their exceptions, and 
some few of these occur to our mind—two even in this 
generation. The rebellion of Bosnia, in 1849, of which we have 
given the briefest sketch, was a rebellion of masters for the 
right of keeping their slaves in submission. To compare small 
affairs with great, it was analogous to the rebellion of the 
Southern planters against the North, but the result was not 
altogether the same. The rebels in each case were crushed by 
force of arms: in America the system was rooted out; in 
Bosnia, after a certain period, things went on much as before. 
This was owing to the weakness of the central government at 
Constantinople. 

We may perhaps assume that none but a few Ottomaniacs 
continue to shut their eyes to the iniquity of the rule of the 
Porte. The tyranny and ill-usage endured by the rayahs all 
over the Empire have been worse in Bosnia, on account of 
Moslem fanaticism being engrafted on the worst form of 
feudalism. Herein these western provinces have materially 
differed from Bulgaria, Roumelia, or the Asiatic provinces. 
The barbarities and iniquities practised by the beys, or Moslem 
landlords, have frequently provoked partial insurrections, 
which have been ruthlessly stamped out. The late rising of 
peasants seems to have been thought a grievous calamity to 
the landlords, and so unreasonable and wicked as only to be 
accounted for (in the minds of British consuls and Bosnian 
beys) by the existence of Austrian intrigues. Some of the 
merchants, however, recognized the real causes. 
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Mehmed Bey, the leading merchant of Kulen Vacup, ex- 
plained to Mr. Evans: ‘We ave ruined, trade is stopped, 
public security is in abeyance, and who is to blame? First 
and foremost the beys. It is their savagery that has 
brought all this evil upon us.’ He then instanced Tahir Bey 
Kulenovich as the worst of the petty tyrants of the neighbour- 
hood. The village of Ermanja was his property. When he 
visited it he rode on horseback into the church and profaned 
it. He then took the priest’s vestments and made them into 
a saddle, and tying these on the priest’s back, made him go 
on all fours, and carry him round the church until he was 
exhausted ; but this was accounted merely a rough joke. The 
peasantry had to endure atrocities and indignities with which 
we have lately been too much familiarized. We all remember 
the droits de seigneur claimed by some of the worst of the French 
nobles prior to the great revolution: these were fully enforced 
throughout Bosnia. No pretty village maiden could preserve 
her chastity when the libidinous eyes of the bey had marked 
her as his prey. It must not be considered that the abject 
condition of the peasantry made this a light evil, as was as- 
serted by a British consul ; for that the peasants set a peculiar 
value on the good fame and purity of their women has been 
attested by no less a person than Miss Irby, whose self-denying 
labours amongst these people have shed a.halo of glory round 
her honoured head. 

Among the curious implements to be seen in Bosnia is a 
nadjak. It is formed like a heavy hammer, but the pointed 
extremity is shaped like a beak or claw of iron. This iron in- 
strument is only too well known to the Bosnian rayah. The 
worst of the beys always carry one with them when among 
their Christian serfs. With a blow from the nadjak they can 
brain a man, or they can maim him for life, tearing his flesh. 
Mr. Evans describes one he examined, which was artistically 
inlaid with silver. 

Mr. Evans gives an interesting account of an interview 
he had with the beys of Kulen Vacup, who, in spite of his 
denials, insisted upon regarding him as a sort of British 
ambassador. Holding up a sprig of blackthorn in full bloom, 
he said, ‘Spring has come, why should not the land bloom 
again as this spray? You have had your winter, surely you 
must be ready for the spring of peace ? You are impoverished 
and ruined by the flight of the rayah, why not hold out your 
hand to him and welcome his return ?’—‘ They can return to- 
morrow,’ they replied with one accord, ‘ and we shall be only 
too glad to see them back—Jbut cn the old footing.’ ‘But do 
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not think,’ said old Mahomed Bey Kulenovich, ‘that their lot 
will be the same.’—‘ Will you take more from them?’ I 
asked, ‘if they return ?’—‘No, no,’ was the short reply, ‘we 
will not take more, but their lot will be worse.— Property is 
property,’ remarked another, sententiously. This idea of pro- 
perty, and the peculiar sacredness of property in the form of 
tenants, is not peculiar to the landlords of Bosnia, who, like 
the grandfather of a certain English duke, cannot understand 
why they cannot do what they like with their own. 

One of the most significant speeches was made by Ahmed 
Abdughich, one of the best of the beys; significant, as show- 
ing the absolute necessity for the occupation of the country by 
the forces of a strong power able to render all resistance hope- 
less. He was told that the Christians would have to be placed 
on an equality with the Mussulmans. ‘ Rather than submit 
to that,’ he replied, ‘if that is what is meant by the new 
constitution, we will shut ourselves up in our houses, with our 
wives and our children, and with our own hands we will slay 
our wives and our children, and last of ali we will cut our own 
throats with our own handjars.’ These words have been in 
some sense fulfilled in the desperate and fanatical resistance 
offered by the beys—a resistance doubtless secretly fomented 
by the pashas at Constantinople, who delayed giving orders 
to the commanders of the regular army till the Austrians were 
almost at the gates of Serajevo. 

The beys moreover informed Mr. Evans that their Czar (or 
Sultan) ‘ will never grant permission to the Austrian monarch 
to send troops into Bosnia. No, never!’ This speech was a 
remarkable example of the backward state of the most elemen- 
tary political knowledge amongst these Moslems. 1t used to 
be the firm conviction of the Moslems of the Ottoman Empire 
that the Sultan was the emperor of the world, and that there 
were seven Frankish kings who were his vassals. These from 
time to time rose in rebellion, and others were ordered to aid 
the Sultan to restore his authority. Is it possible, we ask, 
that such gross political ignorance can prevail in a country 
within twenty-four hours from Vienna—a capital as en- 
lightened as any in Europe—within twelve hours of Pesth, 
scarcely second to Vienna? Yet so it is; and we are 
reminded of a journey made into Bosnia about six years 
ago. We left Brod, a thriving Austrian town, where every 
comfort of civilized life was attainable, and in half an hour 
found ourselves in Bosnia, and gazed in astonishment at 
everything around us. We could have imagined ourselves 
transported by enchantment into Kurdistan, or some remote 
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Asiatic province. Men in eastern costume, with heads covered 
’ with enormous turbans, moved about us, and women closely 
veiled. As we journeyed on to Serajevo we met some families 
of the beys on their travels, They were in waggons drawn by 
oxen, carefully cushioned and curtained with crimson uphol- 
stery, and preceded by serving-men armed to the teeth. Then 
came the bey himself, like a medieval baron, with his hooded 
hawk, well mounted on his little Bosnian thoroughbred. All 
this was charming and picturesque, but did not suffice to hide 
the nakedness of the land. The bridges were broken down, 
the houses so dilapidated that we shuddered as we thought of 
the winter; the roads were ruinous, and, above all, it was 
difficult to procure even the coarsest food. We thought our- 
selves fortunate in having brought a supply of bread from 
Austria. 

The changes that the Austrians will bring into the country 
will be too sudden and violent to be agreeable. The sleepy 
inhabitants, even the Christians who will welcome them, wil! 
be painfully bewildered. As for the Moslems, who have lived 
chiefly on plunder, their fate will be as hard as their enemies 
could desire, even when treated with justice. Amongst the 
many radical reforms urgently needed is that of the Orthodox 
Chureh. The Catholics, under their excellent Bishop Stross- 
meyer, may well rejoice at the change; but the Orthodox 
Church dignitaries will tremble, and with reason. The 
Christians of the Greek or Orthodox Church, who are 
in an enormous majority, have the misery of living under 
an established Church of their own faith, which is adminis- 
tered by aliens from Constantinople. If there be a word in 
the East associated with all that is despicable, degrading, 
tyrannical, and infamous, that word is I’anariote. The Bos- 
nian country clergy are simple, ignorant Bosnian peasants, 
scarcely able to read and write, just capable of stammering 
through the Church offices, but they, at all events, are of 
the same nationality and of the same social position as the 
members of their flocks; but the bishops, who had great 
power delegated to them by the Turkish government, are 
Greeks of Constantinople, Greeks of the Fanar, from which 
class the Porte draws most of its Christian employés. They 
are a baser sort of pasha—baser because they are slaves of 
slaves, and can bully and play the tyrant in the interest of 
themselves and of the pashas under whom they live. 

Bosnia has been divided into four eparchies, under the con- 
trol of the Patriarch of Constantinople, the eparchs requiring 
an exequatur from the Turkish Government before they can 
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enter on their functions. In all these political troubles, when 
the suffering Christians, in despair, and in defence of life and 
honour, have turned to bay, they have invariably had five 
enemies arrayed against them—the pashas, the beys, their own 
bishops, the British consuls, and the Jews. 

It seems incredible, but it is said that the Metropolitan of 
Serajevo gets as much as £10,000 a year from the province— 
liable, doubtless, to great variations. Let us hope that the 
present misery of the Christians has docked him of some of 
hisluxuries. But as much of the money finds its way to Con- 
stantinople in the form of bribes, the Turkish authorities are 
always ready to aid in its collection, and villages have been 
ravaged by Turkish soldiers in the process of collecting priestly 
dues. It is mentioned by Mr. Evans that the predecessor of 
the present Metropolitan of Serajevo was an habitual drunkard, 
living in Sardanapalian luxury, with costly plate, and expen- 
sive furs suitable for a prince. His rapacity gave rise to a 
dangerous agitation in 1864, when the Turks interfered in 
favour of episcopal moderation. So rapacious and tyrannical 
was the Herzegovinian bishop, Prokopios, that he is said to 
have been one of the causes of the revolt; and the Turkish 
government, whose faithful servant he was, removed him to 
a fatter see. We could ourselves add personal testimony to 
the eager readiness with which these prelates have come for- 
ward to back Turkish lies.) We remember a case, only two 
years ago, in Bosnia, where some villages had been ravaged 
and plundered by the Turks, and on complaint being made, 
the bishop signed his name to a memorial setting forth that 
the villages had been burned by the Christian insurgents. 
Such might have been the case, doubtless; but, in the in- 
stance in question, we took some pains in collecting the testi- 
mony, which left no doubt on our minds that the outrage was 
the work of the Moslems. 


Ill-founded, indeed (says Mr. Evans), seem the complaints of the rayah 
when his bishop comes forward to confess, from a Christian love of truth 
and justice—but with how much laudable reluctance !—that the wrongs 
of his too blatant flock are purely imaginary, and that, if any one has 
been aggrieved, it is the honest, the morai, the merciful, the tolerant 
Osmaunli ! 


The reform of the Church will, as we have indicated, be one 
of the chief measures to be undertaken by the Austrians, and 
if our voice could be heard, we would say, Leave it as much as 
possible to the people themselves. When once the people 
found themselves free agents there wou!d assuredly be no more 
men like Prokopios, battening on their thousands a year wrung 
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from starving peasants. About twelve years ago the Bul- 
garians took this very ecclesiastical question into their own 
hands, and they made short work of their Fanariote bishops, 
who were simply sent back to Constantinople. The Bulgarians 
on that occasion, by the aid of Russia, organized a native 
Church, with which they seem quite content. Too much, we 
think, has been made of the fact that Austria is a Catholic 
power, and therefore is likely to favour the Catholic min- 
ority in Bosnia. There are thousands of Orthodox Greek 
Christians in Austria, and we never heard of any com- 
plaint of intolerance on the part of the government in modern 
times. 

We have surely written enough to show that the condition 
of these unhappy provinces was far too deplorably bad to be 
ameliorated by any more of the Sultan’s promises, which even 
in purely Turkish countries were of no avail, and which in 
semi-independent Bosnia and Herzegovina were ridiculous. 
Nothing less than a change of masters, under the milder term 
of an occupation, was absolutely necessary, and such seems to 
have been the view of Europe to which our own plenipotentia- 
ries have been brought round at last. 

How will this occupation affect the neighbouring countries ? 
It has always been a very natural ambition of Servia to 
occupy Bosnia and incorporate it, governing the province as a 
vassal of the Sultan; but there were obvious objections to this 
plan. ‘The jealousy of the Austrians themselves, especially of 
the Magyars, would have been an insuperable obstacle. The 
Hungarians, even now, are intensely irritated at the idea of 
this further addition of the Slavonic element to the empire- 
kingdom, but to have seen a Slavonian principality or king- 
dom, of dangerous size and strength, and avowedly hostile, 
being formed on their frontiers, within sight of their own dis- 
contented Croat Slavs, would have been unendurable. 

Moreover, Europe has surely seen bloodshed enough during 
the last two years, and to sanction the invasion of Bosnia by 
Servia would have been simply letting loose again the dogs of 
war, and, worse still, of religious war. The strength of Servia 
would have been little more than the defensive strength of the 
beys of Bosnia intrenched in their fastnesses ; the Christians 
remaining in Bosnia would have been regarded as spies and 
enemies ; huge massacres would have ensued; crowds of holy 
dervishes and Moslem vagabonds from Asia and Africa, armed 
by the pashas of Constantinople, would have flocked like 
vultures to the scene of carnage and plunder, and probably 
the war would have been carried amongst the homesteads of 
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Servia. Moreover, the government of Servia is far behind that 
of Austria in all the elements of strength and civilization. 
Servia must learn to wait and be patient. Since her emanci- 
pation from the pashas more than sixty years ago, her pro- 
gress has been, if not rapid, at least satisfactory. By the aid 
of her Czech employés she is educating and ceivilizing a 
population brutalized by a long course of Asiatic despotism, 
and eventually she is destined to become part of a large 
Slavonic state. Whether she annexes Bosnia and Bulgaria, or 
they annex her; whether the Obrenovich dynasty or that of 
Nikota is to rule at Cettinjé—a matter of supreme importance to 
the place-hunters of Belgrade—is surely a detail beneath the 
notice of distant observers, who are only anxious to ensure 
peace and good government to a large and interesting portion 
of mankind. 

The gallant mountaineers of Montenegro, whose daily life 
of combat seemed in no wise to belong to this prosaic modern 
world, will have, on one at least of their frontiers, a strong and 
peaceful state under a power which has never, except at rare 
intervals, been cordially friendly. Between Montenegro and 
Servia, or rather between the dynasties of these principalities, 
there has always been much jealousy, each professing to be 
the leader of the Ugo Slavs. Personally the Montenegrin 
prince has gained enormously during the late struggles, as he 
has proved himself a real leader of men—tall and handsome as 
well as brave and chivalrous. Prince Milan of Belgrade is, 
in the cabinet, astute beyond his years, but he is not the theme 
of any heroic songs. The occupation by Austria of these 
provinces will, it may well be supposed, put a stop to these 
personal rivalries. 

It cannot be that all trouble from Moslem fanaticism will 
cease with the occupation. The Albanians, a brave warlike 
race, for the most part Mahomedans, and by far the least 
civilized of the European races of the Balkan peninsula, will 
always be giving trouble, either by small massacres of Chris- 
tians in their own land, or by lending themselves to Moslem 
agents for any desperate venture. ‘The new frontier of Servia 
intrenches somewhat on what they consider their land. There 
will be raids, reprisals, and the like, but not such, we venture 
to think, as will disturb the peace of Europe. Much has been 
made out of a concentration of Servian troops on the Drina 
frontier, and it is even said that an Austrian general was dis- 
quieted by it, from the idea that the Servians might attack his 
communications, making common cause with what are called 
the Bosnian people. Servia, with all her imperfections, is well 
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organized ; her little army is well in hand, and her statesmen 
are not actually mad. In the event of war her capital would 
be at the mercy of Austria, to whom she has always shown the 
utmost deference, so that no danger to the Austrians can 
come from that quarter. ‘The concentration of troops is most 
natural. The levies of the beys when broken will seek shelter 
on Servian soil, and if not disarmed, will certainly plunder, 
ravish, and destroy. 

It has not been our purpose to discuss the effects of the 
decision of the Congress as they affect other parts of the 
Ottoman Empire. We have confined ourselves exclusively to 
this extreme western part of Turkey in Europe. We firmly 
believe that the Congress has left strewn in all directions the 
seeds of future troubles, both in Europe and Asia. Other 
writers will treat of the Congress as a whole, for ourselves we 
believe that this Austrian occupation is by far the best part of 
the Berlin handiwork, and in that part of the world will bring 
the strange visitants of peace and security to which these dis- 
tracted provinces have been so long strangers. 


Art. VI.— Tent Work in Palestine. 


Tent Work in Palestine. A Record of Discovery and Adventure. 
By Craupr Rerenrer Conner, R.E., Officer in Command of 
the Survey Expedition. Published by the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. Bentley and Son. 


Ir has been frequently observed that the country of greatest 
interest to biblical students is also, on account of its very 
remarkable natural features, of almost equal interest to 
geographers and geologists. That area which is bounded on 
the north by Mount Hermon and on the south by Ras Muham- 
med, on the west by the Mediterranean and on the east by 
the longitude of Damascus, not only embraces the whole ter- 
ritory of the Old, and most of the New Testament history, but 
also presents varieties of geological formation which are not 
to be met with in any other part of the old world. Besides 
the great fissure which forms successively the Gulf of Akabah, 
the Arabah, the Ghor, and the Bukaa, stretching northwards 
to the vicinity of Antioch, there are, for the study of physical 
geographers, the vast mass of the Sinaitic mountains; the 
limestone plateau of the Tih; the hills of Palestine proper, 
and those four very remarkable parallel strips of country 
called the Coast Plain ; the Hill Country; the Jordan Valley, 
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with a river like none other on the face of the earth—a river 
which has no embouchure on the sea, and loses itself in the 
deepest part of the Old World; and, lastly, the Eastern 
Plateau. 

Travellers in this remarkable land were either invaders 
or pilgrims until about the beginning of the present century. 
To the credulous and enthusiastic pilgrim has been now 
added the traveller who questions and examines, to whom a 
monkish legend is as such a fit subject for doubt, and an 
early tradition as such seems to be suspicious. In something of 
this spirit all travellers of this century, especially since the first 
journey of Dr. Robinson, have questioned and doubted. The 
works which they have written make up a library of them- 
selves. Inthis polyglot collection writers of every nation and 
every language find a place. Among the French are Chateau- 
briand, De Sauley, Lartet, the Duc de Luynes, De Vogue, 
and Clermont Ganneau. Among the Germans are Seetzen, 
Burckhardt, Sepp, Tobler, and Socin. Among the Americans 
are Robinson, Eli Smith, Thomson, and Lynch. Among the 
English are Tristram, Stanley, Martineau, Hepworth Dixon, 
Porter, Burton, Wilson, and a crowd of others. It is to our- 
selves, however, that belongs the special honour of originating 
scientific and organized research. The existing Palestine 
Exploration Fund is the third society instituted during this 
century whose object has been the illustration of the Bible 
by examination of the country. The first had an existence of 
something like twenty years. It was founded in 1808, and 
finally terminated its existence in 1827, when its funds, 
amounting to no more than £150 or so, were handed over to 
the Royal Geographical Society. So far as we have been able 
to learn, the only work it did was to publish a translation of 
a journey by Seetzen, with a map of Palestine. This map 
might be republished, if only to show the vast progress made 
in Palestine geography in seventy years. In 1840 another 
association, called the Palestine Exploration Society, was 
established. Certain pamphlets of transactions were published 
by the committee, and if then seems to have become merged 
with the Syro-Egyptian Society. This in its turn has become 
the Biblical Archeological Society, a body which, well sup- 
ported by a few rich patrons, has done excellent service in 
publishing and translating documents from Egyptian and 
cuneiform inscriptions. The name of the late George Smith 
will be always associated with this society. In 1865 the 
Palestine Exploration Fund was instituted. It is of course 
by this body, which has attracted a highly creditable amount 
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of support, that the survey of Western Palestine has just been 
accomplished. 

Mean time during the first three-fourths of this century a 
succession of new maps has appeared from time to time, 
embodying the results, as they were published, of the observa- 
tions of single travellers. Berghaus’s ‘ Karte von Syrien,’ 
published in 1835, was the first which attempted to classify 
systematically the conclusions and statements obtained by 
the earlier travellers of the century. This remained the best 
map extant until the journeys of Robinson and Russegger ; 
after which, in 1838, a new map was issued by Professor 
Kiepert, of Berlin, which almost entirely superseded the earlier 
one of 1835. In 1854 the same geographer produced a new 
and revised edition of this map, which embodied the results 
of Robinson’s second journey and those of the triangulation 
and sketches made by Symonds, Scott, Robe, Wilbraham, 
Lepsius, Molyneux, and Lynch. Van de Velde’s map ap- 
peared in 1852, with many additions and improvements. This 
in its turn was the best. A second edition, greatly improved, 
was published in 1862. Then came the journeys and work 
of Stanley, Porter, CyrilGraham, Wetztein, the French occu- 


pation of Syria, the Admiralty coast survey, Majors Wilson 


and Warren, Dr. Tristram, Dr. Thomson, the Due de Luynes, 
the Rev. F. W. Holland, Captains Michelet and Derrien of 


‘the French Etat Major, the Rev. Selah Merrill, Captain 


Burton, and Tyrwhitt Drake. It was in 1864 that Major 
Wilson performed the ordnance survey of Jerusalem; in 
1865-66 the same officer conducted a preliminary expedi- 
tion through the country for the purpose of ascertaining the 
best mode of scientific exploration; in 1868 Major Warren 
accomplished a reconnaissance of some two hundred square 
miles of country; in 1870 Professor Palmer with the late Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake travelled across the Desert of the Tih and 
through Moab; and in 1871 the great survey of Western 
Palestine, now happily completed, was commenced. 

Such, briefly put, are the principal events in the recent his- 
tory of Palestine Exploration. What Jerome began, this and 
the last generation have carried on. 


The story of the survey itself is comparatively uneventful, 
and may be told in a few lines. It was resolved upon by the 
committee of the Fund in 1871, and commenced in November 
of that year. The first officer in charge of the expedition was 
Captain (now Major) Stewart, R.E., who had with him two 
non-commissioned officers of Royal Engineers, Sergeants 
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Black and Armstrong. With their aid he measured a base 
line four miles in length on the plain near Ramleh. Captain 
Stewart was joined by Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, who volun- 
teered his assistance as naturalist and linguist to the party. 
Mr. Drake was already, although then no more than five and. 
twenty years of age, a traveller of considerable experience, 
an ornithologist of great promise, and possessing a fair know- 
ledge of colloquial Arabic. It was most fortunate for the 
survey that his services were available, for immediately after 
the measurement of his base line the health of Captain 
Stewart broke down, and he was obliged to return to England. 
Mr. Drake took the command, the survey was continued with- 
out interruption, and when Lieutenant Conder arrived in 
July, he found that five hundred square miles had already 
been successfully accomplished. Until July, 1875, the trian- 
gulation proceeded without a break, when the field work was 
stopped by an unprovoked attack at the hands of the Alger- 
ines of Safed, and the whole party returned to England. In 
1877 Lieutenant Kitchener assumed the command, and, with 
the district of Galilee, completed the survey of all Western 
Palestine from the river Litany in the north to Beersheba in 
the south. The work was not conducted without serious per- 
sonal risk and actual disaster. Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake suc- 
cumbed to the effects of fever and over-exertion in the Jordan 
valley; Sergeant Black was invalided home; Lieutenant Conder 
found himself unable to go out again and complete the work ; 
Lieutenant Kitchener had a sharp attack of Syrian fever ; Ser- 
geant Armstrong was obliged to remain at home after the 
return in 1875; and all suffered more or less from hard work, 
exposure, and extremes of climate. 

However, the survey is now finished, and the committee 
may be congratulated on having in their hands, shortly we 
hope to be presented to the world, a map of the most import- 
ant part of the Holy Land, laid down by officers of the scien- 
tific corps, a map whose accuracy is not to be doubted, and 
whose completeness ought to leave nothing to be desired. It 
consists of twenty-six sheets, drawn to the scale of one inch to 
the mile. This scale is large enough to show everything on 
the ground, the towns, villages, ruins, roads, water-courses, 
buildings, tombs, caves, cisterns, wells, springs, and rock-cut 
wine-presses. With the hills are given the altitudes of the 
principal features; plantations of olives, figs, vines, and 
palms are distinguished ; the Roman milestones are marked, 
with many similar relics of antiquity. Every modern name 
that could be found has been collected, amounting in all to 
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some 9,000. These have been catalogued for each sheet, and 
translated, so that the meaning of each, when descriptive, may 
be seen, its relation to the Hebrew, and its origin when 
modern. With the map and with the index of names the 
student, it will be presently seen, ought to be able to recon- 


‘struct for himself the Palestine of Joshua, that of David, 


that of Herod, or that of Baldwin, at will. It will be possible 
for him to follow step by step the wanderings of David's out- 
law life or the exploits of Samson, to roam over the hill-sides of 
Carmel or across the rich plain of Esdraelon. Should he want 
further information than the map can supply, he will find in the 
memoirs accompanying each sheet full descriptions and detailed 
plans of every important ruin, whether of Crusading fortresses, 
Byzantine monasteries, or ancient synagogues. He will also 
find in them notes on the geology, the ethnology, and the folk 
lore of the country. It will not, we suppose, be claimed for 
these notes that they are of an exhaustive nature, otherwise the 
work of exploration would be terminated. But they will form 
a contribution of great value to a subject which as yet has had 
hardly any attention paid to it. 

The object of the book before us, ‘ Tent Work in Palestine,’ 
is, not to anticipate either map or memoir, but to prepare the 
way for their reception by a popular and at the same time 
accurate account of the survey and its minor results, the 
map, of course, being the chief result. It was not an easy 
task which the committee proposed to their officer. It was one 
thing to collect, register, and enumerate facts for a memoir, 
and another to make such a selection from the overwhelming 
mass of notes as should serve the purpose sought. The author 
was called upon to write, not a book of travels in the Holy Land, 
of which there are plenty, not a record of impressions, nor 
yet.a gazetteer. He was expected by the public to produce a 
work worthy of the survey, to show that he had not only spent 
five or six years with a theodolite and a field-book in a strange 
country, but that he had kept his eyes open to the things 
around him, the strange Eastern people, their ways and their 
words, the flowers of the field, the trees of the forests, and the 
sermons of the.ruined stones. He was to prove that he knew 
how to connect the land, the people, and the ruins with that 
long history which makes Syria dear to all the world. 

He. has decided on a method of treatment whose chief 
merit is that it enables him to dispense with a continuous 
narrative, and yet.to show the reader, in a series of pictures, 
nearly the whole country. The table of contents of the first 
volume illustrates the method. ‘ Carmel and:Acre,’ ‘ Sharon,” 
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‘Samson's Country,’ for instance, are the headings of the chap- 
ters; in other words, the author takes districts separately. 
This is advantageous from his own point of view, but makes 
the task of a reviewer, who cannot well follow the same plan, 
more difficult. 

What we especially look for in the book is, as Lieutenant 
Conder justly remarks, illustration and explanation of the 
Bible. We require of the map the topography of the Bible in 
full detail; of the memoirs we expect, among other things, a 
complete account of the ruins. In the work before us we look, 
first of all, for the more familiar illustrations of the Bible which 
the survey may have yielded. 

These illustrations may be roughly divided into five general 
heads, namely, (1) identification of ancient names; (2) ex- 
planation of Bible narratives by the conformation of the coun- 
try; (3) manners, customs, and language; (4) ruins of ancient 
monuments ; (5) legends and traditions. Let us, neglecting 
the author’s own arrangement of his material, take these 
points singly. 

Lieutenant Conder has counted the number of places be- 
longing to Western Palestine mentioned in the Bible itself. In 
all there are 622, not including certain names in the lists of 
Chronicles and Ezra, of which it is doubtful whether they be- 
long to placés or persons. This list does not include sites 
mentioned in the Onomasticon, the Early Pilgrimages, the 
Crusading Chronicles, the Samaritan Chronicie, Egyptian 
and Assyrian records, the Talmud, or Josephus. Out of this 
number 434 are now identified, or, rather, for the newly pro- 
posed identifications want as yet the hall-mark of general 
acceptation, 434 modern names have been selected for identi- 
fication with ancient names. Many of these, such as Beit Lahm, 
Sur, Saida, Kaisarieh, Bir es Seba, are identifications made long 
ago, which have never been disputed. Others, however, are still 
matters of controversy. It is by no means universally agreed, 
for instance, that Kefr Kenna, Minieh, and Haiyan, respectively 
represent Cana, Capernaum, and Ai. Still, the greater part 
of the 484 identifications are accepted by everybody, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that after all the travellers who have 
journeyed up and down in search of biblical sites, so that one 
would think that the country had been thoroughly ransacked, 
Lieutenant Conder alone has been able to propose 172 identi- 
fications out of the 434. Looking through his list, it seems 
probable that most of them will pass unchallenged. The 
surveyors, in fact, after all previous travellers put together 
had rescued 262 sites out of 622, which is 42 per cent., 
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have recovered 48 per cent. of the remainder. These, 
it must be observed, consisted mainly of those small places 
mentioned perhaps only once in the Book of Joshua, useful in 
determining tribe boundaries, but mostly unconnected with 
any important event, and associated with no scene in Jewish 
history. The proportion, which seems very creditable, may 
thus be otherwise stated: all previous travellers together suc- 
ceeded in recovering 42 per cent. of the biblical sites; from 
the survey have been recovered very nearly 30 per cent. There 
remain 28 per cent. still to be found. 

What are the steps by which one arrives at an identifica- 
tion? We must look, first, for the suitability of the position 
to every one of the events with which the place is connected. 
Next, we should look for the preservation of the radical parts 
of the: name, or, when the name itself is lost, we should 
require definite indications, such as measured distances, some 
connection with existing buildings, or relative position to 
known sites. Ther, again, the proposed site should bear 
traces of antiquity, and the name must be placed beyond the 
suspicion of recent or spurious origin; the correspondence of 
the ancient and modern titles must be radically, not appar- 
ently, exact. Then there are, as everybody knows, many 
identifications made originally by the Crusaders : these, when 
resting on no other tradition, are invariably worthless. There 
are, again, sites whose genuineness rests on Christian tradi- 
tions of the fourth century. This seems a respectable anti- 
quity, but it is not enough. Jerome, in his anxiety to fill up 
all the gaps in sacred geography, jumped too hastily at his 
conclusions. There are other places whose identifications 
rest on Moslem, on Jewish, or on Samaritan tradition. In 
every case single, unsupported tradition, must be received with 
great suspicion. Lieutenant Conder lays down a canon which 
seems most useful as far as it goes. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘by 
consent of evidence that the true and indigenous origin of a 
tradition may be tested.’ In other words, where all unite in 
pointing to any one spot, that site is probably genuine; where 
the evidence comes from one party only, that site is suspi- 
cious. Now there is universal consent as to a few sites in 
Palestine — universal, that is, so far as Moslem, Jew, 
Samaritan, Crusader, and early Christian are concerned. 
There is no difference of tradition as to Jacob’s Well, Joseph’s 
Tomb, the Sepulchres of Joshua, Phineas, Eleazar, and the 
Patriarchs. Everybody (in Palestine) agrees as to the site of 
the Temple and that of the Holy Sepuichre. Such consensus, 
it will be acknowledged, becomes of itself a very strong argu- 
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ment, and great credit is due to Lieutenant Conder for having 
been the first, so far as we know, to lay down a canon so 
simple and so ‘important. Unfortunately there are not many 
sites to which the rule applies. No consent of tradition survives 
to point out the tombs of the Maccabean princes. None is 
found to show where were Capernaum and Chorazin, cit-es of 
the once densely populous lake region. 

Now, with the new canon before us, and the laws observed 
by all scientific explorers, at least from the time of Burckhardt, 
to which Lieutenant Conder has drawn attention, let us 
examine a few of the ‘ illustrations by identification’ which 
are advanced in ‘ Tent Work in Palestine.’ It must be stated 
that many of these, although they are probably new to most 
readers, have already appeared in the aythor’s reports which 
from quarter to quarter have been published in the Journal of 
the Society. 

The so-called tombs of Eleazar and Phineas, discovered by 
Lieutenant Conder, are an instance of remarkable unanimity 
of tradition. They stand, with the tombs of Abishuah, author 
of the famous roll, and Ithamar, in the village of Awertah, in 
the Samaritan country. The tomb of Eleazar is described as 
a rude modern structure of masonry, eighteen feet long, 
plastered all over, and shaded by a terebinth. That of 
Phineas is an older building. They are acknowledged by both 
Samaritans and Jews. This fact points to an antiquity which 
is respectable indeed. It means, or would seem to mean, that 
before the Captivity and the separation of the Samaritans this 
site was looked upon as the burial- place of Eleazar and 
Phineas. In the same way the tomb of Joshua is placed, 
both by Samaritans and Jews, at the village of Kefr Haris. 
The modern village has three sacred places, the Neby Nun, 
the Neby Lusha, and the Neby Kifl (prophet of division by 
lot). The names of the first and second suggest Nun and 
Joshua, that of the third seems to preserve a memory of the 
division of the inheritance. 

Samaritans and Jews, however, agree so seldom, that this 
help to identification is scantily afforded. More depends on 
the name and the nature of the country and the distance from 
other places fixed beyond reasonable doubt. Thus, to take an 
instance, there were formerly three places called Etam. One 
of these, discovered in the course of the survey, now called 
Aitun, was in the south country, a village belonging to Shimei 
and his sons (1 Chron. iv. 32). The second, a city built by 
Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 6), near Bethlehem and Tekoa, was 
also recognized by Lieutenant Conder in the name Ain Atan 
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still attached to a fountain near Solomon’s Pools. Where, 
however, was the third, that ‘ strong rock,’ as Josephus calls 
it, on whose ‘ top’ dwelt Samson ? (Judges xv. 8.) Some twelve 
miles south-west of Jerusalem is a village in the hills called 
Beit Atab. The district is called Arkib, the ‘ridge,’ and 
consists of a long space 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
with numerous smaller ridges branching off, and two important 
valleys to the north and south, the former the valley of Sorek, 
the latter that of Elah. The valley of Sorek is two miles west 
of Beit Atab. On the south is Timnah, where Samson slew 
the lion; on the north are the little mud villages of Sura and 
Eshua, once called Zoreah and Eshtaol. Confused traditions 
of Samson, under the names of Samit, Shemshun, Sanasin, 
Shemsin, and Samat, are found lingering everywhere in this 
district. We are, indeed, in Samson’s country. Now, as 
Timnah has clearly become Tibnah, why should not Atab be 
the corrupted form of Etam? Not only, again, does its 
situation seem to answer the requirements of the narrative, 
but it is itself exactly the kind of place we might expect. It 
is a rock or knoll of limestone, without a handful of arable 
soil, standing above deep ravines beside three small springs. 
The word rendered ‘top’—‘ Samson dwelt in the top of the 
rock Etam’ (Judges xv. 8)—is in reality, Lieutenant Conder 
reminds his readers, ‘cleft,’ or ‘chasm.’ Exactly the ex- 
pected kind of cleft exists here—a long narrow cavern such as 
Samson might well have ‘ gone down into.’ It bears the name 
of the ‘Cave of Refuge,’ Hastita—a Hebrew word which has 
no meaning at all in Arabic. It is 250 feet long, eighteen feet 
wide, and five to eight feet high ; its south-west end is under 
the centre of the modern village ; its north-east extremity, 
where there is a rock-shaft ten feet deep leading down from 
the surface of the hill, is within sixty yards of the principal 
spring. This ingenious and remarkable identification, which 
seems tolerably certain of general acceptance, is an excellent 
example of the way in which the survey has helped to recover 
the topography of the Bible. The collection of names and 
of traditions belonging to the spot proves that we are in 
Samson’s country; the examination of the map gives the 
distances and positions of places requisite for comparison; 
the observation of the exploring officer led to the discovery of 
a rock which for name, appearance, and surroundings, seems 
exactly to correspond with the missing rock of Etam. 

Another and perhaps a more interesting question is that 
connected with the scapegoat. According to the law of 
Moses, the scapegoat was led to the wilderness and there set 
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free. But on one occasion the animal returned to Jerusalem; 
and the omen was thought so bad, that afterwards it was led’ 
out to a high mountain called Sook, and there pushed over 
the precipice and dashed to pieces. It was taken out on the 
Sabbath day. To evade, therefore, the law of the Sabbath day’s 
journey, a tabernacle was erected at every term of 2,000 cubits, 
in which the messenger ate and drank, after which he was le- 
gally enabled to travel another stage. ‘Ten such tabernacles’ 
were constructed between Sook and Jerusalem, and the distance 
was ninety Ris, or about six and a half English miles. The dis- 
trict was called Hidoodim, and the high mountain Sook, the’ 
first meaning sharp, the second narrow, both applying well to 
the knife-edged ridges of the desert and hill. The distance of: 
ninety Ris brings us to a great hill called El Muntar: beside 
the ancient road from Jerusalem is a well called Suk, while 
in the name Hadeidtn, applied to part of the ridge, we may” 
recognize the Hebrew Hidoodim. 

Sometimes the name assigned by the natives is a misleading 
one. Thus, with regard to Gilgal, the name of Jiljilieh was as- 
certained by Dr. Robinson to exist, but he was unable to fix it.: 
Major Warren was shown the ruins of a medieval monastery 
which he was told stood on the site of Jiljilieh. Herr Schokke, 
a German traveller, found a mound two miles south of the mo- 
nastery bearing the same name. It is, however, a mile east of 
Jericho—‘ in the east border of Jericho’ (Josh. iv.19). Willi- 
bald, in a.p. 724, places Gilgal two miles east of Jericho, 7.c., the 
Jericho of his time, which corresponds with the place. The 
reason why two places bear the name at this day is ascer- 
tained by examining Marino Sanuto’s medieval map. Gilgal 
there appears on Major Warren’s site. It was, in fact, simply 
the Crusaders’ site. 

We have selected Gilgal, Etam, and the mountain scape- 
goat as illustrations of the methods and the difficulties of 
identification. We cannot, however, forbear from noticing 
Lieutenant Conder’s conclusions on those places which are 
connected with the itineraries of our Lord. Where is Aunon ? 
where Capernaum, Cana of Galilee, Bethabara ? A confused 
babble of controversial talk is the reply. Every traveller has 
his solution. As we shall proceed to show, the survey has 
not solved these questions; but it has so far narrowed the 
bounds of controversy, that it has given us an exact map, with 
all the natural features of the country. As that map is still 
in the hands of engravers, we can only listen with respect to 
the conclusions of the man who drew it. We do not suppose 
that those who have hitherto held different views will be im- 
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424 Tent Work in Palestine. 
mediately converted to those of Lieutenant Conder. Exca- 
vation alone, for instance, can decide for us the site of 
Capernaum. And in what follows, it must be understood that 
we are reproducing, without unnecessary comment, Lieutenant 
Conder’s own arguments. 

Among the sacred places round the Lake of Galiiee—the 
tombs of Jethro and Habakkuk, and those of the Rabbis Akiba, 
Meir, and the great Maimonides—was one known to the Jews 
of the fourteenth century, but now, apparently, quite forgotten 
and lost—the tomb of Nahum. There can be no doubt that it 
stood upon the site of Caphar Nahum, the village of Nahum, 
sacred to so many memories of our Lord. Could the tomb be 
found, then the village would be known, provided, of course, 
that the conditions required by history were satisfied. 

Two places have been proposed ; they are two and a half 
miles apart ; both find advocates for topographical reasons, and 
one in addition seems to preserve the ancicnt name. The 
one is Minieh, the other Tell Hum, which means lack mound. 
Lieutenant Conder points out that the loss of the important 
radical at the commencement of the name Hum is unusual; 
that the site is covered with black basalt, which may give it 
its name; and that there was a town mentioned in the Tal- 
mud called Caphar Ahim, of which Tell Hum may be the 
descendant. He then proceeds to adduce an entirely new 
argument in favour of Minieh. The word is derived from a 
root signifying ‘lot,’ or ‘chance.’ In Aramaic it has an 
identical meaning. The Talmud speaks of the Minai or 
Diviners, among whom were included the early Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity; and in one passage a certain faction 
called Huta, who can be proved to be also Minai, are defined 
as children of Caphar Nahum. As late as 1334, Isaac Chelo 
was shown the ruins of Caphar Nahum and the tomb of 
Nahum, where, he says, ‘formerly dwelt the Minai.’ And in 
1616 Quaresmius speaks of Capernaum as shown at a place 
called Minieh. 

So far, this is quite an original and unexpected argument. 
That which follows on the fountain of Capharnaum and the 
Coracinus is, of course, one which has been used by all recent 
writers on the subject. Lieutenant Conder endeavours to show 
that Minieh is favoured rather than Tell Hum by the position 
of the ‘round spring.’ On the other hand, as the author can- 
didly points ‘out, if a continuous chain of Jewish tradition 
points to Minieh, no less undoubted is the continuity of Chris- 
tian tradition from the fourth century in favour of Tell Hum. 
The question, setting aside other considerations, is whether 
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Jewish or Christian tradition is to be accepted. Jerome, the 
earliest Christian authority, may be shown to be wrong in 
other cases: why not in this? As regards the proved value 
of Christian tradition, Lieutenant Conder says :— ‘ 


It may be safely said that Christian tradition, though affording often 
valuable indications, cannot be taken as authoritative, for the chances are 
equal that it is correct or the reverse. When, as in the cases of the 
Temple, of the Place of Stoning, of Joseph’s Tomb, and of Jacob’s Well, 
it agrees with Jewish tradition, the sites thus preserved invariably appear 
to be authentic, and fulfil the required indications found in the Bible ; but 
when these two traditions are discordant, the Christian ceases to be of 
much value, for it is evident that the traditions of the Jews, handed down 
unbroken, by an indigenous population which was never driven from the 
country, must take precedence of the foreign ecclesiastical traditions of 
comparatively later times, which can so often be proved self-inconsistent, 
or founded on a fallacy (vol. ii. pp. 189, 190). 


Bethabara, another place ‘wanted’ in our geography, is 
claimed by Lieutenant Conder as a discovery of the survey. 
His case, we consider, is well made out. Suppose, he says, that 
in England we wanted to discover an ancient site, and knew 
the district in which it should occur, we should be satisfied if 
we found the name applying to one place, and one only, in the 
district. Now there are forty fords across the Jordan: one, 
and only one, is called Abara, which means a ‘ passage,’ or 
‘ferry.’ The name being found, is the position suitable? 
Christian tradition points to the fords of Jericho as the place 
of baptism by St. John. Critics hostile to the Fourth Gospel 
have taken the passage, ‘ The third day there was a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee,’ and supposing the traditional site to be 
true, have argued the impossibility that in one day our Lord 
should have travelled over eighty miles. Now the ford at 
Abarah is only twenty-two miles from Kefr Kenna. There is 
another point. Origen found two readings in the text, Betha- 
bara and Bethany. It has been argued by the author of 
‘Supernatural Religion’ that the Evangelist confused Bethany 
beyond Jordan with Bethany near Jerusalem. This is quite 
gratuitous, because Bathania, meaning ‘soft soil,’ was the 
well-known form used in the time of Christ of the old name 
Bashan, which district was in Perea, in the country beyond 
Jordan. ‘If Bethabara, then,’ writes Lieutenant Conder, ‘ be 
a true reading, the place should be sought in Bethania, and 
the ford should lead over to Bashan. This strengthens the 
ease for the Abarah ford, which is near the hills of Bashan, 
— the Jericho fords are far away, leading to Gilead and 

[oab.’ 
A site whose interest equals that of Bethabara is that of 
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AKnon, which Lieutenant Conder places at the head of the 


great Far’ah valley, the open highway from the Damieh ford 


of Jordan to Shechem. It was up this valley that Jacob drove 
his flocks and herds from Succoth to Shalem, near Shechem. 
It was along the banks of its stream that the ‘ garments and 


vessels’ of the hosts of Benhadad were strewn as far as 


Jordan. It was here also that the Israelites, returning from 
captivity (according to the Samaritans), were purified before 
going up to Gerizim to build the Temple. Here, as Licute- 


nant Conder thinks, John was baptizing ‘near to Salim,’ be- 
because there was much water there. The name Aunon remains 


in that of Aintn (springs), and close by is Salem. Now there 
are many Salems in the country, but none near an Anon 
except this. There is one other Aintin, but no Salem is near 
it. As for the springs, they gush out with a copiousness 
which affords a perennial stream, so that there is abundant 
water. The valley is also open, so as to allow space for a 
multitude. If it be objected that Ainon should be sought near 
the desert of Judah, where John first preached, it may be 
replied that Bethabara, where also he baptized, was higher 
up the Jordan than even this site of Aunon, and that ‘he came 
into all the country about Jordan.’ 

As regards Cana of Galilee, differently assigned to Khurbet 
Kanah and Kefr Kenna, Lieutenant Conder, so far from clear- 
ing up the difficulties, contributes to uncertainty by adding a 
third competitor. Khurbet Kanah, he says, approaches 
nearest in name, Kefr Kenna in position. Khurbet Kanah 
was the Cana of the Crusaders, a fact in itself of very little 
importance. Kefr Kenna is on the road to Tiberias, while 
Khurbet Kanah is quite out of any line of travel. And an old 
ruin called Kenna was found by the survey close to Kefr 
Kenna. Let those who will, however, dispute about the two. 
Lieutenant Conder found, a mile and a half north-east of Naza- 
reth, on the main road leading to Tabor, a fine spring called ’Ain 
Kanah, ‘ spelt as the Greek leads us to suppose the Hebrew 
form of Cana must have been;’ and he thinks that this 
third site may well rank with either of the others. It is a 
suggestion which we receive and note, but refrain from con- 
sidering until we have before us the map and memoir. 

So far, therefore, as the New Testament sites are concerned, 
we have Bethabara fixed on the Jordan some fifteen miles south 
of the Sea of Galilee; Capernaum, at Minieh ; Anon, at the 
head of the Wady Far’ah; and Cana, a mile and a half north- 
east of Nazareth. If these conclusions be accepted there will be 
no inconsiderable alteration in the ordinary school map of 
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Palestine. But without map and memoirs we cannot do more 
than record them as Lieutenant Conder’s own conclusions. 

We must not linger over the interesting subject of identifica- 
tion. There are in all, as has been said, one hundred and 
seventy-two proposed. Among the more important are 
Megiddo, fixed not at Lejjun, as Dr. Robinson supposed, but 
at Mujeddah, fourteen miles away (but see Judges v. 19), the 
Levitical city of Debir; the spring of Harod, where Gideon 
divided his troops—this is recognized by Lieutenant Conder 
in a large spring whose position seems entirely suitable, 
called the ‘Fountain of the Two Troops ;’ Hazor, Gomorrah, 
Kirjath-jearim, Hareth, the hill of Hachilab, and Timnath 
Heres. As we said above, we wait for the memoir and the 
map before discussing these proposals. Lieutenant Conder has 
as yet this great advantage over his hearers, in being the only 
man who knows the map, and probably the only man who has 
read the memoirs. We promise him plenty of criticism as 
soon as the publication of both has deprived him of that 
advantage. At present we have been chiefly careful to pre- 
sent his arguments fairly and almost in his own words, with 
every hope that the result will justify his conclusions. 

As to the second of our points, the elucidation of Scrip- 
ture narrative, it is one which requires no words. Nothing 
will better show what the survey will do for the Book than to 
quote Lieutenant Conder’s account of the valley of Michmash. 


The site of the Philistine camp at Michmash, which Jonathan and his 
armour-bearer attacked, is very minutely described by Josephus. It was, 
he says, a precipice with three tops, ending in a long sharp tongue and 
protected by surrounding cliffs. Ixactly such a natural fortress exists 
immediately east of the village of Michmash, and it is still called ‘ the 
fort’ by the peasantry. It is a ridge rising in three rounded knolls above 
a perpendicular crag, ending in a narrow tongue to the east, with cliffs 
below, and having an open valley behind it, and a saddle towards the west, 
on which Michmash itself is situate. 

Opposite this fortress, on the south, there is a crag of equal height, and 
seemingly impassable. ‘Lhus the description of the Old Testament is fully 
borne out—‘a sharp rock on one side, and a sharp rock on the other’ 
(1 Sam. xiv. 4). 

The southern cliff, as we have noticed above, was called Seneh, or ‘ the 
acacia,’ and the same name still applies to the modern valley, due to the 
acacia trees which dot its course. The northern cliff was named Bozez, 
= ‘ shining,’ and the true explanation of this name only presents itself on 
the spot. 

The great valley runs nearly due east, and thus the southern cliff is 
almost entirely in shade during the day. The contrast is surprising and 
picturesque between the dark cool colour of the south side and the ruddy 
or tawny tints of the northern cliff, crowned with the gleaming white of 
the upper chalky strata. The picture is unchanged since the days when 
Jonathan looked over to the white camping-ground of the Philistines, and 
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Bozez must then have shone as brightly as it does now, in the full light 
of an Eastern sun. . . 


Though we got down Seneh, we did not attempt to climb up Bozez. 
That rock was not on our line of march, which was directed east of the 
Philistine camp. Horses could scarcely find a footing anywhere on the 
sides of the northern precipice, but judging from the descent, it seems 
possible that Jonathan, with immense labour, could have ‘climbed u 
upon his feet, and his armour-bearer after him’ (1 Sam. xiv. 13). That a 
man exhausted by such an effort could have fought successfully on arriv- 
ing at the top, can only be accounted for on the supposition of a sudden 
panic among the Philistines, when they found the enemy actually within 
their apparently impregnable fortress. 

The watchmen of Saul in Gibeah of Benjamin must have seen clearly, 
across the chasm, the extraordinary conflict of two men against a host, 
as the ‘multitude melted away, and they went on beating down one 
another.’ The noise in the host was also, no doubt, clearly heard at the 
distance of only two miles, and the army would have crossed the passage 

. with comparatively little difficulty by the narrow path which leads down 
direct from Geba to Michmash, west of the Philistine camp. Thence the 
pursuit was towards Bethel, across the watershed, and headlong down the 
steep descent of Aijalon—that same pass where the first great victory of 
Joshua had been gained, and where the valiant Judas was once more 
in later times to drive back the enemies of Israel to the plains (vol. ii. 
pp. 112-115). 


We come next to the manners and customs of the nations. 
Here, Lieutenant Conder has made a most important addition 
to our knowledge of Palestine. In fact, his book would have 
been valuable had it contained nothing but the chapters on 
the Fellahin and Bedawin. Four years’ residence among a 
people, he modestly says, was not long enough for him to 
acquire such an intimate knowledge of their character and 
customs as to enable him to rival Lane’s description of 
Egypt. That is true; still, the work of the survey afforded 
exceptional advantage in this respect. It lay almost entirely 
among the villagers and peasantry, and Lieutenant Conder was 
brought into communication with the people as no ordinary 
traveller would be. At all events, we are furnished with an 
excellent general sketch of the people, which we do not expect 
to see superseded until a Lane shall arise for Syria. And 
that does not seem to be a likely event. 

The people are remarkable for many virtues. They are 
patient, sober, good-natured, and kind to animals; they are 
profoundly impressed with the truth of the one personal God ; 
they possess great persona! courage ; they are docile, digni- 
fied, and courteous, wherever they have not been spoiled by 
travellers. On the other hand, they are immoral and un- 
clean; their talk is of nothing but money ; they are, one and 
all, shameless liars ; they boast of their lying; they say that 
‘a lie is the salt of a man;’ a successful liar is spoken of as 
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a very clever man, and nothing is so generally respected as 
the power of cheating. They are, besides, inordinately vain, 
holding themselves to be far more clever than the Franks, who 
have acquired, they believe, their marvellous power by magic. 
They are totally uneducated ; spiritual pride is as remarkable 
among the Moslems of the villages as among the Rabbis, 
and they are without the least sense of humour. 

As regards their origin, it is to be observed that they speak 
a dialect of Arabic, in which, however, all the old Hebrew 
words used in the Bible to express such natural features as 
rocks, torrents, pools, springs, &c., are still in use, quite un- 
changed. In short, Lieutenant Conder says positively that if 
we may judge the origin of any people by language, then the 
descent of the Fellahin from some of the ancient inhabitants 
of Palestine is certain. He sees in them, in fact, the lineal 
descendants of that pre-Israelite population which was never 
wholly rooted out. ‘This is an idea which has already been 
advanced by M. Clermont Ganneau, in a paper called ‘ The 
Arabs of Palestine,’ published first in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine.’ 

Their religion is professedly Mohammedan, yet you may 
live for months in the country without seeing a mosque, or 
hearing the call to prayer. In place of the mosque is the 
Mukam, or high place. It consists of a little building of 
modern masonry, some ten feet square, with a round dome 
carefully whitewashed, and a Mihrab or praying-place on the 
south wall. The Mukam represents the real religion of the 
peasant ; it is sacred; it serves as a depository of valuable 
articles which no one would steal from its revered protection ; 
it is guarded by the civil sheikh of the village, or by a der- 
wish ; votive offerings are made to the saint; sacrifices are 
offered and processions made to the shrine; the trees round 
the spot are sacred. The shrines are often sacred to Christian 
saints, such as Bulus, Budrus, or Metta— Paul, Peter, or 
Matthew. There are others sacred to the Patriarchs, to 
Noah, Shem, Ham, and even Seth; and there are others 
again sacred to well-ksown historical characters, such as the 
companions of the Prophet ; in fact, the Mukims are catholic 
in their comprehensive embrace. 

Next to the Mukims must be noted the Derwishes. These 
are privileged persons; some of them are mad, some are 
fanatics, some are rogues. They charm snakes; they eat 
scorpions ; they stick swords into their cheeks ; they go about 
begging and performing tricks, preceded by banner-bearers, 
being held in especial reverence by the people, who regard 
them as possessing supernatural powers. 
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The superstitious terrors of the natives have created a whole 
mythology of mysterious beings. There are evil spirits —the 
Jan, whose body is the tall pillar of the whirlwind ; the Afrit, 
who is a ghost, pure and simple; the Ghoul, who feeds on 
the dead in the cemetery; the Kerad, a goblin sprite; and 
Shaitin or Satan, a name often applied to human beings of 
an evil disposition. 

They hold sacred certain trees, which they cover with 
rags. They wear one long tuft of hair at the back of the 
shaven head, by which the angel Gabriel will bear them to 
heaven ; and they rigidly observe the fast of Ramadan and 
the feast Bairam. 

So much for their religion. As regards their habits, they 
live in villages, whose population ranges from forty to a thou- 
sand. If the traveller asks one of the women for the sheikh, 
he receives the old answer, ‘ Behold, he is before you’ (1 Sam. 
ix, 12). On entering the village the Ghufr or ‘ watchman’ 
(2 Sam. xviil. 24) is next met. Their food consists of un- 
leavened bread dipped in oil, rice, olives, grape treacle, clari- 
fied butter, eggs, gourds, melons, and mallows. As for their 
dress, the shirt, confined by a broad leathern belt (Matt. iii. 4), 
reaches to the ankles, but is girded up (1 Kings xviii. 46) 
before a journey. The women of Samaria wear a sort of 
bonnet with a horse-shoe shape in front, and in the front 
are some silver coins lapping over one another, and making 
a crescent-shaped tire round the forehead and down to the 
ears. ‘These are ‘the round tires like the moon’ of Isaiah 
iii.18. The children are grave, and play at no games. 

Many of their agricultural terms and habits remind one of 
Jewish customs. They still use the Hebrew word Tahum 
(Num. xxxv.) to mark their boundaries ; they still irrigate their 
gardens by means of small ditches trodden by the foot (Deut. 
xi. 10); they plough with an ox and an ass (Deut. xxii. 10) ; 
they leave the corners of the field unreaped, for the widow and 
the fatherless, and they leave a bunch of wheat upon the grourd 
to be gleaned by the poor (Ley. xix. 9,10). These gleanings 
are threshed by the women separately (Ruth ii. 15-17). 
The threshing-floor is a broad flat space, generally high, and 
always where there is most wind: they use a rude instru- 
ment for threshing, which reminds one of that mentioned in 
Isaiah (xli. 15) as ‘ having teeth.’ It has the same name as 
the. Hebrew. In some cases muzzled oxen are used (Deut. 
xxv. 4). The sheepcotes are generally caves (1 Sam. xxiv. 3). 
Every act of their lives, all their ordinary expressions, seem 
an echo of the Bible. Their commonest. oath is, ‘As the 
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Lord liveth.’ The stranger is ‘my father’ or ‘my brother,’ 
and he is saluted with the words, ‘ Peace be with thee.’ 

It will be seen that Lieutenant Conder has opened up a sub- 
ject which, with the exception of M. Clermont Ganneau’s 
paper, already referred to, is absolutely new. Among the 
objects named in the original prospectus of the Palestine 
Fund was the collection of all the traditions, customs, &c., of 
the natives. To this object the chapters on the Fellahin and 
Bedawin in ‘ Tent Work in Palestine’ are a rich and valuable 
contribution. They are, it is true, only notes, but they are 
like the stones in a geologist’s bag—they teach and suggest. 
We now know what has been already guessed, that in the 
changeless East the sons of the soil live as their remote an- 
cestors lived, follow the same customs, believe the same super- 
stitions, think the same thoughts, and worship with the same 
religion. Their language is like the language of the Bible ; 
their customs are like those which were ordered or prohibited 
by the Levitical law; they are in all essentials such as their 
forefathers were before the conquering army of Joshua rolled 
up from the wave of Jordan. 

Beside them, but not of them, are the Bedawin. It is 
from their customs that we learn what was the manner of life 
among the Patriarchs. The only change seems to be that 
for the bow, javelin, buckler, and shield, the Arabs carry a gun. 
The helmet and coat of mail are still worn by the tribes east 
of the Jordan. And, to note another innovation, they have 
taken to tobacco, and smoke cigarettes. Perhaps, too, in 
the time of Abraham it was not, as now, generally believed 
that hidden treasure exists in certain places, which can only 
be found by incantations, and that the desert was originally 
cultivated and full of water. 

The fourth method of illustration is by way of ancient 
monuments. Here, indeed, Palestine has always failed to 
satisfy the explorer. If it were the purpose of the Society 
to find things, to rival Cesnola and Schliemann, to search 
for more Moabite stones, then should we confess that the 
committee had spent their labour in vain. For of ancient 
monuments, i.c., Jewish or Herodian, there are few, and those 
few have been already described. The remains at Jerusalem 
and Hebron, the White Synagogue of Tell Hum, and most of 
the other synagogues about Galilee, were described by Major 
Wilson before the survey was commenced. And the most in- 
teresting ‘finds,’ the Head of Hadrian, the Vase of Bezetha, 
the Inscribed Stone from the Temple, the ‘boundaries’ of 
Gezer—these things were obtained by the main heureuse of 
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M. Clermont Ganneau. To be sure, it was not the business of 
the officers of the survey to find anticas, and we cannot blame 
them because Jewish buildings do not exist. How, indeed, 
could they exist ?_ How should one stone be left upon another ? 
The wars under Vespasian were followed by the wars under 
Hadrian. When the Christian became dominant the country 
was turned into one great monastery, a collection of countless 
churches, convents, and hermitages, to construct which the 
older buildings were ruthlessly pulled down. Chosroes de- 
stroyed this nest of monks; the Saracens did not destroy, 
but they neglected; the Crusaders wanted stones for their 
castles, and took them; the Turks have succeeded the Sara- 
cens in the work of destruction by neglect. So that though 
here and there, as at Cesarea, may be found traces of older 
masonry, there is nothing to show what were the splendours 
of Israelite architecture. Ahab’s palace at Jezreel is a great 
mound, and all its splendid past has absolutely vanished ; 
Herod’s palace of Herodium is entirely gone. The Jewish 
buildings have disappeared off the face of the land as much 
as the walls, the baths, the theatres, of Roman Britain. It is 
from the great wall of the Haram in Jerusalem, or that of 
Hebron, that we can see in part how they used to build. 

There remains one last point, the legends and traditions 
of the people. We have seen how the Fellahin preserve their 
ancient customs, and how by the study of these a great quan- 
tity of light may be thrown upon our reading. In addition 
to these customs, it is interesting to observe how the history 
of the past survives in queer, distorted lezends, which mix up 
together Ali, Joshua, Omar, Samson, Moses, Baldwin, the 
Apostles and the Evangelists, in wild incongruity. It seems 
to us, from the examples given by Lieutenant Conder and 
others, which were collected by M. Clermont Ganneau, and 
published in 1874-75 by the Palestine Fund, that these le- 
gends are not likely to prove of real value. They show one 
thing, however—if that requires any showing—the reality of 
events whose memory survives, after so many ages, among 
a people without education or letters, to whom no one has 
told them or read them out of a book. Take, for instance, the 
following :— 

The Bedawin of the district have a well-known tradition regarding the 
site of Jiljulieh. Over the coffee and pipes in the evening, after the day’s 
work was done, they related it to us. By the old tamarisk once stood the 
City of Brass, which was inhabited by Pagans. When Mohammed's 
creed began to spread, Aly, his son-in-law, ‘the lion of God,’ arrived at 


the city, and rode seven times round it on his horse Maimin. The 
brazen walls fell down, destroyed by his breath, and the Pagans fled, pur- 
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sued by the Faithful towards Kuruntul ; but the day drew to a close, and 
darkness threatened to shield the infidels. Then Aly, standing on the 
hill which lies due east of the Kuruntul crag, called out to the sun, ‘Come 
back, O blessed one!’ And the sun returned in heaven, so that the hill 
has ever since been called the ‘ Ridge of the Return.’ Here stands the 
Mukim, or sacred station of Aly, and here also is the place where Belial 
ibn Rubah, the Muedhen of the Prophet, called the Faithful to prayer 
after the victory. 

Such is the legend. In it we see mixed up and assigned to the Imim 
Aly ibn Abu Taleb, und to Belial ibn Rubah, two episodes of the life of 
Joshua—the fall of Jericho and the battle of Aijalon (vol. ii. p. 11), 


On this subject Lieutenant Conder can only be said to have 
broken ground. When the survey can be followed by ex- 
plorers who have no map to make, more will probably be done 
in this attractive field, in which Lieutenant Conder has been 
the pioneer. 

We have now considered successively the various modes of 
biblical illustration for which we look in the survey of Pales- 
tine. We have seen, judging from this volume alone, and 
without reference to the memoirs and plans which will accom- 
pany the map, that it has been unexpectedly productive, 
thanks to the sagacity of the commanding officer, in identifi- 
cations, some of them—such as Megiddo, Bethabara, Gilgal, 
and Debir—of very great importance to biblical geography, if 
they become accepted ; that it will enable us to follow the his- 
tory of the Bible, map in hand, with certainty of a better un- 
derstanding, because, even if a name be lost, the district is 
now known and the nature of the country ascertained ; that 
in the manners, language, and customs of the people we have 
open to us an extraordinarily rich field of investigation ; that 
in the matter of architecture and archeology the opinion of 
previous travellers has been fully confirmed, namely, that 
there is little or nothing above the surface. Further research 
in Western Palestine must be conducted with the spade; ex- 
cavation is the magic rite which will restore the buried trea- 
sures. Lastly, we know what to expect from the legends and 
traditions of the people. 

There are two or three points outside those to which we 
have specially called attention to which we would briefly 
refer. 

The first is the origin of the Samaritans. They are, say 
the Rabbis, Cuthim, strangers from Cutha beyond Jordan 
—the place is unknown—settlers who replaced the Israelites 
led away by Sargon. They are, say the Samaritans them- 
selves, the descendants of those Israelites who were left 
behind when Sargon carried away all the most important and 
a host of minor captives. It is quite certain, from 2 Chron. 
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xxx. 18, that some were left behind, and worshippers from 
Shechem came to Jerusalem after its destruction by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Jer. xli. 5). Again, they bear a strikingly close 
family resemblance to the Jews. Lieutenant Conder says :— 


It may be urged that the Cuthim are supposed to have been Semitic, 
but so are the Syrians and Bedawin, yet they are not atall like the Jews, 
The Samaritans are a very pure stock ; the beauty of their priestly family 
is remarkable; the aquiline nose, the lustrous brown eyes, the thick 
under lip, the crisp hair, the peach-like down of the complexion, are 
features pre-eminently Jewish. The lean and weedy figure is again pecu- 
liar also to the Palestinian Jews, and contrasts forcibly with the obesity 
of the Turks and the sturdiness of the peasantry. For hundreds of years 
the Jews have kept their race pure, and so have the Samaritans. Since 
the time of Christ at least, Jews and Samaritans have probably never 
intermarried, yet we find them now closely alike in their characteristic 
physiognomy (vol. i. p. 36). 

In the second place, the Samaritans preserve an ancient 
copy of the Pentateuch, which is substantially the same as 
the Jewish text, written in a character which would seem to 
show that the original copies were taken before the time of 
Ezra, when the Syrian character came into use. Thirdly, 
their religion is essentially Jewish of the most ancient type. 
It is almost identical with that of the Sadducean sect. As 
they find no word of the resurrection in the law of Moses, they 
refuse to believe it. They celebrate their ceremonies with a 
strict adhesion to the ancient ritual. They are free from rab- 
binical subtleties. At the same time, their character has been 
for good and evil exactly parallel with that of the Jews. They 
have been as indomitable, as fierce in hatred, as conservative. 
They have answered hatred with hatred, calumny with 
calumny, treachery with treachery. Lieutenant Conder 
claims for these people —it is well for them that in their 
declining days they should find an advocate—that they are 
what they represent themselves to be, the descendants, pure 
in blood, of the Israelites who were left behind. They are 
those men of Ephraim ‘ who had not cleansed themselves, yet 
ate the passover otherwise than it was written.’ They have 
attracted the attention of travellers and scholars since the 
year a.p. 1616, when a copy of the Samaritan Roll of the Law 
was obtained by Pietro della Valle. Probably in another 
hundred years they will have vanished entirely. At present 
they consist of only 130 souls, who wait in sadness for the 
arrival of the Prophet and Messiah. 

Jerusalem did not form part of the survey. It had already 
been surveyed by Major Wilson, at the joint charges of Lady 
Burdett Coutts and himself, in 1865. But it was not likely 
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that after his many visits to Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder. 
should not have found something to say on the topography of 
the Holy City. In fact he was always, while on the spot and 
at every leisure moment, at work on the problem. He states 
his conclusions with much modesty, and with an entire 
freedom from that controversial odium which has so greatly 
figured in the discussion. 

We had proposed to consider Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ Temples of 
Jerusalem’ side by side with these conclusions. It is now 
more than thirty years since Mr. Fergusson’s first book on 
Jerusalem startled the world. During all that time scarcely 
a year has passed without the appearance of some book which 
has brought fresh fuel to the controversy. The excavations 
of Captain Warren altered the ground of discussion and nar- 
rowed the area, but they did not settle the question. One 
after the other Mr. Fergusson’s critics have to their own 
satisfaction entirely overthrown him. He has been assailed 
with architectural, historical, traditional weapons. From time 
to time he has made short and angry reply. This showed 
that he did not accept defeat. Now he reappears with a 
larger and more elaborate volume, and restates his case. As 
regards his topographical argument, he adduces little or no 
new reasoning. He simply restates his case. Not one of the 
difficulties with which Mr. Fergusson’s theory is beset have 
been fairly met, though they were fully stated by Professor 
Willis and others when that theory was first advanced. No 
additional evidence has been adduced to support it. 

The case has been elaborately explained time after time. 
We have a great architectural authority stating positively 
that a certain building belongs to the period of Constantine, 
and can belong to no other; that it is therefore Constantine’s 
Basilica ; that it is therefore the site of the Sepulchre; that 
the Temple, therefore, must be in the south-west corner of the 
Haram area. Each one of these conclusions rests on a whole 
set of assumptions. Thus, to take the third, why should 
people in Jerusalem have known the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre better in the fourth century than in the nine- 
teenth, when it seems clear that they had lost it in the third ? 
This fact is shown from the statement that when pilgrimages 
began it was to the place of the Ascension that strangers 
went, not to that of the Holy Sepulchre. 

We are, however, concerned with Lieutenant Conder rather 
than with Mr. Fergusson. On this occasion, at least, we 
shall let the controversy rest, and allow the surveyor briefly 
to state his own case. 
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The Holy Sepulchre is placed by Jerome north of Sion. In 
the fourth century Sion was where it is now, as may be seen by 
reference to Tobler’s ‘Terre Sanctz Descriptiones.’ Theodoric 
(a.p. 520) places the Sepulchre in the middle of the city. The 
Basilica of Constantine was entirely destroyed by Chosroes 
in a.p. 614. This was replaced by a group of smaller chapels. 
Arculphus (a.p. 700) describes these, and speaks of the cave 
as a place where nine men could stand and pray. This group 
was destroyed by Hakem (a.p. 1009), and was restored in 
a.D. 1048. At no time did pilgrimages cease, even for a single 
year. The Crusaders replaced the third system of churches 
by a magnificent cathedral. In 1808 the church was partly 
destroyed by fire. There is thus, says Lieutenant Conder, a 
continuous chain of evidence connecting the present site with 
that of Constantine. 

As regards the Dome of the Rock—which, according to 
Mr. Fergusson, is Constantine’s Basilica—it is not ‘ north of 
Sion ;’ it is not ‘in the middle of the city.’ It cannot be at 
the same time a church built by Constantine and a church 
which has been entirely destroyed. The cave beneath it 
would hold, standing, not nine men, but a hundred at least; 
and on the supposition that the site has been transferred 
from the Temple Mount to Mount Sion, the transference must 
have been effected with the cognizance and complicity of 
Moslems, Christians of Jerusalem, Jews, and pilgrims. All 
alike, deadliest enemies — for who could hate another as 
pilgrim hated Moslem ?—must have sworn together to keep 
the secret, and guard it from getting wind. And not one 
batch only of pilgrims must have been let into the secret, but 
many. 

But the history of the Dome is clearly told by Arab 
historians. They say that the Dome of the Rock was built 
by Abdel Melek on the model of the Dome of the Chain. If 
the outer wall is taken away, the former is exactly three times 
the size of the latter, and the various measurements of plan 
and height are proportional. It was built in a.p. 688, an 
early period, when the Arabs had no architects of their own, 
and employed Byzantine workmen. It was partly built of 
old materials. The shafts are of various heights and 
diameters, one at least being upside down. ‘There are twelve 
different capitals, and the bases are all different. Round this 
place have gathered a crowd of traditions. From the Rock 
Mohammed ascended to heaven. Beneath it is the source of 
the river of Paradise. It is the praying- place of all the 
prophets. It is the foundation of the world. 
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South of the Dome, which is incorrectly called a mosque— 
the Chapter-House of York might as well be called the 
cathedral—is the Jami’a el Aksa, the real mosque of the 
whole sacred area. It is nothing else than the Church of 
St. Mary, built by Justinian. 

Where, however, was the Temple? It stood where the 
united testimony of Jewish, Christian, and Moslem tradition 
place it, somewhere about the middle of the Haram area, the 
Holy of Holies being over the Sakhrah rock, which is the 
Eben Shatiyeh, or ‘Stone of Foundation.’ And here Lieu- 
tenant Conder adds to the general mass of testimony a few 
facts of quite a novel and even startling character. Maimo- 
nides gives the levels of the courts. Major Warren and 
others have ascertained the rock levels of the Temple area. 
Lieutenant Conder, taking the cubit to be sixteen inches, has 
applied the Jevels of Maimonides to the present surface. He 
says :— 


Placing the floor of the Holy House on the level of the top of the 
Sakhrah, 2,440 feet above the Mediterranean, the Altar Court should be 
at a level six cubits lower (2,482). The rock is actually known to have 
the level 2,482, immediately west of the supposed position of the Altar on 
the present plan. 

The Court of the Women should have a level 2,418°6. The rock in this 
part is known to be lower than 2,419 over a considerable area. ‘The gates 
north and south of the Temple led down to a level about 2,425. The rock 
in their immediate neighbourhood has beer fixed at the levels 2,425 and 
2,426. The outer part, near the Soreg or Wall of Partition, had, on the 
east, a level 2,410. The rock is here known at the level 2,409 and 2,406 
(vol. i. pp. 359, 360). 


And he concludes thus :— 


There is not space to go further into detail, though the investigation 
has been pursued further; but the above facts are, perhaps, sufficient to 
speak for themselves. We see the Holy House in its natural and tradi- 
tional position, on the top of the mountain; we see the Courts descend- 
ing on either side according to the present slopes of the hill; we find the 
great rock-galleries dropping naturally into their right places; and finally 
we see the Temple, by the immutability of Oriental custom, still a Temple, 
and the site of the great Altar still consecrated by the beautiful little 
Chapel of the Chain. Push the Temple a little to the north or south, and 
the levels cease to agree ; lengthen the cubit to the Egyptian standard of 
twenty-one inches, and the exactitude of the adaptation is at once 
destroyed (vol. i. p. 361). 


There are two or three obviously weak points in this con- 
clusion. First, Lieutenant Conder assumes what can by no 
means be allowed to pass unchallenged—that the cubit and 
the inch are commensurable. Three barley corns, he says, 
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make one inch. No doubt three conventional English barley 
corns, according to the tables, do make a conventional English 
inch, but there is nothing to show that three Syrian barley corns 
make the same conventional inch, and nothing at all to.connect 
the English inch with the Jewish cubit. On the other hand, 
there has been so much dispute as to the length of the cubit, 
that we should welcome joyfullyany settlement of the question; 
and if a cubit of sixteen inches, or sixteen inches approxi- 
mately, serves to clear up the difficulties connected with state- 
ments of measurement, we shall be glad. The next objection 
is obvious: although we know the levels at certain points, we 
do not know the levels all over the rock. Do we know them 
at a sufficient number of places to justify the suppositions 
that the levels are such as this application of Maimonides re- 
quires ? 

As regards the real site of the Holy Sepulchre, Lieutenant 
Conder will certainly make enemies both of those who place it 
on the Sakhrah and those who place it at the traditional site. 
It was, he thinks, at neither of the places: not at the first, be- 
cause there stood the Holy of Holies; not at the second, because 
that, he says, was within the second wall. Where was it? The 
place called ‘Golgotha’ is supposed by some to refer to the 

‘shape of the ground, a rounded hill in form like a skull. It 
was also near the cemetery in which was the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathza. It was not one of the early Jewish kokim tombs, 
in which each body lay in a pigeon-hole with its feet to the 
central chamber, for in that casé angels could not have been 
seated ‘one at the head and the other at the feet.’ Now, 
‘north of Jerusalem, on either side of the main road, is the 
great cemetery of Jewish times. Here is the tomb of Simon 
the Just; here that of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, fitted with 
a rolling stone such as closed the mouth of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. The first of these tombs, if the tradition is true, dates 
from the third century before Christ; the second was cut 
in the first century of His era. Thus the northern cemetery 
was in use in His time. Now, close to the main road to 
Shechem, and near the northern cemetery, is a rounded knoll, 
with a precipice on the south side, which contains a cave 
known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. The knoll is called by the natives 
El Heidhemiyeh, ‘the rent,’ because it is separated from the 
Bezetha Hill by adeep trench. The word, however, is supposed 
to be.a corruption of El Heiremiyeh, the ‘ place of Jeremiah.’ 
A tradition of considerable antiquity connects this place with 
the martyrdom of Stephen, who was probably brought out to 
suffer at the usual place of execution. The Jews to this day 
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call the place Beth has Sekilah, the ‘ Place of Stoning,’ and 
say that it was the ancient place of public execution mentioned 
in the Mishna, and apparently well known at the time when 
the tract Sanhedrim was written. Thus to ‘a green hill far 
away, beside a city wall,’ we turn from the artificial rocks 
and marble casings of the monkish Chapel of Calvary. 

Lieutenant Conder concludes his Jerusalem topography as 
follows :— 


Ihave but a word in conclusion to add in support of these views. 
Immutability is the most striking law of Eastern life. The Bible becomes 
a living record to those who have heard in men’s mouths the very phrases 
of Bible characters. The name of every village almost is Hebrew; each 
stands on the great dust-heap into which the ancient buildings beneath 
its present cabins have crumbled, and the old necropolis is cut in rock, 
near the modern site. For thousands of years the people have gone on 
living in the same way and in the same place, venerating (perhaps in 
ignorance) the same shrines, building their fortresses on the same 
vantage-ground. 

This is also the case in Jerusalem. The great barracks of Antonia are 
still barracks. The fortress of the Upper City is still a fortress. On the 
rock-scarp of the ‘ Tower of the Corner’ a corner tower now stands. 
On the high ground, where the stronghold of Psephinus once stood, the 
Russians have erected buildings which are regarded by many as a menace 
to the city. The Upper Market is a market, the Lower Market (men- 
tioned with the former in the Talmud) is the main bazaar of Jerusalem. 
The old Iron Gate retains its name in the present Bab el Hadid. The 
Temple area is still a sanctuary. Finally, the Rock of Foundation is 
still covered by a sacred building, and the ‘ Place of the Skull’ is now a 
cemetery, while close to it is the slaughter-house of the city. 

Knowing the immutability of sites in Palestine, we cannot, I would 
urge, consider these facts to be mere coincidences. They are rather strong 
confirmations of the accuracy of the more generally accepted views regard- 
ing the topography and monuments of ancient Jerusalem. 


We have now touched upon the principal points of a work 
which is, in all respects, the greatest contribution to our 
knowledge of the Holy Land which has been made since the 
volumes of Dr. Robinson. And yet it is only a forerunner of 
the memoirs, only pui forth as a popular work, so that those 
who are not likely to read dry details and study the bearings 
of thirsty facts may be enabled to understand how great a 
work has been accomplished by the Committee of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. That committee have, indeed, been 
singularly fortunate in their officers. The names of Majors 
Wilson and Warren, Lieutenant Kitchener, Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, M. Clermont Ganneau, and Professor Palmer, are in- 
dissolubly connected with Jerusalem, Sinai, and Palestine. 
But no officer has worked so long for the committee as Lieu- 
tenant Conder, or written so well. It may be that some of 
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his identifications will be challenged, some of his conclusions 
may, on reconsideration, be abandoned, but the book itself 
will remain. 

There are, of course, points to which serious objection 
might be taken. One might, for instance, fairly ask the 
author to reconsider his suggestion as to the murder of Sisera, 
and to reconcile, if he can, the theory advanced with the 
words of Jael: ‘Turn in, my lord, turn in to me: fear not.’ 
The topographical requirements, too, of Capernaum, should 
be stated in full, because not all the readers of ‘ Tent Work’ 
have the author’s special knowledge. The same remark ap- 
plies to the chapter on Jerusalem. It was, no doubt, from a 
generous motive, not to seem as if he was attacking any other 
writer in laying down his own conclusions, that Lieutenant 
Conder abstained from mentioning the name of Mr. Fergusson 
er his theory. Unfortunately, Mr. Fergusson’s theory has 
not been accepted in his own books only. It has been adopted 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, where it is allowed to appear as 
if it were actually proved, and accepted by everybody, the 
only theory out of all the rest whose case had been made oui 
to the satisfaction of all. We should not have objected if the 
views of Mr. Fergusson had been fairly stated side by side 
with those of Canon Williams and others. But it is nothing 
short of a blot upon an otherwise great work that they are 
allowed to be set forth by the proposer and inventor himself. 
Still, the facts being as they are, we think that Lieutenant 
Conder might have considered the ignorance of the outside 
public, and added a chapter, or an appendix, on the difficulties 
of Jerusalem topography. Jt will be understood that in this 
place we are pronouncing no opinion on Lieutenant Conder’s, 
or any other of the eighteen schemes for the reconstruction of 
Jerusalem topography which are now before the world. 

One more objection. There are in a work which—however 
genially it may be written—deals with a great and serious sub- 
ject, a few personal reminiscences which may be pleasant to the 
writer, but are not interesting to the general reader. Lieuten- 
ant Conder writes so well that we would willingly exchange all 
these anecdotes, including the long account of the fight at 
Safed, for more of his detailed descriptions. 

As regards the appearance of the country, the violent alter- 
nations of heat and cold, the pleasures and discomforts of 
camp life in Palestine, the hardships borne with a cheerful 
mind, the long hot day’s labour in the field, the evening work 
in the tent, the days spent among the wild flowers of Sharon 
in early spring, those among the hills in the wilderness of 
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Judah, the summer in the Lebanon, we may fairly allow that 
Lieutenant Conder has shown descriptive powers for which 
his previously published reports had hardly prepared us. It 
was not for the sake of these that we opened his book, yet from 
these we learn to know the country better. One writer, and 
one alone, has in this respect surpassed the young officer of 
engineers who has surveyed Palestine. 

We had intended to consider Lieutenant Conder’s observa- 
tions on the Future of Palestine. Our limits forbid more to 
be said than that he thinks the happiest future which could 
befall the country would be its occupation by some strong 
European power, which ‘might recognize the value of its 
natural resources; but until some such change occurs the 
good land must remain a desolation.’ It is difficult to see 
what strong European power could, at the present moment, 
occupy the country without making its possession subservient 
to political interests and ambitions. Perhaps Major Warren’s 
suggestion is a more hopeful one—that the only way to settle 
the Eastern Question, so far as Palestine is concerned, is for 
the Jews themselves to have it back—a suggestion which for 
different reasons has occurred to a great many other people. 


Art. VII.— Mr. Hughes on the Establishment. 


The Old Church. What shall we do with it? By Tuomas 
Hvueues, Q.C. Macmillan and Co. 


WE have been greatly disappointed in Mr. Hughes’s book. 
His well-known Erastian opinions as a faithful and admiring 
pupil of Dr. Arnold, his generous sympathies, his manly fair- 
ness, and his intellectual ability, led us to anticipate a work 
in which the principles and questions involved in the State 
Church question would be stated with scrupulous fairness, 
with clear intellectual and spiritual apprehension, and with 
tolerable completeness. We are always glad of a full discus- 
sion of this great controversy with an honourable and able 
opponent. We therefore prepared ourselves for a formal and 
lengthened discussion of the positions and arguments that we 
anticipated. We have been compelled to relinquish our in- 
tention; for although any book might serve as a peg upon 
which to hang a dissertation, we have no vare for a discussion 
in which both sides of the argument would have largely to be 
supplied by ourselves. The form of Mr. Hughes’s book may 
account for our disappointment. It is not an essay or argu- 
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ment aiming at anything like completeness. It is a collection 
of speeches on the State Church question, delivered on various 
occasions, and adapted to the uses of the platform. It is 
therefore little more than a comment on the argument, and 
even as such it is scrappy, allusive, and superficial. It dis- 
cusses no one point with anything like fulness. It makes no 
pretence to completeness ; not even, we regret to say, to the 
completeness which is essential to fairness. It is astonishing 
with what apparent unconsciousness Mr. Hughes ignores the 
more fundamental parts of a position, and skims over the thin 
ice of great depths with most innocent self-complacency. In 
any attempt, therefore, to deal fully with this book it would be 
necessary to complete and reduce to exact meaning almost 
every statement of the author before testing it by evidence 
and argument. Mr. Harwood’s book, fundamentally weak as 
it was, was an attempt at a full discussion. It demanded from 
us, therefore, the full reply we attempted to give it. It satis- 
fied Churchmen as little as it convinced Nonconformists. By 
common acknowledgment it gave to the latter so easy a victory 
that it seemed as if ‘the Lord had delivered him into our 
hands.’ Even Church of England papers thought ‘ disestab- 
lishment better than that.’ The book, therefore, is discreetly 
ignored. Myr. Hughes comes out as a mere skirmisher of the 
regular army; and to drive in skirmishers is no great feat. 
Only Mr. Hughes’s name, therefore, prevents our dismissing 
his book in a single paragraph, and postponing everything like 
discussion until another kind of champion present himself. 
But as the name of the author of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days’ 
carries with it a certain weight, we will point out two or three 
characteristics of his treatment of the great question at issue. 

But how, we ask, are we to deal seriously with a speaker 
who, in the face of the present state of the Disestablishment 
Question, and of its progress during the last ten years, can 
condescend to such unreal platform claptrap as this: ‘The 
coming assault [in Parliament], so far as Nonconformists are 
concerned, may, as some people think, be that of a forlorn 
hope, hurried on because the leaders feel that the supports are 
melting away behind them, and it is their last chance.’ We 
have no objection to our opponents constructing for themselves 
such a fool’s paradise as this, but we can scarcely be asked to 
engage in serious assault upon it. It beats Mrs. Partington 
hollow. Had Mr. Hughes taken the trouble to call at Ser- 
jeants’ Inn, the courteous officers of the Liberation Society 
would have told him of a largely multiplied annual income, 
of large accession of personal members, of the rapid growth 
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of both popular and parliamentary: agitation—indeed, even 
Mr. Hughes himself has to admit that it is likely to be the test 
question of Liberal candidates at the next general election ; 
of the spread of conviction in Scotland, and in England, 
among the Wesleyans, and even in the Establishment itself. 
What are evidences of the growing strength of a movement if 
these are not? We must confess that such a judgment, on 
almost the opening page of Mr. Hughes’s book, made us look 
again at the title-page, and sadly lowered our expectations of 
the argumentative value of what was to follow; for the first 
essential of conclusive argument, as of political wisdom, is an 
exact appreciation of facts. 

We leave Mr. Hughes’s vituperations of electoral councils to 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Dale, who are well able to justify 
themselves. We are, however, somewhat surprised that a 
Radical like Mr. Hughes should apparently prefer the political 
wire-pulling of London clubs and coteries, or the chance ambi- 
tions of individual candidates, such as has hitherto obtained, 
to the popular nomination that seeks to supersede it. But 
why, because in the settlement of a great political question 
by the Parliament of the nation the Liberation Society 
wisely and necessarily allies itself with Liberal politicians, 
should Mr. Hughes bring against it the disparaging insinua- 
tion that it ‘means to win by stratagem’? 'The present writer 
has never been a member of the Liberation Society, but if Mr. 
Hughes means to imply that the members of that society seek 
to achieve their ends by political trickery, unfair advantage, 
or any form of dishonourable procedure, and not in perfectly 
fair fight, we indignantly deny the imputation, and with the 
greatest sorrow that a man like Mr. Hughes can condescend 
to the use of such weapons. We challenge him to the proof 
of a single movement, on the part of the honourable men who 
for forty years have constituted this organization, that can 
justify such a phrase. Such an insinuation is an additional 
indication of the almost passionate feeling, amounting to 
blinding prejudice, which disqualifies Mr. Hughes’s entire 
argument. 

Mr. Hughes admits the right of Parliament to modify in 
any way the conditions of the Establishment, and he himself 
advocates large measures of reform to be effected by Parlia- 
ment. ‘The nation in its great council must remodel the 
Church, as it did three hundred years ago; and much as the 
task goes against the grain, Parliament will have to face it in 
one form or another, and that before long.’ ‘ Liberal Church- 
men would desire to see the Act of Uniformity repealed—the 
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subscription to Articles given up altogether.’ He would have 
Parliament deal with Convocation, with the representation of 
the laity, with the traffic in benefices, with the mode of elect- 
ing bishops, with the utilization of cathedrals, and with the 
redistribution of benefices (p. 24). Mr. Hughes, by the way, 
like his master, Dr. Arnold, when pressed by stubborn facts 
to the discredit of the actual and historic Establishment, gene- 
rally takes refuge in his ideal, and in projects of reform ; and 
he earnestly calls upon Nonconformists to help in reforming 
his Church. In the extract on p. 22, Dr. Arnold admits 
that ‘as things are and have been, this belief [that the nation 
secularizes the Church rather than the Church Christianizes 
the nation] has too much to warrant it,’ and that ‘it is cer- 
tainly very bad to remain as we are. . . . But as things ought 
to be, and as I believe they yet may be, the happier alterna- 
tive is the one to be looked to, namely, the carrying forward 
God’s work to its completion in making the kingdoms of the 
world become the kingdoms of Christ, not partially or almost, 
but altogether, in spirit and in truth.’ We have no faith in 
the possible realization of this ideal through establishment ; 
all history is against it, and Mr. Hughes has certainly no 
reasonable ground for making it the basis of any argument. 

Mr. Hughes further holds it to be one of the essentials of re- 
ligious equality ‘that every man shall be free to try to alter the 
conditions on which the State offers its religious appliances to 
the people of the country.’ He concedes to Liberationists the 
right so far to advocate their convictions, and to induce, if they 
can, Parliament to adopt them. Can he not extend his ad- 
mission, and concede as an equal essential of religious equality 
that every man shall be free to try to persuade Parliament 
and the country to refrain from supporting an establishment 
at all? If it be their judgment that an establishment under 
any practicable conditions is really injurious to both the civil 
and religious elements of society, and that both in quality and 
quantity the religious life of the nation would be advanced by 
the dissolution, and if this be their honest conviction, cannot 
Mr. Hughes give them credit for sincerity and religious feeling, 
however mistaken he may think them, so as to refrain from 
epithets and insinuations that discredit him more than they do 
them? Why should he find fault with the methods of the 
Liberationists, when they are simply by honest discussion trying 
to induce the country to accept their convictions ? This is the 
only sense in which they make this a political question. It is 
a question which only political electors and Parliament can 
settle, and as such it must be prosecuted. ‘ You have,’ says 
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Mr. Hughes, ‘ nothing to do but to set to work and elect men 
who will go and represent you and try and get these things 
charged.’ Even so: Nonconformists are simply doing this, 
and with a success that satisfies themselves. Why does Mr. 
Hughes vituperate them for it? Is he not difficult to please ? 
His demand really is, that they cease to try to procure the 
disestablishment of the Church, and help him to reform it. 
Their reply is, ‘ We believe that, under all possible conditions, 
establishment is an evil, and that the internal reform of a 
Church belongs properly and necessarily to itself.’ They would 
not permit others to legislate for their own church-life, and 
they will not violate their principles by interfering with that 
of other Churches. They have a right through Parliament to 
see that the conditions of establishment are complied with, 
and that no additional privileges of establishment are granted. 
Beyond this they have no right of any kind to interfere with 
the internal government of the Established Church. 


Another plea frequently urged by Mr. Hughes is, that to 
disestablish the Church would be to deprive every Englishman 
of his birthright; that a man is ‘born into the National 
Establishment without any exercise of his will, whereas he 
cannot get into any voluntary Church without an effort of will;’ 
that as a citizen he has a right to all offices of religion from 
the appointed clergyman of his parish; for, he naively says, 
‘between the officers of the Church for the time being and the 
State there always has been a contract of service, as there is 
between the officers of the army and the State.’ How Church- 
men will like this putting of Mr. Hughes's Erastianism, and, 
indeed, of undoubted fact, we do not pause to ask. We will 
say, however, that it is largely because Nonconformists refuse 
such a degrading theory of Church relations and duties that 
they are voluntaries. 

On the statement itself we remark, that no time-honoured 
abuse that the world has known might not equally have 
pleaded this prerogative of birthright. The Jews did, and in 
reply to Christ urged it as a justification of their refusal of 
Him. ‘The Pagan votaries of Bacchus or Venus might have 
done the same. Slavery among the Turks and in the United 
States; Feudal Seigneurs in the Middle Ages; the Romish 
Church at the Reformation ; Polygamy in the East ; Borough- 
mongers half a century ago (might they not ‘do as they 
liked with their own’ ?); the advowsons advertised for sale 
in to-day’s newspapers; all have equally the same plea. Each 
is in the same sense a birthright, upon which its inheritor 
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might so far insist. Is it possible that a man of Mr. Hughes’s 
perspicacity can mistake this for argument ? Ifan institution 
or prerogative is, on general grounds, deemed wrong or in- 
expedient—and that the Establishment is so is the contention 
of voluntaries—its traditional existence can be no valid reason 
for its continuance: rather is it an urgency for its disallowance. 

What, again, we ask, is the religious worth of a position in 
a Church that has demanded no exercise of intelligence or 
will, no examination of the understanding, no preference of 
the affections? Does Mr. Hughes really so conceive of the 
Church of Christ ? Even limiting the position to the ritual 
services that Mr. Hughes specifies, are they so valuable or 
imperative as to justify the huge social machinery of an 
establishment ? Can any very great religious value be set 
upon the imperative performance of mere ritual offices ? or 
would there be any lack if they were not thus provided for ? 
Is not their perfunctory and unsympathetic performance 
often a pain rather than a comfort ? Happily in England, 
in Scotland, in the United States, in the Colonies, there is 
no lack of ministerial services, proffered and rendered in a far 
other spirit than that of Mr. Hughes’s state-paid offices, as in- 
deed they often are by parochial clergymen themselves. There 
are few who would not put upon the religious services rendered 
by Free Church ministers, prompted by religious motives 
and sympathies, a much higher value than upon services 
prefunctorily rendered. The parochial clergyman does not 
always get credit for the genuine sympathy he may feel. 
The official obligation must somewhat prejudice the spon- 
taneous kindness, even in a pastoral call. We do not remem- 
ber to have heard of an instance where but for ‘ the state- 
offices ’’ obligation, no religious ministration would have been 
provided. We do not think the Christian people of the 
United States complain of this. 

‘Then, again, if in any sense the religion of Christ is to test 
and to be tested by the heart and the will, what recommenda- 
tion of a Church is it that admission to it demands the exercise 
of neither? Has not parochial church-membership, above 
most things, been the spiritual curse of the Episcopal Church ? 
Such has often been the acknowledgment of its more spiritual 
‘clergy. It has been their grief and shame that, because of 
parochial right, they could not practically keep from the table 
of the Lord the notoriously unfit. 

Another point that Mr. Hughes often insists upon is the 
comprehensiveness of the English Establishment — that it 
includes and solicits men of varying and even conflicting 
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beliefs. He admits that the bond which holds it together is 
encircling and compressing, not internal and sympathetic, 
and that without the hoop of the Establishment it would fall 
to pieces. Indeed, not long ago, an eminent bishop of the 
Establishment admitted to the writer that it would instantly 
be resolved into at least three sections. He also urged one of 
the contentions of Mr. Hughes, that but for the parochial 
provision of the law, many places would be left without 
religious ministrations at all. 

To these statements we reply, The tendency of every ec- 
clesiastical society is to narrowness and sectarianism, and 
it needs religiously and strenuously to guard against both 
doctrinal and religious intolerance. Diversities of theologi- 
cal opinion, and varieties of religious life, should be recog- 
nized so far as the circle of common sympathies will admit. 
But when one looks at the comparative fruits of charity in 
these things, we can scarcely give the palm to any establish- 
ment that the world has yet seen. We boldly say that, except 
the Church of Rome, if even it be an exception, there is no 
Church in Christendom that is so intolerant and exclusive as 
the Episcopal Establishment of this country. It excludes from 
its pulpits ministers of all other Churches. In the Exhibition of 
1862 it relegated to its schoolrooms men like Tholuck, Grand- 
pierre, Pressensé, and D’Aubigné : the only other place avail- 
able for them was the German Chapel of the Buckingham 
Palace Barracks. These men could preach in Nonconformist 
pulpits; not a single pulpit of the Established Church was 
open to them. Even the ministers of the sister establish- 
ment of Scotland are excluded from them. Norman Macleod, 
Dr. Caird, Dr. Tulloch, are all illicit preachers, according to 
the theory and practice of the English Episcopal Church. 
If the Apostle Paul could rise from the dead, he would be 
legally excluded from every pulpit of the Establishment. In 
ritual it is the most rigid of all Churches. The Nemesis of the 
Act of Uniformity has fallen terribly upon it. In relation to 
other Churches, is there a Protestant community in England or 
Scotland, even the Scottish Presbyterian Establishment, that, 
with its own early bishops of the Reformation, it would now 
frankly and fully recognize as a Church of Christ? How long 
is it since Bishop Wilberforce, at Reading, classed together 
beerhouses and Dissenting chapels? or since Dr. Maclagan, 
the present Bishop of Lichfield, read a paper in Sion College, 
formally denying to all English Nonconformists the character 
of ministers of Jesus Christ ? and, save Dean Stanley, no one 
protested against the monstrous sectarianism. Are there a 
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score of clergymen in England whose very brotherliness with 
Nonconformist ministers is not one of reserve and conscious 
superiority ? Some few—the late Dean Alford and the present 
Dean Stanley—are noble exceptions; but they stand almost 
alone. Simple, natural, unconscious brotherhood of minis- 
terial equality is almost unknown as between Episcopal cler- 
gymen and ministers of Free Churches. Are not outrages 
of priestly arrogance and intolerance like that of the Owlston 
Burial case—which exhibited the Bishop of Lincoln in such 
an unfavourable aspect—and that of Mr. Drury, the in- 
cumbent of Akenham, Norfolk, reported in the papers three 
or four weeks ago, of almost weekly occurrence? Does 
not the Established Church unchurch every non-episcopalian 
Church in Christendom? Yet Mr. Hughes adduces it as an 
exemplar of the ‘sweet reasonableness,’ the gracious charity, 
and comprehensiveness of establishments! There is not a 
Church in Great Britain, the Romish Church excepted, that 
would not be ashamed of the narrow bigotry and sectarianism 
of the Establishment. The Nonconformist bodies exchange 
pulpits; they work together in brotherhood ; they do not ana- 
thematize each other. The Episcopal Church stands aloof in 
proud pretension and scornful prerogative, the one great excep- 
tion and hindrance to the brotherhood of British Protestant 
Churches. For the true authors of schism are they who, by 
unwarrantable assumptions, compel resistance for righteous- 
ness’ sake. We have no hesitation in attributing the guilt, or 
the credit, of nine-tenths of the Nonconformity of England to 
the intolerant assumptions of the Established Church. Mem- 
bers of the Established Church are, we presume, very much 
like other men. Individually there are amongst them men 
of the devoutest piety and of the broadest charity, and were 
they free from the isolating and arrogant assumptions cf their 
position, they would as a whole be not a whit behind the most 
catholic and devout of Christian bodies. But we distinctly and 
deliberately affirm that, in our judgment, there is not in 
English society any institution that works such disastrous 
social schisms and generates such bitter antipathies as the 
Established Church. This is the inevitable issue of all ex- 
clusive assumptions and distinctive prerogative—when, that 
is, as in England, a Church has come to be but a section of 
the Christianity of a nation. 

Are the internal charities of the Episcopal Church more 
exemplary than its external recognitions? Are not the reci- 
procal hatreds and anathemas and litigations of its three or 
more sections the by-word of Christendom? Isthere any Church 
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in the world in such a state of bitter and hopeless schism ? Is it 
not a sorrow and a humiliation to religious men of every Church 
toread its newspapers? Is not language applied by clergymen 
to bishops, by High Churchmen to Evangelicals, by Evan- 
gelicals to High Churchmen, and by both to Broad Churchmen, 
which is a disgrace tq common courtesy, not to say Chris- 
tianity ? Have not Episcopal High Churchmen infinitely more 
syrapathy with the Church of Rome than with the Evan- 
gelical section of their own Church? Have not Evangelical 
Churchmen infinitely more sympathy with Congregationalists 
and Methodists than with Mr. Mackonochie or Dr. Pusey ? 
What must we think of Mr. Hughes’s ‘ comprehensiveness ’ or 
fairness ? or what must he think of the ‘innocence’ of those 
whom he addresses, when he ventures upon affirmations so 
audacious as these ? Nay, we will confidently ask him, whether, 
- man for man, he thinks the clergy of his own Church indi- 
vidually more liberal than the ministers of Free Churches ? 
Noble exceptions there are; but are there any types of 
English clerical life more narrow—theologically, ecclesiasti- 
cally, intellectually, socially—than High Church clergymen 
and Kvangelical curates ? Is any nearer approach to the infi- 
nitely little conceivable ? Mr. Hughes must have presumed 
largely upon his audience when he ventured such an assertion. 

His more precise meaning doubtless was, that into the 
legal circle of Church life men of very diverse and even an- 
tagonistic views were gathered. But then he must know 


what a very small part of the question of comprehensiveness 
this is. In reply we ask, What is the moral value of it, 
under the conditions that we have referred to? Is it not an 
intellectual paradox, and a moral outrage, added to a huge 
hypocrisy? Can anything be more unreal or more unprin- 


cipled than such a comprehension—men signing the same 
formule and meaning antagonistic things; men using the same 
formularies, and unable to agree in their belief of them ; men 
belonging to the same Church, and teaching doctrines denun- 
ciatory and destructive of one another? Had Mr. Hughes 
been able to point to harmony of feeling and to practical 
brotherhood and combination within his Church, his argument 
might have had some force. Will he venture to affirm even 
any appreciable degree of these? There is no true liberality 
in the sacrifice of truth, nor is there any necessary lack of it 
in strenuous contention for truth. 

The comprehensiveness that Mr. Hughes contends for, viz., 
that all doctrinal requirements should be abolished, and that 


all ministers and Churches should be received into the national 
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organization or Establishment, is utterly incompatible with 
either any true Church character or homage to truth. What 
could be more immoral or more traitorous to Christ than to 
gather into one ecclesiastical organization men who, one or the 
other of them, controvert or deny every distinctive principle of 
Christianity—men who feel bound, in fealty to their own con- 
victions, to controvert each other’s fundamental principles, and 
to prosecute each other in law-courts ? What would be thought 
of a political or philosophical organization that fundamentally 
ignored political or philosophical principles, the members. of 
which denied and anathematized each other? What is the 
‘end or mission of a Christian Church? To comprehend as 
many persons as possible, irrespective of belief or of character? 
or to propagate, according to its convictions, the truth, the 
spiritual holiness, and the pious worship of Christ ? According 
to every New Testament conception of a Church, it is a wit- 
ness for the truths that Christ taught, an embodiment of the 
holiness that Christ enjoined, and an organization for the pro- 
pagation of both. Quietly ignoring this prime function of a 
Church, Mr. Hughes contends only for its comprehension. He 
does not tell us how he would designate his dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical miscellany, nor indeed how he would constitute 
it. Would he go so far as Coleridge, and include school- 
masters? But then Coleridge expressly affirmed that his 
‘clerisy ’ was not a ‘ Church of Christ,’ only an organization for 
national culture ? Would he include Cardinal Manning and Mr. 
Bradlaugh ? If not, why not? If he would, in what capacity ? 

Whatever the disadvantages and abuses of separate Church 
societies, better put up with them a thousand times multiplied 
than sanction the immoral indifference for which Mr. Hughes 
contends ; they do at least recognize conscience and fealty to 
truth. For our own part we have no sympathy with any form 
of this weak puling for comprehension or uniformity. It would, 
however realized, be the most unreal and disastrous of all 
things. In every age great ecclesiastical organizations have 
been the curse of religious life and the foes of human liberties. 
This has been the fatal dream of the Church of Rome. Evena 
man like Mr. Hughes seems incapable of recognizing the funda- 
mental distinction between unity and uniformity. The only 
healthy and honest thing is, wherever and for whatever cause 
differences exist so great as to disable practical sympathy and 
co-operation, to let them have free and full expression. This is 
the method and nurse of all true manhood. The true unity 
of Christendom is not the vain and fatal uniformity which 
alike Rome and Anglicanism seek; but the freest concession 
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of diversified Church organization and worship—even though 
the so-called sects should be numbered by thousands—with 
a jealous maintenance of Christian feeling. and intercourse of 
brotherhood. Of what value or efficiency i in securing the true 
ends of the kingdom of Christ is organic uniformity compared 
with moral and spiritual unity? Among different Noncon- 
formist Churches true brotherhood is largely realized : pulpits 
are interchanged, and hearty co-operation secured, wherever 
it may be desirable, without difficulty, or even the conscicusness 
of doing a strange thing; the one culpable exception being the 
Established Church, which insists upon its own arrogant as- 
sumptions, and refuses recognition of every minister or Church 
that will not concede them. 

If it really be true, as Mr. Hughes affirms, that the Epis- 
copal Church if disestablished would resolve itself into three 
separate and independent bodies, we unhesitatingly say, In the 
name of moral honesty, let it be so: we should most heartily 
rejoice if conscience were so cogent. Our own fear is that eccle- 
siastical expediencies would be too strong for moral convictions. 
We wish to see all Churches honest. If the entire Episcopal 
Church were fundamentally agreed, moral honesty and ecclesi- 
astical expediency would be at one in its uniformity. But when 
differences so fundamental as those represented, say by Mr. 


Mackonochie, Canon Ryle, and Dean Stanley, spring up in the 
ne ae ch, it is, to the unsophisticated sense of men, a moral 


scandal that they should sign the same formularies and profess 
adhesion to the same ecclesiastical system. No one influence 
perhaps is working more disastrously on the sentiment of publie 
honour than the immorality of clerical subscription. Moral 
honesty requires that no expediencies be permitted to compro- 
mise principles. ‘he Episcopal Church would stand much 
higher in the moral estimation of Christendom if, like the 
Nonconformists of England and the Free Church of Scotland, it 
had the courage of its convictions. Has the latter, for instance, 
lost spiritual influence, or any of the true forces of a Church, 
by sacrificing its state emoluments ? The only legitimate bond 
of Church life is sympathy—sympathy of conviction, sympathy 
of feeling. When differences become so fundamental as to dis- 
able these, no external ecclesiastical bond ought to coerce a 
repugnant union. Atone tithé the sacrifice of conscience that 
Mr. Hughes contemplates, there need not have been a Noncon- 
formist in England, scarcely a martyr in Christendom. 

These questions, however, Mr. Hughes does not touch. Is it 
possible that they did not occur to him ? 

We would say further: If the spiritual zeal of a Chureh doses 
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not extend it, no other means of propagation are either legiti- 
mate or desirable, or can in any high sense be effectual. Legal 
or organic machinery can never work spiritual results, or ex- 
tend Christ’s kingdom of the truth. Might not our censor 
have learned from the first three centuries of Christian history 
what are the true forces of Christian propagation? We do 
not, however, think so ill of Mr. Hughes’s Church as he him- 

self does. We fully believe that with its vast wealth, and its 
unquestioned piety, it would do its full share of work, and 
after a little while stand in the foremost rank of evangelizing 
Churches. Were it to fail, it would not long retain either its 
piety or its power. Nor ought it: aggression is the law of 


Chistian life and growth. If Churches cannot live, let them die. 


Be this as it may, the entire history of voluntary Christi- 
anity contradicts Mr. Hughes’s apprehensions. We know of 
no exception. If we take the history of Protestantism in 
England, we find that, while the Establishment, with its ‘ cul- 
tured gentleman in every parish,’ speaking of course broadly, 
contented itself with perfunctory services, and permitted the 
population to lapse into the spiritual condition of the Hano- 
verian period, aggressiveness, energy, spiritual quickening, 
almost uniformly came from Nonconformists. Take, for in- 
stance, the Evangelical revival of the last century, initiated 
by Whitefield and Wesley, who, in order to find free expression 
for their zeal, had to become Nonconformists. The Calvinistic 
Methodists of Wales, of whom the former is the progenitor, 
have, out of their deep poverty, so provided for the spiritual re- 
quirements of the population, that at the present time eighty- 
four per cent. of the provision for divine worship in Wales is 
made by Nonconformists. Not the endowed Established Church 
in Wales, but the poor peasantry, without a farthing to sup- 
plement their voluntary offerings, have so provided for the 
religious necessities of their countrymen.* In England the 
Nonconformist Churches generally, the Wesleyan Methodists 
notably, have provided chapels and preaching-rooms in almost 
every hamlet in the kingdom. Whether we take Cornwall 
and the western and northern counties as illustrative of 
Wesleyan zeal, or the midland counties of that of the Baptists, 
or the metropolis, the larger towns, and some of the northern 
counties of that of the Congregationalists, everywhere you find 
the aggressiveness and zeal of voluntary Churches; so that 
according to any test of statistics that is available, there is 
scarcely a large town in which the provision for public wor- 


* British QuarTERLY Review, Article, ‘ The Established Church in Wales.’ 
Vol. liii. p. 163, 
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ship made by the Free Churches is not in excess of that made 
by the Establishment. We had the curiosity a little while ago 
to test this by a volume of ‘ Fullarton’s Imperial Gazeteer ;’ 
and Norwich was the only town mentioned in it of above ten 
ttousand inhabitants where the excess was in favour of the 
Established Church. Even in the six eastern parishes of 
London—Stepney, Bethnal Green, Poplar, &c.—where, if any- 
where, disabling poverty would give advantage to the state pro- 
visions of the Establishment—according to statistics procured 
by Bishop Tait when establishing the Bishop of London’s Fund 
in 1865, as compared with those of the religious census of 1851, 
the proportion of provision for public worship, which at the 
census of 1851 had been slightly in favour of the Established 
Church, had at the time of the bishop’s returns been well nigh 
reversed; and we have good reason to believe that the propor- 
tion in favour of Free Churches has been considerably aug- 
mented since, and that in spite of the provisions of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty and Sir Robert Peel’s Act. 

A few years ago the ‘Nonconformist’ newspaper obtained a 
series of returns from all the large towns of England with a 
population above ten thousand. These were published in detail, 
and contradiction was challenged and strenuously attempted ; 
but the 1esult remained substantially the same, showing an 
almost uniform excess of provision on the part of the Free 
Churches. Two articles, summing up the results of religious sta- 
tistics in London and in the large provincial towns respectively, 
appeared in this Review for January, 1866, and April, 1874, 
and we distinctly challenge Mr. Hughes, from any reliable re- 
turns, to controvert their conclusions. Recently, careful re- 
turns of church and chapel accommodation in some English 
counties have been obtained; those for Derby and Kent have 
been published; every place of worship, with its accommoda- 
tion, has been specified, and correction challenged; and, to 
the surprise of Nonconformists themselves, it has been found 
that even in rural districts their ascendency in point of re- 
ligious provision is scarcely less than in towns. In our next 
number we purpose to examine these returns. If we turn to 
Scotland we find the Free Church and the United Presbyte- 
rians putting the Established Church into a most disparaging 
minority, and in almost every hamlet, even of the Highlands, 
providing places of worship. 

Does Mr. Hughes question these facts, or is he ignorant of 
them ? How is it, we ask him, that, all the kingdom over, the 
poorer classes not only leave their comfortable parish church, 
‘cultured gentleman,’ and its decorous worship, gratuitously 
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provided for them, and prefer, out of the depths of their 
poverty, to provide at their own expense preaching-rooms or 
chapels, and to support their own ministers; but what is more, 
almost uniformly they organize agencies and missions for 
those more destitute still ; so that the evangelizing provisions 
.of the Nonconformist Churches infinitely exceed all that the 
wealthy Establishment does ? There must be some philosophy 
to account for these singular facts. Scarcely is there a Non- 
conformist Church in London, or in any of our large towns, 
that is itself more than a mission, that has not its Preaching 
Station or Ragged School, its Branch Church Mission or its 
Sunday School. Many episcopal clergymen and congregations, 
we are glad to know, emulate us in these agencies. But will 
any one say that characteristically it is not as we have 
represented it? With Established Churches it is the rare 
exception; with Nonconformist Churches it is so uniform, that 
a kind of dishonour, such as gathers round all recognized 
selfishness, appreciably discredits the Church that has no such 
agencies. Mr. Hughes may attribute this to inferior motives, 
—and an imputation of motives can never be disproved—but 
he will admit that Free Churches have not a monopoly even 
of proselyting zeal. 

_ We might adduce, too, the great Evangelical Societies, the 
Bible Society, the Sunday- School Union, the Missionary 
Societies, and the British and Foreign School Society. In 
some of them Nonconformists have been emulated, in some of 
them they have been dominated, but the credit of calling them 
‘into existence is theirs. Scarcely has any aggressive form of 
evangelization or Christian’ philanthropy originated with the 
Established Church. 

Another set of facts is furnished by the history of the 
Free Churches of the United States of America; another by 
that of the British Colonies ; another by that of Missions to the 
Heathen. Taking the former only, Mr. Hughes admits that the 
statistics are terribly against his theories. ‘At the end of 
the war of liberation the population of the thirteen colonies 
stood at three and a half millions, supporting about 1,950 
Churches of all denominations, or one for every 1,700 of the 
peopie. The last census showed that while the population 

ad increased to 88,000,000, the Churches numbered 72,000, 
or one for every 529 persons.’ A provision more than ade- 
quate for the religious necessities of the population, and 
made by spontaneous religious zeal, under conditions of emi- 
gration and new settlements, specially unfavourable. 

Unable to deny the facts, Mr. Hughes abuses the plaintiff. 
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He proceeds, very ungenerously we think, in every pos- 
sible way, and by every possible insinuation, to disparage the 
quality of the provision made. The American Churches need 
no vindication of ours ; they may well be content to contrast 
their religious life, whatever its defects, with the types of life 
which, through the greater part of its history, the English parish 
church, with its ‘cultured gentleman’ at its head, has produced. 
Could not Mr. Hughes have admitted the strong presumption 
that only a genuine religious feeling could have achieved, or 
could sustain, such enterprises ? What can be the public senti- 
ment which, wherever a dozen emigrant families settle, prompts 
the immediate provision of means of divine worship? He 
admits, indeed, that voluntaryism in religion is a genuine na- 
tional conviction. ‘The verdict may be taken as practically 
unanimous—the deliberate and unquestioned voice of the 
American nation.’ But we do think it right to protest against 
the unhandsome attempt, by every ingenuity of argument and 
insinuation, to disparage such a verdict. 

Mr. Hughes is so passionately prejudiced in favour of estab- 
lishments, that he even permits himself to pervert admissions of 
the imperfections of the American Churches into admissions of 
their mistake and failure. In the ‘ North American Review’ of 
January, 1876, one of a series of articles, dealing with the cen- 
tennial of the Republic and the progress of the American nation, 
discusses American Church life, and points out, inter alia, the 
lack of a true and perfect Christian brotherhood among the dif- 
ferent American Churches. We wonder, by-the-bye, whether if 
Mr. Hughes had been writing a similar article on the brother- 
hood of English Churches, it would have been possible for him 
to have refrained from language a hundred-fold stronger than 
that of the American writer, concerning the attitude and 
temper of the English Establishment, both towards religious 
bodies without its pale and concerning the hostile and bitter 
sections within it. Does Mr. Hughes imagine that any candid 
critic of any Church in Christendom would not find abundant 
material for rebuke in the contrast between its attainments 
and its ideal? which is all that the American writer does. 
But can anything be more ungenerous than to use these 
admissions of relative imperfection as an intended repudia- 
tion of the Church itself? Admitting to the full all that this 
writer acknowledges, will even Mr. Hughes venture to state 
that he for a moment relinquishes faith in voluntary Churches, 
or would think of remedying their imperfections by having 
recourse to an establishment ? Mr. Hughes must know that 
this was the furthest possible from the meaning of the writer. 
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What, then, are we to think of the fairness of Mr. Hughes in 
his quotations and comment? ‘It is evident,’ says the Re- 
viewer, ‘that our leading religious organizations have done 
nothing in the way of promoting any external Christian 
unity.’ ‘He certainly would be a very bold or a very thought- 
less man, who would venture to affirm that the ideal of catholic 
unity has been reached in our system of ‘strenuously competing 
sects,’ or that the problem of Church and State has received a 
‘ final solution in remitting public worship to voluntary support.’ 
This is the utmost concession of the writer. Mr. Hughes’s com- 
ment upon it is: ‘ You have heard him frankly acknowledge 
that no progress has been made in the United States towards the 
solution of the great problem of the relations of Church and 
State.’ Is this a fair inference even for an Erastian advocate ? 
We suspect that the writer of the paper would somewhat 
strongly repudiate such an interpretation of his words. 

Nor is this the only instance of the kind in Mr. Hughes’s 
book. He mentions the honoured name of Mr. Binney as being 
in sympathy with him in his advocacy of an establishment. 
‘I protested against giving up the ideal, and argued that there 
was no need to do so, at any rate in England, where, in theory 
at least, we had it still; and was not a little delighted to find 
that the patriarch of English Dissent was in sympathy with 
me’ (page 112). Mr. Binney was a man of as large a heart, 
and ot as catholic sympathies, as any man we have ever known. 
Like all reasonable men, he could recognize good in other 
Church systems that was not in his own; and notwithstanding 
frequent perversions of his admissions, such as that of 
Mr. Hughes himself, he never refrained from the fullest 
expression of his recognitions. He had ideals about many 
things. But if there was in England one man more than 
another who, from the beginning of his life to the end 
of it, had a strong, uncompromising, settled conviction of the 
evils and the iniquity of the English Establishment, it 
was Thomas Binney. No words more scathing and denun- 
eiatory are to be found in the speeches or writings of members 
of the Liberation Society than are to be found in Mr. Binney’s 
pamphlets and sermons. We distinctly and emphatically 
deny, and that on the very highest authority, the inference 
from Mr. Binney’s words which Mr. Hughes has drawn. To 
the day of his death Mr. Binney, while esthetically admiring 
much in the worship of the Episcopal Church, was an uncom- 
promising foe of establishments as such. 

Again, Mr. Hughes tells us that through the tyranny of the 
’ Congregational Churches Mr. Brewin Grant seceded from them 
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and became a minister of the Establishment; but he forbears, 
perhaps discreetly, to tell us anything about the circumstances. 
He, also, as an illustration of Congregational tyranny, cites the 
case of Mr. Webster, of Eckington, whose name was omitted 
from the ‘ Congregational Year Book,’ and who in consequence 
‘lost his share of the sick funds, to which he had subscribed all 
those years; he lost the privilege of sending his children to 
school at a lower rate of payment, which every Independent 
clergyman has ; he lost the advantage of the Pastors’ Insurance 
Society, to which he was also entitled; and I apprehend that 
by this time, in consequence of the disappearance of his name 
from the ‘‘ Congregational Year Book,” he is no longer a 
member of the Independent community.’ It would be scarcely 
possible to accumulate a greater number of gross blunders 
into an equal number of words. Were we to state that, be- 
cause the Dean of Westminster’s name did not appear in 
Crockford’s ‘Clergy List,’ he was deprived of the emoluments of 
his Deanery, we should not be guilty of a greater misrepresen- 
tation. We are entirely ignorant of Mr. Webster’s case. 
What were the reasons for the omission of his name we do 
not know, nor whether he may have just cause of complaint. 
We know only that, whatever the popular advantage or dis- 
advantage may be, the list of the ‘ Congregational Year Book’ 
has no more to do with the ecclesiastical status or emoluments 
of a Congregational minister than the ‘ Clergy List’ has with 
those of a clergyman. His membership in the Congregational 
Union ; his pastorate of a Congregational Church; his status 
as a recognized Congregational minister; his benefit in Con- 
gregational insurance, sick-funds, or schools, are in no way 
whatever connected with it. Each one of the Benefit Societies 
mentioned is as independent of the ‘ Congregational Year 
Book’ and Union as aclerical Insurance Society is of Convoca- 
tion. So far from the Congregational Union—which is purely a 
voluntary fellowship, and in no sense an ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture—including all Congregational ministers, or in any way 
authenticating them as such, it was only very gradually that it 
received the adhesion even of leading Congregational ministers 
and Churches, and it does not, we believe, at the present time 
include many recognized Churches and ministers. The ‘ Con- 
gregational Year Book’ ismerelya handbook of information, and 
its lists of ministers are given purely for the information of the 
public, the only benefit of being included in it being the benefit 
of publicity. Mr. Hughes ought to understand the cardinal 
principle of Congregationalism well enough to know that it 
would be a flagrant violation of that principle to make the 
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recognition of any minister dependent upon his membership 
in any clerical fellowship, or his interest in the funds of Con- 
gregational benefit societies dependent upon his name being in- 
cluded in any clerical list. Itis really disheartening to find men 
' undertaking to denounce Churches of which they are so grossly 
ignorant, when information might have been so easily obtained. 
Mr. Hughes, like Mr. Matthew Arnold, contends strongly 
for the Establishment on the ground of its superior culture 
and literature. Well, were it even as they say, we do not think 
that this would much influence men of strong religious instincts. 
The twelve disciples, doubtless, showed to great disadvan- 
tage by the side of the learned Jewish doctors. Paul was 
thought a ‘babbler’ by the philosophers of Greece; and he 
even formally vindicates the ‘not many wise’ against their 
detractors on literary and social grounds. The noblest chap- 
ters of Church history are those which record the spiritual 
fidelity of illiterate confessors and martyrs. If we would not 
compromise convictions for the sake of the emoluments of the 
Establishment, neither would we for the sake of its culture. 
The position as an argument, therefore, even conceding it, 
is absolutely nil. We value culture, we trust, as highly as 
either Mr. Hughes or Mr. Arnold, and in every possible way 
would seek it, as, we think, the history of English Noncon- 
formity shows. Few Churches have sought culture for their 
ministry under greater difficulties than Independent Churches 
‘ have. When it was penal to keep a Dissenting academy, stu- 
dents for the Independent ministry were furtively conveyed 
from place to place until their education was completed: one 
of their existing colleges represents one of these peripatetic 
academies. But we do not exalt culture to the place of 
religion. And, again, as heretofore, if it were necessary to 
sacrifice the one for the other, we trust we should not hesitate. 
Again, we should refuse at the cost of conscience to enter the 
national universities or to qualify for education at public 
schools. 

Bui is it true that English Nonconformity stands in respect 
of culture in such disparaging contrast ? We are bold to say 
that in every department of human learning and thought, in 
proportion to their numbers, they have more than held their 
own. In general literature—with the exception of Shake- 
speare, and that a not very certain one, for there is evidence 
of his Puritan proclivities and of those of his family—Non- 
conformity may boast in Milton the highest poetical genius 
that England has produced; while in De Foe it may recognize 
the father of the English novel, and the author of one at least of 
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its greatest productions. In theological literature some of 
the greatest and most learred names of the Puritan period are 
those of Nonconformists. Nor, through all the ages of perse- 
cution, and exclusion from national seats of learning, has the 
succession failed, although necessarily so far as technical 
scholarship, with its special culture, is concerned, it has been 
diminished in numbers. Mr. Hughes is kind enough to suggest 
this as a reason for the superior productions in learned theo- 
logical literature of Episcopalians, although, with that unfor- 
tunate tendency to exaggeration which so compromises his 
fairness, he adds, ‘ Yet they have always had the University of 
London, which, with its affiliated colleges, is a great educational 
institution, and for all purposes is just as able to train men to 
take the lead in the intellectual activity of this country as the 
older institutions.’ Mr. Hughes’s ‘always’ means just fifty 
years for the existence of the London University, and some 
thirty-five years for the affiliated colleges—a scant enough 
period for the development of a school of culture. And yet, 
when commenting the other day on the proceedings of the 
jubilee of the University of London, ‘The Times’ was com- 
pelled to admit that it had produced a number of illustrious 
writers and thinkers which, for the period, neither of the older 
universities could parallel. Can Mr. Hughes adduce any ana- 
logous literary development in the short space of half a cen- 
tury? And in the effect on Nonconformist pulpits, Mr. Hughes 
himself would perhaps be astonished at the number of ‘cul- 
tured gentlemen’ to be found even in the village pulpits of 
Nonconformist Churches. We could tell some amusing stories 
of clerical assumption of superior learning quietly but effec- 
tively put to the blush by Nonconformist scholarship. Mr. 
Hughes enumerates honoured names belonging to the Epis- 
copal Church as representatives of contemporary preaching 
and culture. Were it not invidious, a list of Nonconformist 
writers and preachers might easily be furnished, who, had 
their lines fallen within the Establishment rather than with- 
out it, would have occupied positions as prominent, and have 
been recognized as exercising an influence as high and wide. 
Great as have been the advances made, it is useless to deny 
that the Nonconformist preacher or writer is still heavily 
handicapped in his literary appeal to the public. But did 
Mr. Hughes know a little more of the books published by 
Nonconformists than he apparently does, his candour would 
appreciate both their strength and their scholarship, and 
constrain him to admit that had their writers the oppor- 
tunities of leisure and contact which Scholarships, Fellow- 
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ships, Canonries, and Deaneries give to Episcopal clergymen, 
they would in proportion to their numbers be fully equal to 
those with whom they are disparagingly compared. Has Mr. 
Hughes asked how many eminent contemporary writers, from 
Carlyle, the Brownings, George Eliot, George MacDonald, 
downwards, to say nothing of great names in science such as 
Faraday, may fairly be claimed by Nonconformists? Should 
he not have attached some significance to the fact that of the 
last eighteen Senior Wranglers at Cambridge, half have been 
Nonconformists, while their pre-eminence in various Triposes 
has been still more marked. We are bold to say, in the light 
of the literary history of Nonconformity—due allowance being - 
made for the cruel educational disabilities under which it has 
been placed—and in view of the earnest given by it, both in its 
ministers and in general literature, since the establishment of 
the London University, and since the admission of Noncon- 
formists to the National Universities, that it has maintained 
more than its proportionate place in the literature and 
scholarship of England. It is at any rate cowardly to put out 
the eyes of a man and then taunt him because he does not see. 

Many other points are touched by Mr. Hughes in the same 
perverse and ungenerous manner. For instance, he conde- 
scends to reiterate the old fatuous argument that the Estab- 
lishment exists—a national institution of which all may 
avail themselves if they wish; and if they have other con- 
victions or preferences, the fault is theirs, and no harm is 
done tothem. That is, to sustain as a national institution in 
the domain of religion, and therefore of the highest con- 
science, for which every citizen is responsible, that which 
in such relation is deemed antagonistic to the principles, 
liberties, and interests of Christ’s kingdom, is no grievance to 
the religious citizen! . And, in the lower domain of things, for 
the Parliament to subsidize a special Church, so as to consti- 
tute and intend it a virtual monopoly, is no social wrong to 
other Churches entirely self-supported by their members, who 
again have citizen rights in the national property thus appro- 
priated to the State Church! This argument of Nonconformists 
is often taken unfair advantage of, and is cited as a proof of 
small jealousies and unchristian selfishness. It is not, we 
think, amenable to this reproach, but, whatever its moral worth, 
we adduce it here simply as a sufficient reply to Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes defines a true democrat—which he avows him- 
self to be—as one who ‘has no old scores to pay; covets no 
man’s good things [we do not see, however, what these items 
have to do with democracy]; wants nothing for himself 
which is not open to his neighbours; will destroy nothing 
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which others value merely because he does not value it him- 
self, unless it is palpably and incurably unjust and unright- 
eous:’ and he adds, ‘If the national Church, as we have it 
in England, is not in its idea and its essence a truly popular 
democratic institution, then assuredly it must go, and I for 
one would not move a finger to preserve it.’ Such an avowal 
almost takes one’s breath away, and, occurring on one of Mr. 
Hughes’s early pages, we half hoped that he would feel how 
hopelessly he had committed himself. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that his subsequent vehemence and recklessness are 
thus in part to be accounted for ; for when fact and argument 
fail, blind passion will have its say. We hold Mr. Hughes to 
his definition so far as it is relevant, and we ask, Can any 
Church be instanced that, throughout its histery, has been 
less of a democratic institution ?—unless, indeed, Mr. Hughes 
means merely that it has been intended for all the people— 
which is equally true of the despotism of Russia or Turkey, but 
this isnot exactly democracy. In the sense of being administered 
or controlled by the people, it is scarcely possible for anything to 
be further from the fact. In its organic construction by Henry 
VIII., in the appointment of its bishops and clergy, in the de- 
termination of its doctrine, ritual, and discipline, in the admin- 
istration of its funds, in the discussion of its interests, in the 
origination and direction of its agencies, the people, that is, the 
congregation, has had, and has, as little to do with it as the 
Russian peasant had with the resolution of the Czar to make 
war upon Turkey, or to build ironclads. If, instead of these 
vague, and we must say, evasive generalities, Mr. Hughes 
would condescend to specify particulars which sustain them, 
his argument would be stronger, and our enlightenment would 
be greater. We are bold to say, every item of his definition 
of democracy abundantly justifies Nonconformists in their 
attitude towards the State Church. We have really tried to 
apply the definition to the Establishment as history has uni- 
formly known it, but have failed. We can only suppose Mr. 
Hughes to have imagined some such an idea as this: The 
Establishment was intended for all the people of the nation; 
and if they would but give in their adhesion to it, it would be 
truly a national Church, and it would then be a democratic 
Church in the sense that it would be governed by the Par- 
liament of the people. Unhappily for this dream, more than 
one-half the religious people of the kingdom refuse to give it 
their adhesion ; they have conscientiously forsaken it; and 
the minority of its adherents is diminishing in a constantly 
augmenting ratio, so that, even in the sense of provision, it 
is not de facto a democratic institution; and we have yet to 
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learn by what right, social, moral, or religious, allegiance to it 
can be claimed. If the mere fact of parliamentary power 
constitutes a democratic institution in the ordinary sense of 
that term, especially considering that the congregation is 
legally excluded from all direct participation in its govern- 
ment, words have one meaning to Mr. Hughes and another 
to unsophisticated minds. In this sense every institution of 
the kingdom is democratic, from the Crown downwards, simply 
because Parliament is equally supreme over them. A Con- 
gregational Church is truly democratic ; but if there be in 
the kingdom an institution in which both de facto and de jure 
the demos is disfranchised, it is the Established Church. Mr. 
Hughes adduces the fact that in its ministry the lowest curate 
may rise to the archbishopric of Canterbury. There is no 
legal hindrance, certainly ; but the social influences are vir- 
tually insurmountable. But even were it so, this does not 
constitute democracy. Not to speak of political despotisms 
like Turkey, it is equally true of the Church of Rome, and is 
constantly exemplified in every Nonconformist Church in the 
kingdom. 

Into the question of property we do not enter, save to 
affirm that both legally and historically the property of the 
Established Church belongs to the nation. Whatever may 
be the actual terms of settlement when actual disendowment 
is effected—and we are disposed to think that the Episcopal 
Church will find Nonconformists among their most considerate 
and generous friends-—it is essential to affirm that in every 
legal and actual sense the property of the Church is strictly 
national property, and must and will be dealt with by Par- 
liament assuch. The legislation of the English Reformation 
precludes all questions concerning the origin of tithes and 
chureh-rates, and all myths and traditions concerning ‘ pious 
founders,’ which we imagine is a great gain to the Church 
itself; for in virtue of that legislation alone do English Pro- 
testants enjoy Roman Catholic foundations, and upon it the 
entire structure and administration of the Church rests. All 
of organization that the pre-Reformation Church possessed 
was abrogated or modified by King and Parliament; and it is 
organization and not Christian character with which we have 
solely to do. Both in granting and diverting property, as 
well as by interference with ecclesiastical government, Par- 
liament, from the Reformation to the present day, has never 
ceased to assert its absolute right of disposal. Whatever, 
therefore, in the event of disestablishment, it may be thought 
best to do with cathedrals, parish churches, and endowments, 
there cannot be a shadow of doubt that, on every ground of 
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acquirement, history, and past legislation, Parliament is 
bound to claim these as the absolute property of the nation. 
It cannot dispossess itself of what it has appropriated, and 
continued to control, save by a legislative act. 

It must also be added that whatever moral claim the dis- 
established Church may have to modern benefactions—and 
no one we believe will be disposed to contest such a claim— 
legally, and according to all analogous conditions of bene- 
faction, they are the property of the institution to which 
they are given. They belong, that is, not to the episcopal 
clergy or congregations, but to the national institution—in 
virtue of which the clergy and congregations claim their 
status. A ship, if presented to the navy, would be the pro- 
perty, not of the captain and crew, but of the Admiralty. 
Contributors to a Nonconformist Church bestow their gifts 
upon the institution; and, except by special legal provision, 
they have no private claim in virtue of them. The communit 
in which the property is vested deals with it absolutely, whether 
special donors approve or not. All property given to the 
national Church as such must merge in the national Church. 
It is no part of the duty of Nonconformists to prepare a dis- 
endowment scheme; that is the province of statesmen. It 
is for Nonconformists to insist simply that a national institu- 
tion, injurious as they believe to religious, political, and social 
life, shall be removed. It is for statesmen to devise equitable 
means of doing this. And in demanding this they do not, as 
Mr. Hughes would fain make it appear, confound the Epis- 
copal Church with its National Hstablishment. With the 
Episcopal Church they have, in this matter, no controversy ; 
their objection would be the same to a Presbyterian, or Con- 
gregational Establishment; and as one of the Churches of 
Jesus Christ, illustrious by the piety and service of its mem- 
bers, they are as solicitous for its spiritual power and useful- 
ness, as for those of any of the Churches. All that we 
purpose here is simply to affirm the position that to the 
Parliament of the nation, in its totality of national representa- 
tion, it legally and rightfully belongs to deal with all the 
property of the Established Church.* When it was so dealt with 
at the Reformation, the Episcopal Church was probably in a 
smaller minority than it is now. The actual terms of dis- 
endowment will be determined not by legal, but solely by 
equitable and moral claims. 

In trying to demonstrate the superior liberality of the 
English Establishment, Mr. Hughes hazards the following 


* Dr. Arnold maintained that in the event of disestablishment all Church 
property should be secularizel. ‘Life of Arnold,’ vol. ii. p. 68, 
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astounding affirmation: ‘Who were those who supported the 
pretensions of the Pope to infallibility ? Why, they were all 
the Free Churches—the Voluntary Churches.’ And in sup- 
port of this amazing assertion he instances the voluntary 
Roman Catholic communities of England, Ireland, and 
America; that is, sections of the Church whose head was 
claiming infallibility. And he adds: ‘ Who were the persons 
who opposed it? The members of State Churches. The 
members of the State Church of Germany, the members of 
the State Church of Hungary, the members of the State 
Church of France. There never was a case in which the 
principle came out more clearly than in the most searching 
ordeal that has been before our generation; . . . the great 
supporters of the Pope’s monstrous claims were the three 
Voluntary Churches!!! and his great opponents were the 
three State Churches.’ Not a word about the Protestant 
Free Churches of England, Scotland, America, France, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy, who in innumerable publica- 
tions and from every pulpit, and in their congregations to a 
man, uncompromisingly denounced the impious claim. Mr. 
Hughes does not even remember the noble fight of the Old 
Catholics. And yet, incongruously enough, he says, concern- 
ing the state of his own Church, that in the event of disestab- 
lishment ‘the power over this great religious organization 
would pass into the hands of the High Church party, whose 
views as to the proper relations of the temporal and spiritual 
power scarcely differ from those of Romanists’! 

It is with something like humiliation, and with most un- 
affected regret, that we cite these instances of unfair, nay, we 
must say it, of absolutely dishonest argument, by a man like 
Mr. Hughes. 

We have said much more than we intended. We had 
noted for comment many more points touched by Mr. Hughes, 
but we forbear. Mr. Hughes’s book has given us greater 
sorrow than almost any contribution to this controversy that 
we remember. Our faith in the lofty sentiment and manly 
fairness of the author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ was 
very high. We knew him to be a strenuous advocate for 
State Establishments, we expected from him stout argument, 
and we were ready as always to render homage to strong and 
conscientious convictions. The superficialness and fragmen- 
tariness of his criticisms are disappointing enough ; but we 
were not prepared for the blind prejudice, the careless mis- 
representation, and the essential unfairness of argument and 
statement, which disfigure almost every page of his book. 
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Art. VIII.—The Three Treaties. 


(1.) Parliamentary Papers. Turkey. 1878. Nos. 19, 22, 27, 
28, 31, 32, 35, 37, 38, 39, 44. 

(2.) The Times. August 5th, 12th, 23rd, 1878. 

(3. tf The Spectator. September 7th, 1878. 

4.) Les Bulgares devant VEurope. Bucharest. 1878. 

5.) Memorandum sur 0 Herzégovine-Bosnie, adressé aux Plénipo- 
tentiaires des Grandes Puissances au Congres. Par Gaprien 
Vienne. 1878, 

(6.) La Succession dev Empire Ottoman dans la Turquie d'Europe. 
Par un Ancien Dietomate. Paris. 1878. 


‘Tne treaty signed a few weeks back is the last word of 
Europe on the Eastern Question.’ So spoke the oracular 
voice of ‘The Times’ on the last Monday in August. The 
formula chosen for the utterance at once suggested the famous 
story, how ‘the last words of Mr. Baxter’ were presently fol- 
lowed by ‘ more last words of Mr. Baxter.’ It is certain that 
many more last words of Europe will have to be spoken on 
that ‘ eternal Eastern Question,’ which the representatives of 
Europe seem to have come together at Berlin for the express 
purpose of making harder and darker. The article from which 
we have just quoted had just before said—in language which, 
though metaphorical, contains a truth—‘ The Eastern spectre 
has been quite long enough before the world.’ ‘We are now 
interested that it should vanish away as soon as possible.’ 

‘The troublesome monster is to be laid to rest.’ But the di- 
plomacy of assembled Europe has decreed that the spectre, 
the troublesome monster, shall remain before the world. It has 
forbidden the spectre to vanish away. It has hindered the em- 
ployment of the only means by which the monster might have 
been laid to rest. While the Turk holds Constantinople, or any 
spot of Christian earth, the Eastern spectre, the troublesome 
monster, is there in full force. As long as he abides, the 
Eastern Question still awaits its solution, and its solution will 
hardly be reached without Europe saying a good many more 
‘last words’ than those which were spoken at Berlin. As 
long as Europe simply speaks instead of acting, as long as, 
when it speaks, it only ‘invites ’—even in the stronger French 
sense—and does not command, so long we are far from 
having reached the last word that must be spoken. The 
last word has been spoken, but nothing has come of the 
last word. It remains the dead letter which all invitations, 
all exhortations, addressed to the Turk, always have re- 


mained, always will remain. Two years and more ago an 
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admirable sermon was preached to the Turk in the form of 
the Andrassy Note. But‘the Turk was none the better for the 
preaching. Midhat answered the sermon by the Bulgarian 
massacres. So now, when the Turk is ‘invited’ to give free- 
dom to a small scrap of enslaved Greece, Safvet naturally 
enough answers the invitation by a stout refusal to surrender 
a single victim. Some other last words of ‘a different kind 
from the strongest form of invitation will have to be spoken 
before the troublesome monster is laid to rest; and till he 
is laid to rest, he will naturally go on as heretofore, devouring 
and seeking whom he may devour. 

We do indeed live in strange times when to prolong this 
state of things, to extend the area to which it applies, is held 
in some mysterious way to conduce to the interest, and even 
to the honour, of England. Lessen the area of freedom, ex- 
tend the area of bondage, insist that a greater number of 
victims be handed over to a foe who never knew what truth 
or mercy meant, and the exploit is hailed as a diplomatic 
victory. The necromancer comes back, with words of triumph 
in his mouth—‘I bring you peace with honour.’ Where is 
the peace? Where is the honour? Of all recorded human 
utterances, perhaps none ever outdid the shamelessness of those 
memorable words. If Europe had lately seen a bloody war, 
that war had been wholly of Lord Beaconsfield’s own causing. 
It was owing to his refusal to bring any real moral pressure 
to bear upon the obstinacy of the Turk that Russia, forsaken by 
the other Powers of Europe, was driven to draw the sword alone 
against the oppressors of her brethren. If, before and after the 
war of Russia against the Turk, England had ever seemed to be 
on the brink of a war with Russia, that was more distinctly 
Lord Beaconsfield’s own doing. Russia threatened no war 
against England: Lord Beaconsfield threatened, or pretended 
to threaten, an unprovoked war against Russia. It matters 
little whether he really wished to go to war, and was cowed 
by the fixed determination of the nation not to be hurried 
into so monstrous a crime, or whether he only pretended to 
wish to go to war, when he really meant nothing of the kind, 
simply to gain a reputation for a ‘spirited foreign policy’ from 
the blinded followers who were ready to applaud him for any- 
thing. In either case, his brag and bluster, the insolent 
threats with which he thrust back the friendly advances of 
the prince and the nation whom he insulted, did bring us to 
the brink of one of the greatest of national crimes. Having 
all but entangled us in a wicked war, he dares to boast of 
having given us ‘peace;’ having dragged the fair fame of 
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England through the dirt as it never was dragged before, he 
dares to say that the peace which it brings is accompanied 
with ‘honour.’ Let us look at the official explanation of what 
the honour of England now means. It is a strange quarter in 
which we have to look for the mind of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Truly the Asian mystery is mighty indeed, when we find to 
what the bluest blood of England can sink beneath its glamour. 
Who that glances over the parliamentary strifes of the last 
twenty, the last ten, the last two years, would have believed 
that the proudest head in England could have stooped to 
the basest of services, that Robert, Marquess of Salisbury, 
could, as by the enchantment of some Eastern sorcerer, 
have been changed into the lowly henchman, the humble 
copying-clerk, of his Hebrew master? To that master it 
was indeed a triumph when he could kindly remind his 
shouting admirers that all the shouts should not be given 
to himself, but that some few should be kept for so faithful 
a lackey. So it is: in the despatches of Lord Salisbury 
we read the mind of Lord Beaconsfield. In the despatch 
which accompanied the Treaty of Berlin * we see what in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ideas is meant by British interests and British 
honour. The leading principle of those ideas is easily grasped. 
It is the usual principle of Oriental rulers, the time-honoured 
doctrine of every tyrant who, from Assyrian despots onward, 
has boasted himself that he can do mischief. Lord Beacons- 
field’s philosophy may be utilitarian as far as concerns British 
interests, those interests compared with which it matters 
not whether the victims of a massacre are twenty thousand 
or only ten. As regards the people of South-eastern Europe, 
the philosophy of Lord Beaconsfield, as shown forth in the 
despatches of his noble servitor, in his own and his noble 
servitor’s speeches at the Congress, is eminently the reverse 
of utilitarian. He goes forth prepared at every stage to play 
the part of an anti-Bentham, to insist before all Europe, in 
the name of the honour of England, on the greatest unhappi- 
ness of the greatest number. 

This last doctrine stands forth, in one shape or another, in 
nearly every paragraph of Lord Salisbury’s despatch. The 
simple fact is that, throughout these negotiations, in the cir- 
cular in which Lord;Derby commented on the Russian declara- 
tion of war, in Lord Salisbury’s despatch commenting on the 
Treaty of San Stefano, in the whole course of the discussions 
at Berlin, in the despatch commenting on the Treaty of Berlin, 
England—so far as Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury 

* Turkey, November 38, 1878. 
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stand for England—has throughout committed itself to the 
cause of oppression. The whole bearing of the English Foreign 
Office and of the English plenipotentiaries has been throughout 
anti-Christian, anti-Kuropean. They have throughout held a 
brief for Islam against Christendom, for Asia against Europe. 
The end which they have sought throughout has been to 
keep as much as might be for the Asiatic oppressor, to give 
as little as might be to his Christian victim. It is true indeed 
that they have had to swallow the greater part of their own 
big words, to submit to changes which upset all their earlier 
professions, to leave the Turk in 1878 in a very different case 
from that in which he was in 1875. But the evil will has 
been there all the same; everything has been done that 
could be done to prop up the evil cause, happily the falling 
cause. And why is this? It is not merely the tradition 
handed on from the national madness of the Crimean War. 
The national movements of 1876 and 1877 showed how the 
mind of England was stirred against the Turk and his doings, 
and the evidence of recent elections goes further to show that 
England still remains in the same mind than the voice of the 
noisy classes of London goes to prove any change. Why then 
does England speak throughout in a spirit which assuredly is 
not English, in a spirit of friendship for the oppressor, of 
enmity towards the oppressed? The answer is plain: the 
voice that speaks in the name of England is not an English 
voice. By the strangest of chances, the chief seat of power 
in England, one of the chief seats of power in Europe, is 
held by an adventurer who has nothing in common with 
England or with Europe, but whose mind has been through 
life filled with wild dreams of Eastern splendour, Eastern 
dominion, the whole train of ideas which are called up by the 
utterance of the words Eastern, Oriental, Asiatic. To make 
the course of history run backwards, to undo the work 
of every champion of Europe from Marathon and Salamis to 
Muratovizza and Plevna, to make the West bow to the Easi, 
to make the freedom of Europe bow to the despotism of Asia, 
has been throughout life the consistent object which Lord 
Beaconsfield has set before himself. It is the theme of his 
novels; it is the object of his policy. He has dishonoured 
the crown of England by the addition of a barbarian title; he 
has insulted Europe by the presence of barbarian merce- 
naries; his whole scheme of government involves the wiping 
out of the whole story of English and European freedom, and 
falling back on the simpler rule of a Sultan and his Vizier.* 


* It is a sign of the times that Lord Beaconsfield describes himself in the 
Treaty of Berlin by a new title, wholly unknown to English law. Besides 
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To such an one, to maintain the power of the Turk is, neces- 
sarily and consistently, one of the dearest objects of his policy. 
Nowhere does Asia so distinctly triumph over Europe as 
where the barbarian sits on the throne of the New Rome—- 
where the creed of the Arabian prophet is taught in the most 
glorious of Christian temples—where the life, property, and 
honour of millions of Christian Europeans are left at the 
mercy of Asiatic masters. Willingly to alter one jot or one 
tittle of a state of things which comes so nearly to the embodi- 
ment of Lord Beaconsfield’s own dreams, would be a sacrifice 
that could not be looked for from him. He therefore naturally 
and consistently upholds the Turk at all hazards. Three vears 
ago he was all for the status quo, for the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman Empire. As far as his will and his 
power went, not an inch of Christian ground should be wrested 
from the barbarian invader ; not one Christian man, woman, 
or child should be set free from his yoke and from all that 
that yoke brings with it. Those days have passed away ; 
Lord Beaconsfield is constrained not only to look on and see 
the independence and integrity trampled under foot, but he 
finds himself called on to play no small part in the work. Yet 
the will is where it was, if not the power. When a few square 
miles of territory can be added to the area of bondage, Lord 


‘First Lord of her Majesty’s Treasury,’ which he undoubtedly is, he calls him- 
self further ‘Prime Minister of England.’ Now not only Lord Beaconsfield, 
but the pettiest clerk in any government office, ought to know that there is no 
such title or office,as ‘Prime Minister of England.’ The phrase is a conventional 
way of describing a position which practically exists, but of which the law knows 
nothing. It would be about as reasonable to describe Sir Stafford Northcote in 
any formal document as ‘ Leader of the House of Commons,’ or Lord Hartington 
as ‘Leader of her Majesty’s Opposition.’ But as in the same document Lord 
Beaconsfield parades the barbarian title which he has tied on to an European 
crown, as the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
appears before an European assembly as ‘Empress of India,’ he thought that 
something new must be tacked on to her Vizier’s description also. Only, if 
he is Prime Minister of anything, why is it of England only? Why not of the 
whole United Kingdom? As the law knows nothing of any Prime Minister, 
neither does it know anything of ‘England,’ except as ‘that part of the United 
Kingdom called England.’ Perhaps the form expressed a lurking feeling that, 
at all events, Scotland does not wish to have much to do with him. So again, 
in the Secret Treaty, over and over again, ‘ England’ promises to do this and 
that. The Scots then are clearly free. But the slipshod way in which these 
things are drawn up is shown also in other things. We read of ‘her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.’ There is no such person. Lord 
Salisbury is ‘ one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State:’ that he has 
specially to do with foreign affairs is merely a conventional arrangement. The 
despatch is addressed ‘ To her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State,’ seemingly 
meaning Mr. Cross, who again is one of the Principal Secretaries of State, but 
no more. Also we read of ‘ Lord Odo William Leopold Russell,’ who would be 
differently described if he were elected to a seat in the House of Commons. 
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Beaconsfield adds them and rejoices. When a few more 
thousands of human beings can, by some diplomatic effort, be 
left in the iron furnace of Turkish tyranny, Lord Beaconsfield 
leaves them and rejoices. And his noble clerk is bidden to 
set the exploit down in a despatch as a diplomatic triumph at 
which all Englishmen should rejoice. And ‘society’ and the 
Jingoes rejoice accordingly. 

Here then is ‘ peace with honour ’—such honour as may 
be won by betraying Christian nations which ery to us for 
help into the hands of foes who never knew what truth or 
mercy meant. A long indictment indeed might be brought 
—indeed it has often been brought—against Lord Beacons- 
field and his ministry, to show that their whole conduct in 
this matter has been as little directed to obtain peace as it 
has been in accordance with the received laws of honour. 
They have stirred up every base passion against a ruler and 
a people who have done us no wrong. That they might do so 
the better, they pretended ignorance of that ruler’s purposes, 
while all the while they had in their pockets those purposes 
drawn out in black and white. They boasted that there were 
no dissensions in the cabinet at the moment that two of its 
most eminent members were protesting against the wild and 
wicked schemes of its chief. Whatever may be Lord Beacons- 
field’s idea of ‘ honour,’ it is clearly something which has no- 
thing to do with everyday morality, with everyday speaking 
of truth. Lord Beaconsfield, who educates his party, clearly 
educates his cabinet with special care. Two members indeed 
have proved refractory ; the rest, so far as they appear in the 
matter, certainly do credit to their teacher. The schooling 
must have gone very far indeed when the proudest of English 
nobles, once honoured as an honest man, thought it consistent 
with the dignity of his order to liken a brother peer to Titus 
Oates, because he had profited so little by the teaching of 
the master whom he had quitted as to utter the simple truth. 

But the general charge against Lord Beaconsfield and his 
Government has been stated often enough. Our immediate 
business is with the Treaties—the Treaty of San Stefano, the 
Treaty of Berlin, and that other Treaty plotted in the dark 
between Turk and Hebrew. And one thing we may remark of 
all three : they show at least that the world has not gone back 
within the last twenty-two.years. They show that the world 
has actually gone forward not a little, though it might have 
gone forward a good deal faster if diplomatists would only 
have let things alone. When we remember how lately Lord 
Beaconsfield stood up for the status quo, for Ottoman tyranny 
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pure and simple, we see that we have really gained far 
more than he has, that the diplomatic triumph is in truth 
a diplomatic discomfiture. The status quo, the integrity and 
independence, have gone to whatever limbus is tenanted by 
such ugly spectres of the past. No European representative 
speaks for them; not even the hirelings of the Turk venture 
to speak for them. They are gone, gone for ever. The 
work which might have been done thoroughly has been 
done only in part, but it has been begun. ‘The destiny 
of South-é¢astern Europe has entered on a course on which 
it never can turn back. Facts, as usual, have shown them- 
selves too strong for the fictions and formule of diplo- 
macy. Look at either map, and think of the day, only three 
years back, when Lord Derby wrote to have the revolt 
of Herzegovina suppressed out of hand. As ever, in the 
weighty words of M. Guizot, ‘the instinct of the people sces 
further than the negotiations of diplomatists.’* As ever, the 
‘poets and enthusiasts’ whom Lord Salisbury has been 
taught to despise, the philosophers and historians whom 
every dull knight of the shire thinks it fine to sneer at at his 
farmers’ dinner, have grasped and understood what the di- 
plomatists have failed to. grasp and understand. The arrange- 
ments which Lord Derby declared to be ‘without the range 
of practical politics,’ but which the instinct of the people, the 
voice of the poets and the enthusiasts, the philosophers and 
the historians, affirmed to be the only arrangements which 
lay within that range, stand there carried out in the treaty 
and on the map. The cause is not far to seek. Of all 
things in the world those which can least influence the course 
of events are the dead formule of diplomatists. They can 
mar a good deal, but they can make nothing. With them 
the deep emotions which stir the hearts of men and of nations 
go for nothing. With them the teaching of reason and expe- 
rience goes for nothing. They know so little of the human 
heart as to think that, when nations are striving to be free on 
their own soil, they can, by an artistic application of diplo- 
matic nostrums, be made what they are pleased to call 
‘loyal ’ to the foreign oppressor of their land and race.t They 


* ¢Tinstinct des peuples voit plus loin que les négociations des diplomates.’ 
Guizot, ‘ Histoire de France,’ iv. 1. 

+ In Lord Salisbury’s despatch of April 1st (Turkey, No. 25, 1878), he says: 
‘The object of her Majesty’s Government at the Constantinople Conference was 
to give effect to the policy of reforming Turkey under the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, removing well-grounded grievances, and thus preserving the Empire until 
the time when it might be able to dispense with protective guarantees. It was 
obvious that this could only be brought about by rendering the different popula- 
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are 80 blind to the teaching of reason and experience, that, 
when the Turk has already lied nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times, they are ready to trust him when he lies the thousandth 
time. They have learned so little from facts, they have gone 
so little into the nature of things, that they still believe that 
equal rights will be given to men of all religions by a power 
whose very being depends on its not granting them, and which 
is forbidden to grant them by the first principles of its own 
religion. They are so besotted by the formule of their trade, 
which talk only of kings and forget nations, that they do not 
see that, if the Ottoman power ever allows equal rights to the 
subject nations, it will at once cease to be an Ottoman power. 
The despised classes, the poets and the enthusiasts, the philo- 
sophers and the historians, know better on all these points. 
They can understand the workings of the human heart, and 
they can grasp the fact that man does not live on formule 
only. They know, what the would-be wise who sneer at ‘ senti- 
ment’ and ‘sentimental grievances, seem not to know,’ that it 
is largely by sentiment that human hearts are stirred, and 
thereby human actions directed. They can weigh the proba- 
bilities of human events, and they will not lightly believe that 
one who has broken every promise up to to-day will begin to 
keep the promise which he makes to-day. They can trace 
back events to their causes ; they do not, like diplomatists, 
expect all of a sudden to gather grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles. Poets and enthusiasts, historians and philosophers, 
believed in the independence of Greece when diplomatists 
mocked at the thought. So they believed in the union of 
Italy, in the union of Germany, when diplomatists mocked 
at those thoughts also. Diplomatists decreed that the two 
Rouman provinces should stand apart; in the teeth of the 
diplomatists they stand united. In truth there is no better 
illustration of our position than the career of Lord Beaconsfield 
himself. Baffled, disgraced, as a diplomatist, he is glorified 
as no man ever was glorified in his character of the poet and 
tions so far contented with their position as to inspire them with a spirit of 
patriotism, and make them ready to defend the Ottoman Empire as loyal sub- 
jects of the Sultan.’ Again, in his despatch of July 13, he says: ‘The Sultan’s 
dominions have been provided with a defensible frontier, far.removed from his 
capital, . . . Rich and extensive provinces have been restored to his rule, at the 
same time that careful provision against future misgovernment has been made, 
which will, it may be hoped, assure their loyalty and prevent a recurrence of the 
calamities which have brought the Ottoman Power to the verge of ruin.’—Does 
Lord Salisbury think that the peculiar emotion of loyalty in any ordinary sense 
of the word will ever be called forth towards a ruler of whom all that his warmest 
friends venture to hope is, that he may by foreign interference be kept from 


misgovernment, and that, at some future day, after long education, there may 
no longer be need to guarantee the ‘ subject’ against his own sovereign? 
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enthusiast. All his diplomatic skill could not keep up the 
status quo of his Turkish friend, and the independence and 
integrity he has found it convenient to tear in pieces with his 
own hand. It is the poet and enthusiast, the dreamer of 
dreams which seemed fanciful as the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ who 
has proved himself a true prophet. It is not the Beaconsfield 
of the Berlin treaty, but the Disraeli of half-forgotten Oriental 
visions, who has shown the gift of grasping the shadows 
which coming events cast before them. No diplomatist, no 
statesman, could ever have foreseen that the rhapsodist of 
‘Vivian Grey’ and ‘ Tancred’ would rise to the height of all his 
dreams, and turn his wildest visions into realities. It was the 
rhapsodist himself,in his character of poet and enthusiast, who, 
if he did not in very truth foresee what was coming, was at least 
able by dint of vigorous dreaming to bring about the long- 
ings of his Oriental soul, and to go far to make the free isle of 
Britain a dependency of the barbaric ‘ empire’ of India. 

The treaties then, the Berlin Treaty no less than the San 
Stefano Treaty, are positively a great advance. That the ad- 
vance made by them is much smaller than it easily might 
have been made, that far less has been done for the welfare of 
mankind than might have been done, has been partly, beyond all 
doubt, owing to the baleful influence of Lord Beaconsfield; 
but it is owing still more to an obstinate cleaving to diplomatic 
fictions and traditions under circumstances to which those 
fictions and traditions in no wise applied. The powers of 
Europe have not yet learned to treat the Turk in the only way 
in which reason and experience teach that he ought to be 
treated. It has been shown over and over again that to 
apply to the state of things in South-eastern Europe the same 
kind of language which we are accustomed to use in Western 
Europe, leads, not only to error and confusion in thought and 
expression, but to the most unhappy political results. Nothing 
will be done as it should be done as long as European powers 
fail to grasp the plain fact that the Turk is not one of them- 
selves, and that he never can be one of themselves. The 
plain truth must be grasped that the rule of the Turk is not 
government, not even misgovernment, but a simple tyranny 
unlawful in its very nature. It must be understood that 
the Sultan is not a ‘sovereign’ in the European sense, that 
the people of South-eastern Europe are not his ‘ subjects’ in 
the European sense —that he has no rights over them -— 
that they have no duties towards him—that he is simply 
the head of a band of foreign robbers, encamped on the 
lands of other nations. All this has often been said before, 
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but it must go on being said, as long as there are people 
who prefer conventional formule to the facts of history and 
the inferences of reason. An occupation which in some 
parts of Europe has lasted five hundred years remains not 
one whit less a foreign occupation than it was five hundred 
years ago.* And nothing will render it less so; Maho- 


* This cannot be better put than it is put in Eton’s ‘ Survey of the Turkish 
Empire,’ ed. 3, 1801, p. 335.—‘It is scarcely possible for any person not to be 
mistaken in judging of the conduct of the Porte towards its provinces, by any 
analogy from the political operations of other European nations. Amongst us, 
the unsuccessful revolt of a whole province would indeed give birth to some 
additional rigour, and to some striking example of punishment ; but the fero- 
cious Turk proposes nothing short of extermination, in order to free himself 
from’ the fear of future defection. .... Is this a nation which merits that 
Britain should enter into a war for its defence ? 

‘It is wholly incomprehensible to me that any European nation can regard 
the Turks as the lawful possessors of the countries over which their baneful 
dominion extends, Such opinion can only proceed from a total ignorance of 
the state of the people whose sovereignty these ferocious savages have usurped, 
and of the circumstances which attended their subjection. Right to a country 
is acquired either by treaty or by long possession. Treaty can only apply to a 
portion of a country ceded, whether voluntarily or compulsatively, by the 
sovereign power. 

‘It has been said, that as long possession of a country gives an indisputable 
right of dominion, and that as this right of the Turks to their possessions has 
also been acknowledged by all nations in their treaties, the aborigines have lost 
all claim to independence. As to treaties between the Turks and other nations, 
who had no right to dispose of the countries usurped by the Turks, they cannot 
be binding to the Greeks, who never were consulted, who never signed such 
treaties, nor consented to their being signed. 

‘When one nation conquers another, and they become incorporated, by 
having the same rights, the same religion, the same language, and by being 
blended together by inter-marriages, a long series of years renders them one 
people. Who can in England distinguish the aborigines from the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, Normans, and other foreigners? They are all Englishmen. 

‘The Greeks were conquered by the Turks, but they were (like all other 
nations they conquered) attacked by them without provocation. It was not a 
war for injury or insult received, for jealousy of power, or the support of an 
ally, contests which ought to end when satisfaction or submission ‘is obtained. 
It was a war, having for its aim conquest, and for its principle a right to the 
dominion of the whole earth; a war which asserted that all other sovereigns 
were usurpers, and that the deposing and putting them to death was a sacred 
duty. Do the laws of nations establish that such a conquest gives right of pos- 
session? They, on the contrary, declare such conquest usurpation. 

‘The conquered were never admitted by the Turks to the rights of citizens or 
fellow-subjects, unless they abjured their religion and their country, They became 
slaves, and as, according to their cowardly law, the Turks have a right at all times 
to put to death their prisoners, the conquered and their posterity for ever are 
obliged annually to redeem their heads by payiag the price setonthem. They are 
excluded from all offices in the state. It is death for a conquered Greek to 
matry a Turkish woman. They are in every respect still treated as enemies. 
They are still called and distinguished by the name of their nation, or rather of 
the religion they profess; and a Turk is never called a Greek, though his 
family should have been settled for gencrations in that country; nor is a Greek 
called a Turk, though his ancestors had lived centuries in a Turkish province. 
The testimony of a Greek is not valid in a court of judicature, when contrasted 
with that of a Turk. They are distinguished by a different dress: it is death 
to wear the same apparel as a Turk; even their houses are painted of a different 
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metan dominion over men of any other religion never 
can be anything else. Promises of reform on paper make 
no difference. Tanzimats and Midhat constitutions have 
made-no difference; they never will make any difference. 
Nothing but sheer force will ever make the Turk give up 
the supremacy over men of other creeds which he holds, 
and believes himself to hold by divine right. The only 
way to treat him successfully is to cast away all diplomatic 
fictions, all talk about the rights of the ‘sovereign’ and the 
duties of the ‘subject,’ and to deal with the Ottomans and their 
Sultan as we should deal with any other gang of robbers and 
their captain. Deference, courtesy, conventional nonsense of 
any kind, are all out of place. At the Constantinople Congress 
two barbarians in European clothing, two of the criminals who 
were to be tried, were allowed to take their seats among their 
own judges ; one of them was even made president of the Con- 
ference. Such a Conference was doomed from the beginning ; 
nothing could come of it. At Berlin again, while the repre- 
sentatives of the nations of South-eastern Europe—not only 
those of tributary Servia and Roumania, but those of the in- 
dependent sovereigns of free Greece and of Montenegro—were 
admitted only in the character of inferiors, the representatives 
of the barbarian intruder were again received as the equals 
of the European plenipotentiaries. Of the representatives of 
the barbarian, one only was himself of barbarian birth; the 
choice of the other two was at once a subtle and a 
deadly insult to Christendom. At every age the Turk has 
been able to find European and Christian tools to do his 
work; indeed, without such tools his work would in no 
age have been done at all. At Berlin, alongside of the 
native Turk, respectable compared with his colleagues, came 
the Frenchman or German, whichever he is to be called, 


colour ; in fine, they are in the same situation they were the day they were con- 
quered—totally distinct as a nation; and they have, therefore, the same right 
now as they had then to free themselves from the barbarous usurpers of their 
country, whose conduct to all the nations they have conquered merits the eternal 
execration of mankind.’ 

This is how the matter appeared to a thoroughly competent observer about 
eighty years back. In the course of that time a few details in the description 
may have become antiquated. But Mr. Eton’s general doctrine is as sound, his 
main facts are as true, his reasoning is as unanswerable, as it was when he wrote 
it. By Greeks, it must be remembered, he means the Christian subjects of 
the Turk generally, or, at any rate, all who belong to the Orthodox Church, 
whether Greek in race or speech or not. Strictly national distinctions had not 
then become so important as they have since. Mr. Eton too seems to have been 
thoroughly well acquainted with the Greek part of the Turkish dominions, but to 
have known but little of the Slavonic lands. 
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who sold his soul for barbarian pay, and who has since met his 
death by barbarian swords. Along with the avowed renegade 
came the still professing Christian, almost baser than himself. 
The Fanar of Constantinople has never failed to supply the 
Turk with men of this class, the true Greeks of Juvenal’s 
description, men ready to do the barbarian’s work for the 
barbarian’s hire, ready to put his falsehoods into a taking 
shape, ready to stand up in the face of Europe to plead 
against their own people and for the oppressor of their own 
people. The prize of shame at the Berlin Conference may 
fairly be divided between the Hebrew who professed to repre- 
sent England and the Greek who truly represented, not 
‘Turkey,’ not the land so marked on the map and its inha- 
bitants, but the Turk, the foreign invader of that land, the 
foreign oppressor of its inhabitants. This man, Alexander 
Karatheodorés by name, stands up before Europe to read 
2 declaration, which is a model of diplomatic jargon, with its 
meaningless crack-jaw words, its chatter about ‘ categories,’ 
‘solidarity,’ and what not, but whose meaning plainly was 
that he and his colleagues, as representatives of the Turk, 
were also the representatives of his victims, entitled to 
speak for the people of the land marked on the map as 
‘Turkey.’* This indeed goes to the root of the matter; but 
no European plenipotentiary stood up to give the daring 
falsehood the swift denial which it deserved. No diplomatist 
could do so. For all the fictions of diplomacy hindered 
any such course. Its conventional formule assume the 
Grand Turk to be the lawful sovereign of all the human 
beings within the territory within which he exercises lordship. 
In diplomatic fiction he stands to ‘ Turkey’ as the sovereigns 
of England and Italy stand to England and Italy. Diploma- 
tically then the Fanariot traitor was right; the facts of 
past and present supply ample means of answering him; but 
the formule of diplomacy supply none. Those formule as- 
sume that the Turk who massacred, the Greeks or Slaves or 
Syrians who are massacred, join together to make a ‘ great 
whole, connected,’ in the jargon of Karatheodorés, ‘by a power- 
ful solidarity of interests.’ The Turk and the hirelings and 
renegades whom he ‘sends to lie abroad’ for his interests 
fully understand all this ; they know the advantage which the 
Turk gains by all this. So the answer of Safvet to the Greek 
claims, a string of shameless falsehoods in the eyes of justice 
and history, is not a little hard to answer according to the 
conventionalities of diplomacy. The treaties of 1856 recog- 
* See Protocols, Turkey 39, p. 35. 
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nized the Asiatic robber-chief as an European sovereign, a 
member of the Kuropean community. From that recognition 
all the rest follows logically enough, but in open defiance 
of the real facts of the case, in cruel mockery of truth and 
justice and of the rights of suffering nations. 

Of the three treaties, the Russian Treaty of San Stefano is 
pre-eminently a diplomatic work in the worst sense of the 
word. The vows of a generous nation, the efforts of an 
heroic army, were cast to the winds by the crooked arts of 
their diplomatic representatives. There was no ground for 
the ery, raised by party spite and encouraged by the Eng- 
lish Government, that the treaty was any breach of faith 
towards Europe. The Russian Emperor kept strictly within 
the limits of the professions which he made at the beginning 
of the war, but which our Hebrew ruler, for his own ends, 
thought good to keep secret. But the treaty was something 
very like a breach of faith towards the Russian people. The 
Russian war against the Turk could be justified only on 
grounds which are wholly inconsistent with the treaty by 
which it was ended. The war could be justified only on the 
doctrine that the rule of the Turk was something so intoler- 
able, something so inherently unrighteous and incapable of 
reform, that any European power was justified in getting rid 
of an European nuisance, while Russia was called on by 
every tie of race and religion to go single-handed to the 
deliverance of her brethren, if the other Powers refused to 
share in the work. ‘The treaty left the Turk standing; 
it left him the master of all his Greek victims, of a large 
part of his Slavonic victims. The Christian people of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, the champions who had first put their hand 
to the plough and who had borne the burthen and heat of the 
day, were given back to the dominion of the ruler whom they 
know by the emphatic name of the Bloodsucker. There were, 
to be sure, some of the usual provisions for better administra- 
tion and the like, but those, of course, go for nothing. The 
main feature of the negotiation was that crusaders were 
bidden to turn back within sight of the dome of Saint Sophia, 
and that the Turk, treated with ridiculous courtesy and 
deference, was left in possession of the imperial city and of a 
vast human hunting-ground well stocked with Christian game. 
The positive advance, which rescued a large territory from his 
grasp, was indeed great; but it was a weak and shameful 
ending to so glorious a beginning to leave the work only half 
done. Then the demand for the restoration of the territory 
ceded to Roumania in 1856 was utterly unworthy. It was 
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more pardonable in the Emperor personally than in any other 
man in Russia. We can quite understand the feeling which 
might lead a son to undo the visible memorial of his father’s 
defeat ; but it was exactly the kind of act to which no coun- 
sellor, even of a despot, ought to have consented. Russia 
was in a position to do a grand and generous thing, to give 
back to her brave Rouman ally his old frontier of the Dniester. 
On the other hand, against the proposed Russian advance in 
Asia not a word could be said, except by those who have the 
Indian scare on their brains and whose small maps place 
Calcutta close to Erzeroum. The Rouman loses by an- 
nexation to Russia; the people of Armenia, peaceable Mus- 
sulmans as well as Christians, gain by the same process. 
On the cther hand again, for the indemnity in money 
nothing could be said. The hoards of a robber may be 
rightly restored to his victim; they cannot be rightly taken 
by the judge or the policeman. To sell up the private 
stores of the Sultan and his pashas, whose houses must be 
full of stolen goods, would be a righteous act; so it would 
have been a righteous act to search their harems, in order to 
release the unwilling victims carried off from their homes for 
the gratification of their worse than bestial lusts. But to 
demand money from the Bloodsucker was simply to set him 
on a new course of bloodsucking. The only way in which 
the Turk can pay anything must be either by robbing fresh 
victims or by cheating fresh creditors. Instead of asking for 
money, Russia should have relieved free Greece by taking 
possession of the Turk’s pirate fleet and putting an end to 
the base trade of the renegade Englishman who commands it. 

The main feature of the treaty was the establishment of a 
large Bulgarian principality, of the kind called, in diplomatic 
jargon, ‘autonomous.’ This is one of the ridiculous words 
which have come in of late, and when ‘The Times,’ in 
translating the Treaty of Berlin, turned ‘autonome’ into 
‘automatic,’ it did but change one meaningless word into 
another not more meaningless. What ‘autonomous’ meant 
in this case was that the new Bulgaria was to be, as 
Roumania and Servia had hitherto been, free from the Turk’s 
clutches in every respect except having to pay money to him. 
The principality was to be tributary. There was to be a kind 
of gradual promotion. Servia and Roumania were to be 
made wholly independent, while Bulgaria was to be put in 
the former place of Servia and Roumania. Now, for a people 
to rise from bondage to perfect freedom by stages is often 
wholesome, if the stages come in the nataral course of events 
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and mark the successive efforts of the people itself. But the 
whole virtue of such a process is lost when it does not come 
in the natural course of events, but is merely the result 
of a conscious and artificial arrangement. Why should not 
Bulgaria have been at once made as free as Servia? Why 
should its people, after all that they have gone through, after 
nearly five hundred years of bondage, reaching their climax 
in the rule and the massacres of Midhat, be taxed to enrich 
the pampered tyrant from whose yoke they are set free? 
The Turk had pillaged Bulgaria at pleasure for centuries; 
he had surely had his fill: why should the land be still bur- 
thened simply to give its old oppressor a larger sum to spend 
either on his own brutal pleasures or on the means of hold- 
ing its still enslaved brethren in bondage? Nay, more, if 
Bulgaria was to receive this amount of freedom, why were 
Thessaly, Epeiros, Bosnia, Herzegovina, to be left without 
any freedom at all? The rule of the Turk was as vile in one 
land as in another, and, when he was on his knees, it was 
as easy to force one set of terms on him as another. Such 
a settlement was in itself a makeshift, a half measure 
which could not last. It was, in truth, to invite those 
difficulties and complications which diplomacy professes to 
abhor. It was not to settle matters, but to unsettle them. 
In short, as usual, the instinct of the Russian people saw 
further than the negotiations of the Russian diplomatists. The 
people had striven and fought for the deliverance of their 
brethren, for the cleansing of the most venerable temple of 
their faith, for the ransom of the city which was their spiritual 
mother. They strove and fought to banish the barbarian 
from Christian soil, to leave no Christian people under his 
accursed yoke. The diplomatists, it would seem, thought it 
would better suit their schemes to keep the barbarian, 
humbled and tamed, as an instrument in their hands, to 
leave his victims only half delivered, in order that there 
might still be some who wouid have to look for or to ask for 
deliverance. The only way in which we can acquit the 
diplomatists of Russia of such a crooked policy as this is by 
supposing that the barbarian was spared, that he was left 
well supplied with Christian victims, lest the utter suppres- 
sion of an Oriental tyranny might be too bitter a pill for the 
Oriental ruler of England. 

The geographical extent of the proposed Bulgaria at once 
awakened all those feelings of rivalry between Greek and 
Slave of which we have often spoken of in other numbers of 
this Review. The proposed principality did not exactly answer 
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to any of the often-changing boundaries of the ancient Bul- 
garian kingdom. Among its different forms it came nearest 
to the Bulgaria of Simeon. The realm of Samuel stretched 
further west, south-west and north-west, but not so far to the 
east and north-east. He hadno Euxine or Aigean coast, and 
he had a small Hadriatic coast. The proposed boundary most 
properly recognized the fact that neither the historical nor 
the practical Bulgaria is bounded by the Balkan; but if it was 
meant to follow any national limit, it was certainly carried 
too far both southward and westward, so as to take in districts 
which were not Bulgarian but Greek. From this point of view 
there was nothing to be said for the extent of coast on the 
Aigean which was to be given to the Bulgarian state. An 
Aigean haven it might well have, as Southern Germany—we 
use the language of the past and of the future—must have a 
Hadriatic haven. When the Greek has again his own at 
Hadrianople and at Constantinople, he may well give Thessa- 
loniké to the Bulgarian. But a long seaboard is another matter 
in either case. It is quite certain that no frontier will ever be 
drawn between Greek and Bulgarian which will be perfectly 
acceptable to both Greek and Bulgarian. But the boundary 
drawn at San Stefano was unduly favourable to the Bul- 
garian. Whether it is to be called unfavourable to the Greck 
depends on the question whether it is to be deemed any favour 
to the Greeks of Thrace and Macedonia to leave them in the 
hands of the Turk. 

After the Treaty of San Stefano came the famous — it 
has been called the ‘infamous ’—Circular of April 1st. In- 
famous we might well call it in itself, but we are inclined 
to use some gentler word for the document of April, lest we 
should have no epithet left to use for the document of July. 
In April, 1878, we can still see some faint traces of the Salis- 
bury of December, 1876. Then Englishmen were fain to be- 
lieve that their representative went forth with a high resolve to 
do what could be done for right and freedom, faint as the hope 
seemed of doing anything at all. He failed; but Englishmen 
gave him credit for having failed honourably. Even in April 
he spoke in something like the spirit of those days. Lord 
Salisbury looked, to be sure, for all kinds of impossible things, 
which his own experience must have taught him were impos- 
sible. He dreamed of ‘a policy of reforming Turkey under 
the Ottoman Government ’—the policy of reforming the sheep 
under the government of the wolf. ‘To be sure ‘ the unfortu- 
nate resistance of the Ottoman Government’ had made all 
these objects hard to obtain; but still on April 1st Lord 
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Salisbury distinctly put forth the welfare of the South-eastern 
nations as the object which was primarily sought. 


Good government, assured peace, and freedom for populations to which 
these blessings have been strange, are still the objects which this country 
earnestly desires to secure. 


Still, even in this April circular, the cloven hoof stood out 
pretty distinctly. It was plain that there was no real hope for 
the subject nations in the quarter where the circular was 
dictated. It was made a charge against the San Stefano 
Treaty that Bulgaria was to keep its own Euxine coast. The 
principle everywhere laid down was that the Turk was still 
to rule; every victim saved from his grasp was gall and 
wormwood, if not to Lord Salisbury, at least to Lord Salis- 
bury’s master. A painful picture is drawn of: the ‘ constant 
difficulty and even embarrassment’ which the Turk will find in 
the rule of his ‘Greek, Albanian, and Slavonic provinces ;’ a 
wail goes up for his ‘loss of political strength ;’ nay, Lord 
Salisbury, the author of the epigram about the small maps, 
is not ashamed to stoop to the vulgar talk about British 
interests, and the necessity of strengthening the power which 
holds the Bosporos. But the worst feature in the circular 
is the hypocritical care which it professes for the interest 
of the Greek victims of the Turk, the zeal which is displayed 
that no Greek should come under the rule of the Slave. 
We say ‘ hypocritical’ advisedly. The charge of hypocrisy, 
of consciously pretending sentiments which are not felt, is 
a charge which we are always unwilling to bring against 
any man. Igncrance, passion, self-deception, will explain 
much that looks like conscious hypocrisy, without having 
recourse to the blacker charge. But when we know that 
all the while that this care for the enslaved Greek, nay 
even for free Greece itself, was pretended in the circular, 
Lord Beaconsfield and his agents were busy beguiling free 
Greece with false promises, it is impossible not to set down 
the circular as merely one stage of that shameful plot. 
And the zeal professed for the enslaved Greeks did not go 
so far as to take any step towards breaking their chains. 
It even grudged them improvements in their institutions, 
if those improvements were to be obtained through the 
agency of Russia.* And in the wonderful clause which we 


* «Stipulations are added which will extend this [Russian] influence even 
beyond the boundaries of the New Bulgaria. The provision, in itself highly 
commendable, of improved institutions for the populations of Thessaly and 
Epirus, is accompanied by a provision that the law by which they are to be se- 
cured shall be framed under the supervision of the Russian Government.’ Would 
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have already quoted, they were to be ‘inspired with a spirit of 
patriotism,’ But, in Lord Salisbury’s future, that patriotism 
is to take a shape which would have seemed strange to 
Photos of Souli or to George of Olympos, to Mark Botzarés 
or to Constantine Kanarés; it was to make them ready to 
defend the Ottoman empire as loyal subjects of the Sultan. 

Is this genuine blindness ? Or is it simple mockery ? Can 
it be Lord Salisbury, even when educated to the highest pitch, 
to whom we are listening? Is it not rather simply Lord 
Beaconsfield with his tongue in his cheek ? On a less serious 
subject the words could read like a joke; and Lord Beacons. 
field most likely meant them for a joke. It was sport to him 
to see what transparent nonsense he could get a colleague to 
write, and a party to applaud. And if suffering nations were 
led to look for help which they were never to. get, the sport 
would be more exquisite still. 

The despatch of Prince Gortchakow, in answer to Lord 
Salisbury’s circular, is a very sufficient answer to the circular, 
and a good piece of mild diplomatic satire. But of course it 
nowhere goes to the root of the matter. In the nature of 
things it could not do so. Lord Salisbury had never touched 
the real vice of the treaty. He attacked it, not for what was 
bad in it, but for what was good. When the fault of the 
treaty was that it had left a good work imperfect, Lord 
Salisbury attacked it for having begun the good work at all. 
To answer such attacks was easy, and Prince Gortchakow did 
it well; but the case stood just as it stood before with regard 
to the general backsliding of diplomatic Russia. The dispute 
‘was between one who had put his hand to the plough and had 

turned back, and one who blamed him for having put his 
hand to the plough at all. 

On one point the answer was perfect. Lord Salisbury 

‘complained of disregard to the treaties of twenty-two years 
ago. Prince Gortchakow answers :— 


This situation may be summed up thus: The existing treaties have 
been successively infringed for twenty-two years—first by the Turkish 
Government, which has not fulfilled its obligations towards the Chris- 
‘tians; ‘then ‘by the United Principalities, by the French occupation of 
Syria, and by the Conference of Constantinople itself, which constituted 
an interference inthe interior affairs of the Ottoman Empire: and last of 
all by the entrance of the English fleet into the Straits. On the other 


Lord Salisbury ‘have left Abd-ul-Hamid or Safvet or Chefket or Achmet, or 
ieee Hobart ‘or Baker, to frame ‘the institutions without any supervision? 

Prihes Gértchakow‘say, in‘mild diplomatic language, that this para- 
‘graph affords ‘some reason for ‘astonishment.’ 
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hand, the Marquis of Salisbury himself recognizes that great changes can 
and must be made under the present circumstances. 

It remains for us to learn how his lordship proposes to reconcile prac- 
tically these treaties and the recognized rights of Great Britain and other 
Powers with the benevolent designs towards a realization of which the 
united action of Europe has always been directed, viz., a good govern- 
ment, peace, and assured liberty for the populations to whom these 
blessings have been strange. 


The despatch of the Marquis of Salisbury contains no answer to these 
(uestions.* 


The answer, we are bound to suppose, was given at the 
Congress of Berlin. Yet, when we look at the treaty which 
was there signed, and at such notices of the discussions which 
went before it as are vouchsafed to us in the ‘ Protocols,’ it is 
hard to tell what the answer is. Certainly very little was done 
at Berlin for the ‘ good government, peace, and assured liberty’ 
of the nations of South-eastern Europe. Indeed such objects 
were now hardly professed at all. When we compare Lord 
Salisbury’s April censure of the Treaty of San Stefano with 
his full song of triumph over the Treaty of Berlin, we at once 
feel the difference. The professed objects of the two despatches 
seem to be exactly opposite. The great thing now seems to 
be to give the Turk full power to do what he pleases. ‘ The 
essential aim which in their recent negotiations her Majesty’s 
Government have had in view’ is now defined to be ‘ the inde- 
pendent existence and action of the government of Constanti- 
nople.’ There is of course a good deal of the usual talk 
about ‘ reform,’ ‘ securities,’ and all the trash which has been 
dinned into our ears for the last five and twenty years. Lord 
Salisbury must have indeed been strangely brought under the 
power of the sorcerer if he has failed to learn the plain lesson 
of experience that the Turk will not reform, that he cannot 
reform, that he never will give good government, peace, or as- 
sured liberty to his victims, because it is at once against his 
interest to give them, and because to give them is contrary 
to the first principles of his religion. Lord Salisbury must 
know that the ‘independent existence and action of the 
government of Constantinople’ means systematic robbery, 
systematic outrage, daily denial of justice, daily grinding op- 
pression of every kind, a massacre of Damascus or of Batak 
every now and then, by way of special entertainment. To 
maintain this state of things over the largest possible number 
of human beings is, according to Lord Salisbury, the ‘ essen- 


* Turkey, No, 27 (1878). 
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tial aim’ of her Majesty’s Government. So, throughout the 
despatch, every change in the San Stefano Treaty by which a 
larger and freer domain is secured to the Turk is spoken of 
as matter of rejoicing. 

Nearly two-thirds of the vast region to which, in the Treaty of San 
Stefano, the name of Bulgaria is given, have been replaced under the 
direct political and military rule of the Sultan. 


This ‘removes’ an ‘objection’ to the treaty. The Russian 
Treaty had cut the human hunting-ground of the Sultan and 
his pashas too short; Lord Salisbury rejoices in its enlarge- 
ment. He has helped to restore ‘the direct political and 
military rule of the Sultan’ over a large Christian popula- 
tion; that is, he has handed them over to the lust, greed, and 
bloodthirstiness of the Grand Turk and of all the little Turks. 
And he crows over his exploit. So it goes on throughout ; 
there is the same note of triumph over every extension of the 
power of evil. As for the promises of ‘ improved institutions,’ 
how little they go for appears from the mouth of Lord Salis- 
bury himself, in the last clause of the despatch, where he 
lets the cat out of the bag. 


Whether use will be made of this—probably the last—opportunity, 
which has been obtained for Turkey by the interposition of the Powers of 
Europe, and of England in particular, or whether it is to be thrown 
away, will depend upon the sincerity with which Turkish statesmen now 
— themselves to the duties of good government and the task of 
reform. 


Truth then will out, even in diplomacy. Earlier in the 
despatch Lord Salisbury talked big enough. ‘The Treaty 
contains large provisions for securing religious liberty.’ ‘ Im- 
proved institutions will be given.’ ‘Due security for good 
government; ... provisions . . . to ensure entire equality of 
all religions . . . have been applied.’ But, notwithstanding 
all this talk, Lord Salisbury knows well enough that nothing 
of the kind will happen. He knows that the Turk will 
remain a Turk. He knows that, though this and that reform 
may be, in some diplomatic fashion, ‘secured,’ ‘ given,’ 
‘applied,’ yet nothing will practically come of it. He knows 
perfectly well that ‘the opportunity’ will be ‘ thrown away ;’ 
he knows that no ‘ Turkish statesman’ will ‘address himself 
with sincerity’ to ‘the task of reform.’ He not only knows 
it, but he lets out the fact that he does know it. The words 
in the parenthesis, ‘ probably the last ’—perhaps indeed the 
whole clause—must have crept in unknown to Lord Beacons- 
field. They are the last faint utterance of Lord Salisbury’s 
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earlier and better self. He knows that the Turk will act 
just as before, and that massacres, revolts, wars, conferences, 
will all come over again. Only, the next time the Turk will 
not be bolstered up as he has been this time. The question 
follows irresistibly—Why should the day which must come, 
be put off? Why should the Turk have been bolstered up 
now ? 

Yet, with all the zeal for the Turk which Lord Salisbury 
seems to have taken in during the last stage of his education, 
comparatively little was done for the Turk after all. Nothing 
was done to maintain the treaties which were made the sub- 
ject of so much bluster in Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches and 
in Lord Salisbury’s April circular. It was at Berlin that the 
ugly ghosts of the status quo, of the ‘integrity and inde- 
pendence,’ of the ‘sovereign rights of the Sultan,’ were laid 
for ever. It was indeed declared to be a great triumph that 
the new Bulgaria was greatly lessened, that such and such 
districts were placed once more under Turkish bondage ; but 
it cannot be said that the Turk, as a power, gained much. 
The integrity of his empire vanished when, besides the 
new Bulgaria, he had to give up something to all his 
neighbours, a bit to Servia, a bit to Montenegro, a little bit 
to Austria, when those who openly defended him at Berlin 
were busily engaged in filching one of his islands from him. 
But little was left of his independence when the same kind 
friends were the first to propose that two other provinces which 
the Russian had left to him should be, if not formally cut off 
from his rule, at least handed over to a neighbour to keep. 
Nor would his independence seem to be much more thought 
of when a large district close to his capital was to be made 
‘autonomous,’ whatever that jargon means, and was, though 
left under his direct ‘political and military authority,’ to be 
legislated for by an European commission. The ‘ dignity’ and 
‘susceptibility ’ of which we have heard so much were perhaps 
consulted when the Turk was ‘ invited,’ or recommended, and 
not ‘commanded,’ to set free a small scrap of enslaved Greece. 
Or the choice of this formula may have been simply another 
application of the general doctrine of seeking the greatest 
amount of human unhappiness. The mere recommendation 
was sure to lead to quarrels, perhaps to bloodshed, certainly to 
a generally disturbed state of things, in short, to greater un- 
happiness among all concerned than if a stronger formula 
had been employed and enforced. But it must have gone 
greatly against Turkish susceptibility to have to acknowledge 
the newly won independence of Servia and Roumania and 
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the ancient independence of Montenegro. Altogether, if 
peace consists in the most plentiful sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth, in offering the greatest number of opportunities for 
future war—if honour consists in swallowing the greatest num- 
ber of earlier professions, in trampling on the greatest 
number of obligations which had been ostentatiously spoken 
of as binding—if the two consist in betraying everybody and 
disappointing everybody, Lord Beaconsfield and his henchman 
have indeed brought back an ample stock both of peace and of 
honour. They have neither upheld the Turk nor set free the 
victims of the Turk. But they have established peace—such 
peace as they have brought about in Bosnia. They have 
maintained their honour—such honour as may be won by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s dealings with Greece, free and enslaved. 


The chief features of the Treaty of Berlin may be classed 
under the following heads :— 

1. The betrayal of Roumania. 

2. The settlement or unsettlement of Bulgaria and ‘Eastern 
Roumelia.’ 

3. The settlement or unsettlement of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

4. The betrayal of Montenegro. 

5. The betrayal of Greece. 

On the first head little need be said. From our point of 
view, we should say that a deed of wrong was done by Russia, 
that a deed of wrong was acquiesced in by the other Powers, 
but that there was really nothing else for the other Powers to 
do. The ‘ retrocession of Bessarabia ’—to use that cant and 
inaccurate phrase * —though a wrong, was not a wrong of 
that frightful and monstrous kind which would justify other 
nations in stepping in to hinder it by force. We certainly 
should not have counselled any one of them to go to war with 
Russia on account of it. We can say this with perfect con- 
sistency. The case is hardly the same with a party whose 
cry has so long been that everything that Russia does is to be 
withstood, even, if need be, with fire and sword. From the 
prime minister blustering in his cups to the smallest govern- 
ment underling who has to echo the voice of his superiors, to 
the glibbest lawyer on his promotion who has to speak from 

* In 1812 Bessarabia and part of Moldavia, all between the Pruth and the 
Dniester, were ceded to Russia. This whole territory has since been called 
Bessarabia. A small part of the old Bessarabia and a small part of the old 
Moldavia were ceded by Russia to Roumania in 1856. This is the territory now 


to be—in the diplomatists’ ugly jargon—‘ retroceded’ by Roumania. Sce Turkey, 
No. 39, p. 151. ; 
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the brief which his superiors give him, all raise the same cry, 
‘Russia is bent on aggrandizement.’ Their reading has not - 
gone so far as to find out that all nations which have the 
chance are bent on aggrandizement. Russian aggrandizement 
is against British interests ; Russian aggrandizement is to be 
stopped; millions are to be voted ; reserve-men are to be 
called out ; reserve-men’s families are to be starved ; Sepoys 
are to be sent for to show Europe either how great or how 
small our force is ; all is to stop Russian aggrandizement—so 
long, that is, as Russian aggrandizement means advance at 
the expense of barbarians, accompanied in many cases by the 
deliverance of the victims of the barbarians. But Russian 
aggrandizement in Europe itself, Russian aggrandizement at 
the expense of a free people, that is another thing. Then it 
passes without a protest from the representatives of England. | 
All that happens is that Lord Beaconsfield very properly says 
ditto when the French plenipotentiary hesitatingly claims for 
Jewish usurers the right to eat up the peasantry of Roumania,* 
and that Lord Salisbury checkmates Russian aggrandizement 
by demanding that Russia shall at least leave Roumania in 
possession of the Isle of Serpents. 

Through the whole story the loudest note of triumph raised 
on any point is raised over the lessening of the extent of the 
Bulgarian principality. This is the erand diplomatic triumph 
of all. The motive is perhaps not far to seek. Lord Beacons- 
field, it will be remembered, found a subject for merriment in 
the massacres of 1876, and pronounced the appalling tale of 
Turkish cruelty to be ‘coffee-house babble.’ Posterity will hardly 
record this chapter of Bulgarian history in the same spirit as 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but Lord Beaconsfield has done his best 
to confuse posterity on the subject. The most oriental doings 
of the ‘ oriental people’ were done south of the Balkans, in 
lands which are historically and practically Bulgarian, which 
Russia decreed should formally become Bulgarian again, but 
which were not Bulgarian in the official Turkish geography of - 
1876. Lord Beaconsfield could not get rid of the fact of the 
massacres, but he might make a second attempt to get rid of 
their memory. He accordingly decreed that the chief scenes of 
the ‘ Bulgarian atrocities’ shall not be Bulgarian soil. An 
‘autonomous ’ province is called into being which we might 
have been tempted to call ‘Southern Bulgaria,’ and which, if 
that name were forbidden, we might have been tempted to 
call ‘ Northern Roumelia.’ But‘ Eastern Roumelia’ would, 


* Protocols, p. 153. 
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as names are commonly understood, suggest something dif- 
ferent. It would seem to take in Constantinople itself, which 
Lord Beaconsfield certainly has no mind to make ‘ auto- 
nomous’ in any sense. But the stars in their courses, at 
home and abroad, obey Lord Beaconsfield. Lyra rose at the 
command of Cesar; the Great Bear turns his face in a new 
direction at the bidding of one more absolute than Cesar. 
When Mr. Disraeli dictated a reform bill and parted out the 
shires of England into new divisions, a division arose which on 
the map appeared to be North Somerset, but which was declared 
by Act of Parliament to be East. When Lord Beaconsfield 
dictates an European treaty and parts out the provinces 
which once belonged to the New Rome, a province arises 
which on the map appears to be Northern Roumelia, but 
which the six Powers of Europe declare to be Eastern. Is it 
that Lord Beaconsfield’s mind so constantly dwells on the 
idea of the gorgeous Kast, that the spirit of the free North is 
so unwelcome to his thoughts and feelings, that he decrees 
that, let the compass say what it will, the hateful name shall 
be blotted out and the beloved one shall take its place? It 
would be hard if the despot of England, the arbiter of Europe, 
could not at least establish his right to be deemed super 
geographiam. 

Now the lessening to some extent of the proposed Bulgarian 
principality would, if it had been done in the interest of Greek 
nationality, if whatever was taken from Bulgaria had been 
added to free Greece, have undoubtedly been a righteous act. 
But the name of nationality, the name of Greece, was called 
in only to put a colour on the process by which a large 
population, whose emancipation had been decreed by Russia, 
was again thrust back under barbarian bondage. For a large 
part of the territory which the Treaty of Berlin takes from the 
Bulgaria of San Stefano is restored to the Turk with no con- 
ditions beyond the conventional chatter about reform. And, 
notwithstanding all the fine words of the treaty, we do not 
scruple to apply the words, ‘barbarian bondage’ even to the 
state of the ‘autonomous province.’ That province will 
‘remain under the direct political and military authority of 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan under conditions of adminis- 
trative autonomy.’ We do not. know what is meant by jargon 
about ‘conditions of administrative autonomy ;’ but we do 
know what is meant by the ‘direct political and military 
authority ’ of ‘his Imperial Majesty.’ The Turk is to fortify 
the frontiers and to maintain troops there. That is enough. 
Of course he promises this and that. He is not to employ 
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irregular troops. But regular troops, when well commanded, 
can do the work of an Oriental people just as well as irregulars. 
They are equally Turks. Other promises follow; the ‘Im- 
perial Majesty’ is a Turk, and we know what Turkish pro- 
mises go for. The governor-general is to be a Christian; so 
are Karatheodorés, Musurus, and Photiadés ; so, we believe, 
are Hobart and Baker. The Turk in all ages kas known well 
how to choose his Christians. The governor-general is to be 
nominated by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the 
Powers. Ifthe Turk is to choose, where is the security for 
the good government of the land? If the Powers are to 
interfere with the Turk’s choice, where are the sovereign 
rights of the Sultan, the integrity and independence of his 
empire, the dignity, the honour, the susceptibility, of the 
Bloodsucker? No rational reason can be given why any dis- 
tinction should be drawn between Bulgaria north of the 
Balkan and Bulgaria south of it. No reason can be given why 
the one land should receive substantial freedom, while the 
other receives only the vague gift of ‘administrative autonomy.’ 
The happy thing is that all these arrangements contain the 
seed of their own destruction. The new stage between ab- 
solute bondage and the mere paying of tribute, the stage of 
‘administrative autonomy,’ brings in a fresh difficulty, 
a fresh complication. The tributary principality is un- 
doubtedly better off than the province which has only 
‘administrative autonomy ;’ the province which has ‘ admin- 
istrative autonomy’ may perhaps be better off than the 
province which has no ‘ autonomy’ of any kind to hinder the 
‘Turk from doing what he pleases. The land left wholly to the 
Turk’s mercy will strive to be as the land that has ‘ adminis- 
trative autonomy.’ ‘Bhe land which has ‘administrative 
autonomy ’ will strive to be as the tributary principality. The 
tributary principality will strive to be as the land which is 
wholly free. The half measures of San Stefano and Berlin 
cannot possibly stand against the inborn tendencies of human 
nature. The three severed parts of Bulgaria, tributary, 
autonomous, and enslaved, will find out some way of union, 
just as the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia found out 
a way of union. he proper boundary of Bulgaria and Greece 
still remains to be fixed. That involves the question, puzzling 
now as it was a thousand years back, how much of Thrace and 
Macedonia is Bulgarian and how much is Greek.* Happily 

* The extreme Bulgarian claims will be found set forth with no small zeal in 


one of the pamphlets at the head of this article. Well nigh the whole of Thrace 
and Macedonia is claimed as Bulgarian. Greek claims equally extravagant the 
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it is not our business to draw the line, but only to assert the 
principle that whatever is really Bulgarian should be joined to 
free Bulgaria, and that whatever is really Greek should be 
joined to free Greece. Then we might have a settlement ; we 
might hear a ‘last word.’ With nothing better than the 
wretched makeshifts of the Stefano and Berlin treaties, we 
are indeed far away from the ‘last word.’ We must protest 
against the great Bulgaria of San Stefano; we must equally 
protest against the little Bulgaria of Berlin. But had we 
looked at the maps with no guide but the light of nature, we 
should certainly have set down the little Bulgaria as being 
the device of Russian aggrandizement, and the great Bul- 
garia as being the counter device of British interests. Surely 
a strong and united state, likely to be satisfied with its lot, is 
less fitted to be a tool in the hands of any foreign power than 
a group of weak and divided populations, each striving to be 
something different from what it is. But the establishment 
of this last state of things is that which Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury pride themselves on, as a blow dealt to 
Russian aggrandizement. Are we to suppose that neither 
master nor man has learned the most obvious dictates of 
common sense, the commonest principles on which men act 
in public and private life? Or are we to believe that, whatever 
the man may think, the master at least holds that, however 
much of peace and honour may be won by checking the 
agerandizement of Russia, something dearer than peace and 
honour is gained by handing over a greater number of victims 
to the Turk ? 

Another special wrong is done to Bulgaria, as well as to 
Montenegro and Servia, by the Treaty of Berlin, which was 
not done by the Treaty of San Stefano. It was not even 
deemed enough to make the liberated land still pay tribute 
to its old oppressor. Bulgaria, along with Montenegro 
and Servia, is also, at the cool request of the Turk, to be 
burthened with part of the Turk’s debts. It is true that, 
when one civilized state cedes territory to another civilized 
state, it is usual to make this kind of transfer of debt. 
And in such cases the transfer is perfectly just. The debts 
of a civilized power are incurred for the common purposes 
of civilized government, purposes with which some evil may 
be mixed, but which are, on the whole, for the good of 
mankind. Even if they are contracted to carry on a war, 
other way may be seen in the map attached to ‘ Ethnographie et Statisque de la 


Turquie d’ Europe et dela Gréce.’ Par F. Biaconi. Paris, 1877. It is curious to 
compare this with the famous map of Schafarik. 
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that war most likely has at least some decent pretext, and it 
is certainly carried on according to the laws of civilized war- 
fare. They are contracted for objects in which the territory 
to be ceded may be conceived to have had an interest along 
with the other provinces of the ceding power. It is perfectly 
fair then that the power to which the territory is ceded 
should, with the territory, take a proportionate amount of 
the debt of the ceding power. But this kind of reasoning, 
like all other reasoning derived from the practice and the 
relations of civilized nations, fails when it is applied to the 
robber horde of the Ottoman and its captain. A civilized 
government borrows for objects which are presumably honest; 
the Turk borrows for objects which are palpably dishonest. 
When the Sultan contracts a loan, he does not do it in the 
interest of any part of his dominions; he does it that he may 
the better act against the interest of all parts. He borrows 
the money, either to spend it on his own selfish and brutal 
pleasures, or else to spend it in riveting the chains of the 
subject nations. He builds a palace or an ironclad; he buys 
European weapons and hires European officers for his army. 
The subject nations are none the better for the palace; they 
are distinctly the worse for all the other things. Improve- 
ments in the Ottoman naval and military service have a fine 
sound; what they really mean is ways and means for 
strengthening the hands of the robber against his victims. 
It is glaringly unjust, when the victims are delivered out of 
the hand of the robber, to burthen them with a share of the 
debt which the robber contracted in order the better to keep 
them in his clutches. It reminds one of the days when the 
prisoner, even though acquitted, was still kept in gaol till he 
paid customary fees to his gaoler. 

It is perhaps with a certain degree of satisfaction that we. 
gradually draw near to a part of the story in which the 
representatives of England cease to be the only or the chief 
offenders. The malice of the Magyar, the Ogre, now comes to 
the help of the malice of the Jew. We come to the dealings 
of the Congress with those unhappy lands whose valiant people 
had been the first to strike for freedom, who had three years 
before sworn never again to submit to the oppressor’s yoke, 
who had again and again beaten back the attacks of the 
barbarian, who had lived on in hunger and cold and naked- 
ness, in arms on their own land or in exile in the land of 
their neighbours, in any cot rather than that of submission 
to the enemy of their race and faith. We are dealing with 
the patriots who Lord Derby thought could be at once sup- 
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pressed at his bidding, against whom Lord Derby’s knight 
Sir William Holmes stirred up the Turk who was not 
bloody enough to please the taste of an English consul. 
This is not the place to go at length through the whole story 
of the relations of the Austrian power to those lands, 
though, whenever the history of the last three years is written 
in full, those relations will form no small part of it. We are 
dealing with the treaties. The San Stefano Treaty practically 
did nothing for Bosnia and Herzegovina. The Turk was 
merely made to promise some kind of illusory ‘autonomy’ 
which he had refused to grant at the Constantinople Con- 
ference of 1876.* A very pretty farce ushered in the dealings 
with these lands at Berlin. There is no doubt that an 
Austrian occupation or annexation had long been planned ; it 
had been pleaded for by some of the warmest friends of 
South-eastern Europe. If it had come in 1875, when 
Austria was playing the part of a good neighbour to the 
patriots, there can be no doubt that it would have been 
popular with many in the revolted lands. It would have 
been a return to the days of Eugene and of Montecuculi. The 
King of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia, might, with the 
good will of the largest section of his subjects and with far less 
of jealousy on the part of Europe in general, have done all, 
and more than all, that Russia has done. The thing had not 
so. good a look when, after three years of shilly-shallying, 
combined with open displays of Magyar hatred towards 
patriots and refugees, Count Andrassy and Lord Salisbury 
got up to act their little comedy before the Congress. ‘The 
representative of Ogredom stood up to say that something 
must be done; the mouthpiece of Jewry followed to say 
what was to be done. Yet there was one sentence in Lord 
Salisbury’s speech which, we would fain believe, spoke 
his own mind, and not the mind of his master. For once 
words were uttered which might be understood as an expres- 
sion of sympathy with the oppresed. 


If the Powers should not succeed at once in establishing a stable and 
strong administration in those regions, they will be responsible for the 
evident renewal of those sufferings which have roused the lively sympa- 
thies of Europe, and which have given rise to events of such gravity. 


* Turkey, No, 2, 1877. Bulgaria was to have ‘une certaine autonomie locale.’ 
(This kind of jargon had better stay in French.) In p. 96 it has advanced to 
‘une autonomie locale basée sur un “ self-gouvernement,” aussi large qui possible 
et adapté aux nécessités du pays. Une autonomie locale administrative qui 
asseverait aux populations de la Bulgarie un ‘“ self-gouvernement.”’ The first 
necessity of the country, deliverance from the Turk and all his works, was of 
course left out of sight. 
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But this little outburst is merely sentimental ; the practical 
arguing of the question goes on quite other grounds. Not 
a word more is there about sufferings and sympathies ; 
not a word more which can be construed as implying the 
existence of such old-fashiened ideas as right and freedom. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina must not be joined to Servia or 
Montenegro. This proposition has something to be said for 
it on grounds which, whether conclusive or not, may at 
least be decently urged; but Lord Salisbury’s argument is 
that ‘a chain of Slav* states would be formed which would 
stretch across the peninsula of the Balkans,’ and which 
‘would without doubt be more dangerous to the independence 
of the Porte than any cther combination.’ Facts however 
are stubborn things; and as the Slave race happens to 
stretch across the peninsula of the Balkans, it seems a little 
hard that its members should be thwarted in their natural 
‘combinations’ for fear the Grand Turk should be endangered 
in his independence—that is, in his unchecked power of doing 
evil. And so it goes on with a string of other arguments, not 
conceived in the interests of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but in 
the interest of their enemy at Constantinople. The enemy 
however himself thinks otherwise, and the glib tongue of 
his Greek hireling presently made one of those displays of 
calm and unblushing falsehood with which we have long been 
familiar in the mouths of Turks and of Europeans who sell 
themselves for the gold which the Turk steals. 


The force and influence of the Sublime Porte must be very powerful in 
Bosnia, when, during three years of wars and calamities throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, the Ottoman authority has maintained itself 
intact in this province. 


Then, as if to justify the doctrine that there is no difference 
between the Jew and the Greek, Lord Beaconsfield, the old 
slanderer of Servia, gets up to say :— 


Is it not besides of high importance, when the great Powers are 
striving to do justice to all races, to prevent in these countries the pre- 
dominance of a single race? If the Congress were to leave the provinces 
under discussion in the state they are at present, the predominatce of 
the Slavonic race would be seen to reappear, a race little disposed to do 
justice to others.’ 


* Let us make a moment’s protest against this barbarous spelling, which has 
come in within the last two or three years, and which vexes the eyes of those 
who have read and written about the Slaves all their days. First, the form 
sins against all analogy. No English word ends in v; and we talk of Poles, 
Danes, and Swedes, not of Pols, Dans, and Sweds. Secondly, it is important 
to remind people that Slave and slave are historically the same word. 
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The insolence of this speech is much more clearly seen 
than its meaning. As the whole population of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, Orthodox, Catholic, and Mussulman, is alike 
Slavonic, it is hard to see by what means consistent with jus- 
tice the predominance of the Slavonic race in those countries 
is to be hindered. And if the Slaves are little disposed to do 
justice to others, whom would Lord Beaconsfield set up as 
models of better-behaved nations? Are they to go to school to 
some ‘ Oriental people,’ say the Turk or the Magyar ? Or will 
Lord Beaconsfield, successful in the education of his cabinet 
and his party, himself undertake to guide the whole Slavonic 
race in the path wherein it should go ? 

The English proposal, which appears in the treaty, was 
that ‘the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be 
occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary.’ This was 
unanimously accepted by the Congress. No one took any 
notice of a declaration of Karatheodorés, ‘that the Sublime 
Porte offers to undertake to fulfil itself the programme of 
reform which may appear at this moment most: appropriate 
to the exigencies of the cireumstances.’* The offer was 
neither more false nor more shameless than any other utterance 
of the Sublime Porte ; but the plenipotentiaries had this time 
made up their minds another way. Only to what had they 
made up their minds? ‘To a vague, bungling form of words 
which meant nothing, and which, because it meant nothing, has 
led to all that has happened since. Austrian annexation three 
years back would have been a practical measure. It would 
have meant this, that, whatever the destiny of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina might be, their lands were to be for ever free from 
the yoke of the Turk. It would have meant that they were to 
be inseparably united to the Dalmatian sea-coast. The body 
might again find its mouth, and the mouth might again find 
its body.t But ‘occupation and administration’ offered no 
such securities. These words at once provoked the question, 
which the Turk himself has not been slow to ask, whether the 
lands were ever to be given back to the Turk again. The 
change in policy which, under the influence of Magyar hate, 
had latterly made Austrian soil hostile instead of friendly, 
had taken away any attractions which annexation might once 
have had for the people of Bosnia and Herzegovina. And 
‘occupation and administration’ would satisfy no one. The 
Turk put every diplomatic difficulty in the way, and stirred 
up the Mussulmans of the provinces to resist the Austrian 


* Turkey, No. 39 (1878), p. 116. 
See Quarrercy Review, July, 1877, p. 175 
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entry. With the Slavonic Mussulman withstanding the entry 
of the ‘Swabian,’ we are almost tempted to sympathize, 
though we cannot wish him success.“ ‘The treachery of the 
Turk is another matter ; but it is only another proof that the 
Turk still is a Turk. As matters now stand, the Anstrian 
army is fighting its way against determined opposition on the ~ 
part of the native Mussulmans of Bosnia, reinforced by such 
Turkish troops as were in the country, and, in some districts, 
by a part of the Orthodox people of the land. As a whole, 
the Orthodox have stood aloof; but there seems little doubt 
that they have in some places joined the so-called ‘insur- 
gents’ under compulsion and in other places willingly. How the 
process of conquest—for such it amounts to—advances it is 
hard to say, when telegrams of Austrian victory and Austrian 
defeat alternate daily as we write. But doubtless the su- 
perior force of the invading power must succeed in the long 
run. And if conquest puts an end to all dallying with the 
Turk, all talk of ‘conventions’ and such like, so much the 
better. But till it is fully understood what is really to be 
done, nobody is satisfied ; nobody feels safe; nobody knows 
what ‘ occupation and administration’ mean ; nobody knows 
how long it will last. Men who, if annexation to the Dalma- 
tian kingdom had been decreed, might, if not joyfully, yet 
contentedly, have thrown themselves in with their new lot, 
now feel no security that they may not some day be again 
handed over to the Turk. All this bloodshed, all this uncer- 
tainty—is it owing simply to diplomatic bungling, to the 
use of meaningless words instead of plain words? Or is it 
owing to Lord Beaconsfield’s unwillingness to wound the 
susceptibilities of an ‘enlightened sovereign’ by the harsh 
word ‘annexation’? Or is it that not only Francis Joseph 
and all his kingdoms, duchies, and counties, but all Europe 
represented by its plenipotentiaries, cannot get rid of the 
thousand-year old dread of a few millions of Asiatics, who, 
after a thousand years, still speak an Asiatic tongue in the 
midst of Europe, and still profess sympathy with their fellow 
Asiatics to the south? We may truly say, as of old, ‘Ab 
Ungarorum nos defendas jaculis.’ Here in truth there is very 
little ‘peace’ for Bosnia or for Europe; there is perhaps 


* The newspaper accounts of the war in Bosnia seem to take no account of 
the circumstances of the country. Among its inhabitants are, first, natiye 
Orthodox Christians ; secondly, native Latin Christians ; thirdly, native Mussul- 
mans; fourthly, such Ottoman soldiers or officials as may at any time be there. 
Yet telegram after telegram came to say that the Austrian forces were opposed 
by ‘insurgents,’ without saying to which of these classes canal insurgents’ 
belonged. 
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some ‘ honour ’ for those whose honour is bound up with the 
triumph of Asian mysteries. 

From Bosnia and Herzegovina we pass to Montenegro. 
Here at least the shame of the Jew pales before the shame of 
the Ogre. We have here to record the last on the black list 
of ‘ the crimes of the House of Habsburg ’—crimes which have 
certainly not lost their blackness since Lorraine took to call 
himself Habsburg, and since Lorraine or Habsburg, whichever 
it is to be, stole the title and bearings of the old Cesars. 
Francis Joseph, lord of many crowns, but who, but for 
Slavonic help, would not have a single crown upon his brow, 
has not only helped to betray the hopes of his own Slavonic 
people, but has lent himself to the blackest of wrongs towards 
his independent Slavonic neighbour. We have in other 
articles told the tale of the long abiding freedom of the Black 
Mountain. We have told the tale of shame how the Austrian 
coward filched the haven of Cattaro from the men who had 
won it in the cause of Europe, and how England and Russia, 
when they no longer needed the help of Montenegrin swords, 
sat by and allowed the wrong.* This deed of shame 
has now been wrought over again, without protest from 
any European power, except a few feeble words from Italy. 
The representatives of England acquiesced in the wrong, 
but they took no active share in it beyond a single bit 
of malignant insult. It must be remembered that, up to 
the Treaty of San Stefano, Servia and Roumania were 
tributary to the Turk, while Montenegro had ever been as 
independent of the Turk as France or England, and a good 
deal more independent than Hungary. But the Turk, in the 
exercise of his inherent gift of lying, has constantly asserted 
that Montenegro was part of his empire. Safvet, our new 
Grand Commander of the Star of India, has freely repeated 
the falsehood whenever it was convenient within the last few 
years. The Russian treaty therefore used different formule 
when the Turk was made to acknowledge the new independ- 
ence of Servia and Roumania, and when he was made to 
acknowledge the ancient independence of Montenegro. ‘ Please, 
sir, I’ve told a lie,’ would have been the best words to put into 
the Turk’s mouth ; but that formula would hardly have suited 
diplomatic gravity. Still, a difference is made ; ‘La Sublime 
Porte reconnait définitement independence de la Principauté 
de Montenegro.’ ‘ La sublime Porte reconnait l’independence 
de la Roumanie.’ These formule clearly meant different things; 
for Lord Salisbury attacked the Montenegrin article on that 

* See British QuaRTERLY Review, Jrly, 1§77, pre 176, 177. 
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ground. He says ‘that his government have* never recog- 
nized its independence, and demands the suppression of the 
word “‘definitively.”’ Lord Salisbury seems to forget that 
facts are facts, whether his government has recognized them 
or not; he forgets that, if his government has not recog- 
nized facts, it is not a thing to crow about. Perhaps Lord 
Salisbury knows as little of the past history of Montenegro 
as his master did of its present state, when he talked big 
about ‘ our consul at Cettenjie,’ when there was no British 
consul there at all. To a non-diplomatic mind the exact force 
of the word ‘ definitively’ is not very clear; but it was plainly 
meant to mark the distinction between the recognition of an 
independence which already existed and the recognition of an 
independence which was created for the first time. At any 
rate the word which marked the distinction was struck out, 
and Lord Salisbury won whatever amount of ‘ honour’ is won 
by doing a petty insult to free people. 

But far greater wrongs than this have been done to the 
valiant principality which was the champion of Christendom 
against the infidel when Austria and Hungary quailed before 
him. It would seem that Magyar spite has never forgotten 
the hatred due to a people who have done what the Magyar 
could not do, who have ever kept their land free from the 
Turk, and have never for a moment paid him tribute or 
admitted his sovereignty. Cettinjie has been harried by the 
Turk as well as Buda; but pashas have ruled at Buda; they 
have never ruled at Cettinjie. Montenegro has kept her 
border against the Turk by her own sword. The apostolic 
kingdom of St. Stephen needed swords from Germany, 
Italy, Lorraine, and Savoy, to win back its border from him. 
And now the nation of heroes must pay the penalty of 
having so iar outshone its neighbours. In the war of last 
year Montenegro not only drove back the Turk from her 
own soil, but made what, for so small a state, were large 
conquests at his cost. Those conquests took two forms. 
Wherever Montenegro advanced in the direction of Herzego- 
vina and Bosnia, conquest simply meant the liberation of a 
certain part of her enslaved Slavonic brethren. What Mon- 
tenegro conquered in the direction of Albania was conquest 
strictly so called; conquest of districts partly, we believe, 
willing, partly unwilling, to accept Montenegrin annexation, 
but none of which were bound to Montenegro by the same ciose 
tie as her Slavonic brethren. But a seaboard was absolutely 


* This is seemingly the English of some clerk or attaché. The French text 
is grammatical: ‘Son gouvernement n’a jamais reconnu cette independence.’ 
82 
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necessary to the life of Montenegro, as much as to the life of 
Austria or Hungary. But Austria, who will not willingly 
give up Trieste, had not been ashamed to steal her neigh- 
bour’s haven of Cattaro. Cut off from the Slavonic city and 
haven which nature meant to be his own port and capital, the 
sovereign of Montenegro was driven to seek for the needful 
opening elsewhere. He won it at Spizza, at Antivari, and at 
Dulcigno. Those ports were not filched, Austrian fashion, but 


won in open battle. This was an example on the part of a small 


state which could not beendured by the filchers of Cattaro. 


Every wrong that Ogre malice could devise against a people 


whose glory the Ogre could not reach was proposed by Count 
Andrassy at the Congress, and, to their undying shame, all was 
quietly accepted by the representatives of the other Powers. 
Part of the liberated Slavonic territory was taken from Mon- 
tenegro, to share the doubtful fate of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The frontiers of Montenegro and Servia were carefully kept 
further apart than they were in the Russian treaty, and the 
Jewish or Ogre spirit represented by the Vienna correspondent 


of ‘The Times’ rejoiced in'the arrangement. It was meant. 


to hinder the danger of two free states merging into one, and 
so further threatening the interests of Magyar and Ottoman 
dominion. Of the seaboard won by Montenegro, Dulcigno, 
with the left bank of the Bojana, was to be ‘ restored ‘to 
Turkey.’ Montenegro was indeed to have the right of free 
navigation on the Bojana, free navigation, that is, through a 
country which, as long as the Turk has any power there, will 


necessarily be an enemy’s country. In the words of one who: 


knows Montenegro better than’ any other man of English 
speech :-— 


Austria cuts off and returns to Turkey the section south of Antivari to’ 


the Bojana, which is equivalent to nullifying the permission to navigate 
the Bojana, as since the Prince has no footing on either bank, he can do 
nothing to render the navigation of the river possible, which now it is 
not.* 


But Austria must not only ‘ restore to Turkey’ some part 
of the hard-earned conquests of Montenegro, she must needs 
take her own share of the spoil. This part of the business is 
shabby, even beyond the traditional shabbiness of Habsburg- 
Lorraine. The trick played by the elder Francis when he 
filched. Cattaro was, after all, less dirty than the trick just 
now played by Francis Joseph when he filched Spizza. 
Francis had once held Cattaro for a short time, by no better 


* See Mr. Stillman’s letter in ‘ The Times,’ August 23, 1878. 
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right, to be sure, than that of agreement with a brother: 
robber with whom he afterwards fell out: still, he had held. 
it once, and a despot may perhaps fancy that he has a right: 
to steal again what he has once stolen. But Francis. Joseph. 
had never held Spizza for a moment; he had no claim of any 
kind, not even the usual claim of ‘ Felix Austria;’ he had 

not so much as married a wife from Spizza. He.simply. 
coveted what was not his, and coveted it, not because it would. 
do him any good, but because its loss would do harm to a. 
neighbour. Hear again the same most competent of wit- 

nesses 


The government of Vienna-Pesth ... seizes, without a shadow of 
justification on any ground recognized by civilized governments; without 
any necessity of preservation or protection of its own vested interests, the’ 
most important point of the territory conquered by Montenegro, con-: 
sidered in reference to the system of defence, viz., Spizza. This is the: 
only point at which the Antivari district could be defended from the. 
Austrian side, and the fortress is as nearly as may be impregnable, 
whence the need to get it by diplomatic measures, by a fraud:to which : 
Montenegro must yield or contest the decisions of Europe. It is not» 
needed by Austria, for the whole country from there to Cattaro is a series 
of strong defensive positions ; but the loss of it absolutely disarms Monte- . 
negro on that side, and enables Austria at any time to occupy the whole 
district.’ What adds to the malice of the scheme is the fact that the 
population of the Spizza district was, of all the Albanian primorie, the. 
most devoted to Montenegro and the most strongly orthodox ; while tia4 
about Antivari is naturally the most Mussulman, and -therefore must 
likely to cause trouble to the prince: 


Thus, of the whole seaboard won by Montenegro, Antivari 
alone is left to it. And the retention of Antivari is clogged 
by a series of restrictions.the most insulting that the shame-. 
lessness of superior force ever dictated to another independent: 
state. Lewis XIV. himself hardly showed greater ‘insolence : 
to Genoa than Austria-—if that is.to be the name—now shows: 
to Montenegro. Let the terms to which Europevhas con- 
sented speak for themselves. 


Montenegro may not have either vessels of war or a marine flag of war. 

The port of Antivari and all the Montenegrin waters shall remain closed 
to foreign vessels of war. » 

The existing fortifications on Montenegrin territory shall be demolished, 
and no fresh ones are to be built. 

The marine and sanitary police, both at Antivari and throughout the 
length of the coast of Montenegro, shall be exercised by the Austro- 
Hungarian Government by means of light coastguard vessels. 

Montenegro is to adopt the maritime legislation in:force in Dalmatia. 
Austro-Hungary, on her part, engages to grant her consular protection ‘to 
the Montenegrin mercantile flag. 


Comment is needless. We need only remember that the 
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king whose aggressions on the rights of a worthier neigh- 
bour are here recorded is the king who wears every crown that 
he does wear by the grace of Jellachich of Croatia and of 
Nicolas of Russia. Two hundred years back the Pole saved 
Vienna from the Turk; the debt was paid in the seizure of 
Gallicia one hundred years later, in the stamping out of the 
last liberties of Cracow in our own time. So Francis Joseph, 
placed on his Hungarian throne by the help of Slaves within 
and without his dominions, has become so enamoured of the 
fascination of Ogredom as to lend himself to every plot of 
Ogre spite against men of Slavonic race anywhere. Yet there 
may be a good side to all this. In doings of this kind we 
may perhaps see the beginning of the end. In the events of 
the present year some sharpsighted eyes have seen the first 
steps of a process by which the great imposture, the sham 
Cesardom, may at last be split in pieces. They have seen the 
first dawning of a time when the last stage of the reunion of 
Germany and of Italy may be accomplished, and when the Slave 
of the Danube and the Hadriatic coast may dwell safely in his 
own land, with neither Turk nor Magyar to bow downto. Three 
years ago it is not too much to say that the empire of Stephen 
Dushan lay open before the King of Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalmatia. Instead of grasping the prize which he might 
have grasped with honour, he has turned back to be a petty 
persecutor of the race to which he owes his crowns. Some 
day, perhaps before long, the men of that race within and 
without his dominions may know how to deal with such a 
backslider. 

We are tempted to ask, Can the conduct of any European 
power be baser in this whole matter than the conduct of 
Austria, or Hungary, or whatever it is, towards Montenegro ? 
The answer has to be given that even in the lowe3t depth 
there is a lower depth, and that Austrian baseness towards 
Montenegro is outdone by the baseness, we trust not of Eng- 
land, but of the representatives of England, towards both free 
and enslaved Greece. We need hardly tell the tale in full; 
it has been told in three memorable writings in ‘ The Times,’ 
the two letters signed ‘ An Epirote,’ and a third letter from a 
correspondent at Paris.* This last paper is of special 
importance, as its author is clearly one who is behind the 
scenes. He knows and tells all the facts, but, at the same 
time, he seems not to have the slightest notion of the moral 
infamy of the doings which he records. But even from such 
accounts of matters as are allowed to find their way into 

*¢The Times,’ August 5, 12, 23, 1878. 
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blue books, it is clear that, in their dealings with free and en- 
slaved Greece, the representatives of England, to the wrong, 
insolence, and brutality of their Magyar colleague, added a 
deliberate treachery with which the Magyar himself cannot be 
charged. The Ogre is the open enemy of Montenegro ; he shows 
his teeth and claws through the whole business ; he cannot be 
charged with deluding and entrapping Montenegro with false 
promises. But the new law of ‘honour,’ as taught in the 
school of Lord Beaconsfield, and of late accepted by his noble 
pupil, is consistent with a deliberate pledging of faith and its 
deliberate breach. No doubt Lord Beaconstield was cunning 
enough so to word his promises as not to pledge himself to 
any definite obligation such as, in a case between private men, 
could have been brought against him in a court of law. But 
he did pledge himself, through his two successive Foreign 
Secretaries, and also through Mr. Cross, in a way which, 
among gentlemen, among Christians, among honest men of 
any class or creed, would be looked on as morally binding. 
The case is this: Free Greece received certain offers from - 
Russia on condition of joining in the war. She was per- 
suaded by those who spoke in the name of England to abstain 
from joining in the war by promises which amounted to a 
distinct understanding that she should lose nothing by trust- 
ing herself to England rather than to Russia. ‘Thus much is 
known to all the world; how much more went on in the way 
of court intrigues which are not written in blue books we 
can only guess, but it is not hard to guess. It is at least 
certain that when, in last February, thé intolerable oppression 
of the Turks in enslaved Greece at last éaused ‘thle’ troops’ of 
free Greece to go to the help of--taeiz brethren, those troops 
were recalled at the urgent intetposition’ of ‘Fiance and 
England. In the emphatic words of the Paris correspondent 
of ‘ “The Times,’ 


There is no doubt that the peremptory request of the French and English 
Governments was accompanied, if not by promises, at least by moral 
engagements, which afforded Greece the hope of ultimately obtaining 
what she deemed indispensable to her existence. 


Every one who knows the facts, every one who has read the 
blue books or the three letters in ‘ The Times,’ must come to the 
conclusion that the English Government virtually promised to 
free Greece the annexation of Thessaly, Epeiros, and Crete. It 
was perfectly well known that those were the immediate 
demands of free Greece, and the promise to support those 
demands was made in terms which, we fully admit, were not 
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‘legally binding, but which no gentleman, no honest man, 
would think of shirking. Two extracts are enough. The 
letters of the Epirote in ‘The Times’ will supply a good 
“many more, even to those who may not care to go through the 
- whole series in the blue books. 

In the blue book which contains the correspondence and 
SS relating to the Congress of Berlin, at the very 
“beginning we find Mr. Cross’s letter to the plenipotentiaries, 
‘in which he says :— 


Several governments not signatories of the Treaty of Paris will apply 
- for admission to a portion at least of the sittings of Congress, in order 
that their case may be stated by their own agents on those portions of the 
Treaty of San Stefano which deeply concern them. Of these Greece is 
‘bound by the closest ties to some of the populations with whose future 
condition the treaty deals, and on this account appears to have the most 
-rindisputable claim to such a privilege. You will urge this claim of Greece 
on behalf of her Majesty’s Government at the opening of the Congress, 
and will make every effort to procure the concession of it in a large and 
liberal degree. 


The next document is a despatch from the Marquess of 
- Salisbury to Lord Odo Russell, dated June 8th. Here we 
read:— 


The demand of Russia to be exclusively consulted as to the administra- 
tive institutions of Bulgaria, Thessaly, Epirus, Crete, and other provinces 
of Turkey in Europe, cannot be accepted by the other Powers, and will 
probably not be maintained in argument. The claims which will un- 
‘doubtedly be advanced by the government of Greece in reference to some 

, of these provinces will receive the careful consideration of her Majesty’s 
_ pleripdéteatiarics,’and; ‘I doubi not, of the representatives of the other 
owe rs. 

Hercsis no distinc’ promise that the English plenipoten- 
tiaries will support the claims of free Greece to the annexa- 
tion of any part of enslaved Greece. But there is a promise 
that the representative of free Greece shall be admitted to 
urge those claims, and that those claims shall receive the 
most favourable consideration. The Paris correspondent of 
‘The Times’ bears witness to the general belief, inside and 
outside of the Congress, that free Greece was going to 
receive, if not all that she asked, at least some very con- 
siderable extension of territory. ‘The feeling at home we all 
know. For a moment England seemed unanimous. The Tory 
papers seemed as zealous for Greece as the Liberal papers. 
So, when the Congress met, no one was more eager than Lord 
Salisbury for the admission of the representative of Greece, 
and that as the representative, not only of free, but of enslaved 
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Greece. The Slaves, he argued, had powerful representatives 
in the plenipotentiaries of Russia; the Greeks had none. He 
then adds :— 


It is to be feared that fresh agitations may arise among that people, 
so profoundly devoted to its faith and its nationality, which will have 
acquired the conviction that Europe has abandoned it, and has left it 
under the dominion of a race from which its sympathies are entirely 
estranged. * 


M. Desprez then makes the following proposal :— 


The Congress invites the government of his Hellenic Majesty to name 
a representative, who shall be admitted to give expression to the observa- 
tions of Greece when the question of determining the future of the pro- 
vinees bordering on the kingdom shall come up for discussion, and who 
may be summoned into the Congress itself whenever the plenipotentiaries 
shall deem this advisable. + 


But the words of the French proposal did not go far 
enough for the Hellenic zeal of Lord Salisbury. For ‘ border 
provinces of the kingdom of Greece,’ he proposed to substitute 
the words, ‘Greek provinces,’ explaining that he wished to 
give the Greek representative an opportunity of discussing 
the affairs of Macedonia, ‘Thrace, and Crete—he ought to have 
added a good deal more—as well as those of Epeiros and 


Thessaly.{ How much was felt to be implied in all these 
expressions is shown by the dogged opposition of the repre- 
sentative of the Turk. The Greek hireling, paid to speak 
against his own people, ‘regretted to find in the proposed 
text the words, ‘‘the lot of the provinces.”’ He clearly 
thought that something real was going to be done for the 
Greek nation. But presently a change comes. On June 29th 
the Greek representatives are heard. They ask for the 
annexation of Epeiros, Thessaly, and Crete, as ‘all that for 
the moment can be done for Greece.’ These are the claims 
which Lord Salisbury had engaged to take into ‘ careful con- 
sideration,’ and something more. Yet, as soon as the Greek 
delegates have gone, by way of fulfilling his promises, by way 
of scrupulously maintaining his honour, Lord Salisbury gave 
vent to a rude and insolent sneer at the nation whose hopes 
he had hitherto buoyed up. 


Fayre Salisbury, calling to mind the question he put at the last meet- 

, proposes to decide whether the representatives of Roumania shall 

vay heard by the Congress. In the opinion of his excellency, the High 
Assembly, after having listened to the delegates of a nation which 
demands foreign provinces, would act fairly in ‘listening to the represen- 
tatives of a country which seeks to retain territories which belong to it.’§ 


* Protocols, p. 22. t Ibid. p. 23. t Ibid. p. 36. Ibid. p. 135, 
+ 
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Things are indeed changed. Provinces which a few days 
before Lord Salisbury was anxious that Europe should ac- 
knowledge as Greek are now ruled to be foreign to Greece. 
Nor does it appear that, during the rest of the Congress, 
Lord Salisbury said anything more about Greek matters. 
Greece was, during the rest of the Conference, left to be seen 
to by Lord Beaconsfield. On July the 5th, a proposal was 
made by France and Italy, by which, under the diplomatic 
formula of a ‘ rectification of frontier,’ a small part of enslaved 
Greece, a scrap of Thessaly and a scrap of Epeiros, were to 
be set free from the Turk and added to the Greek kingdom. 
The proposal, like all such half measures, was open to the 
standing objection: Why liberate the bondmen between 
Othrys and Péneios, and leave the bondmen between Péneios 
and Olympos still in their bondage? As an instalment of 
right, as a concession to freedom, the proposal was wretchedly 
imperfect ; still it was a step in the right direction; it was 
a gain as far as it went. ‘That the Greek tool of the Turk 
stood up again to argue against the deliverance of his brethren 
was a matter of course: it is for that kind of service that he 
takes the Turk’s blood-money. But, after all that had gone 
before, one would hardly have expected that a representative of 
England, even though that representative was Lord Beacons- 
field, would have arisen to sneer rather than to argue against 
the small boon for which France and Italy pleaded. Yet so 
it was. The ‘Greek Government,’ he ventured to say, ‘ was 
entirely mistaken as to the views of Europe.’ He stood up to 
say, in the teeth of the general belief, not of Greece, but of 
Europe, in the teeth of everything that can be found in the 
blue books, that ‘ England caused to be conveyed to Athens 
the advice not to count on territorial aggrandizement.’ He 
whose bidding had constrained, whose false promises had 
beguiled, free Greece to withdraw her armies, while the Turk 
still went on robbing and slaying in the lands thus left with- 
out protection, dared to say that the Turk had listened to 
the voice of England, but that Greece had not. After such 
statements as these uttered in the face of Europe, it was a 
small matter when Lord Beaconsfield, busily engaged, like the 
rest of the Congress, in the partition of the Turkish domin- 
ions, with his own little private scheme of partition ready in 
his pocket, went on to protest against partition in favour of 
Greece, and against the name of partition being applied to 
anything that the Congress did. These glaring untruths, 
this open and shameless breach of faith, are, in Lord Beacons- 
field’s code, consistent with national ‘honour.’ The old 
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Hebrew morality had a blessing for him who swore to his 
neighbour and disappointed him, though it were to his own 
hindrance. The new Hebrew morality deems it honourable to 
swear to one’s neighbour and to disappoint him, even though 
nothing is gained by the breach of faith except the mere 
sport of seeing him disappointed. 

And after all, what was the proposal? The Turk was to be 
called * on by the Congress to consent to the liberation of a 
small part of enslaved Greece. Lord Salisbury, eating his 
own words, ventured to call enslaved Greece ‘foreign’ to free 
Greece. Up to that moment he had fully recognized the 
Greok character of Thessaly and Epeiros, and of lands further 
from the present Greek frontier of the Greek kingdom than 
Thessaly and Epeiros. On the ground of their Greek character, 
he had earnestly pleaded that the representatives of free 
Greece should be allowed to speak for them. Now he had 
suddenly found out that those lands were not Greek, but 
‘foreign’ to Greece. The Turk has not been slow to take 
advantage of the hint. As might have been looked for, he has 
not answered to the call of Europe. He still keeps his prey 
in his clutches, he sends fresh hordes of savages to hold it 
tighter, and sends back an insolent defiance to the bidding 
of Europe. Diplomatists are again busy over this new 
‘difficulty,’ this new ‘complication.’ To them it doubtless 
is a difficulty: it is hard to answer the Turk’s cunningly 
devised fable from a purely diplomatic standing-point. All 
this comes of merely calling on the Turk, instead of com- 
manding him. Meanwhile every Tory newspaper which so 
lately cried up Greece is now sneering at her; every small 
official who goes about to his blinded constitutents has his 
little stone to fling at the insolence of the people who ex- 
pected to receive what England promised them. And the 
last news is that those who speak for England refuse to join 
the rest of Europe in putting even a moral pressure on the 
contumacious barbarian. The groans of a betrayed people 
seem to be so pleasing a music in ‘the ear of Lord Beacons- 
field, that he will not so much as speak a word which might 
chance to rob the Bloodsucker of a single victim. 

One argument, the most ridiculous of all, has been preached 
with great triumph by the votaries of ‘ peace with honour.’ 
Free Greece, after all, they say, has gained a greater 


* The clerk, or attaché, or whatever it is, who does these things into English 
seems to have no notion of translating, except to put the same word in the English 
which he finds in the French. He here translates invité by ‘ invited,’ a word 
which in its English use is much less strong. 
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extension than Servia, Roumania, or Montenegro. It is 
enough to answer that as yet free Greece has gained no 
extension at.all, and that she is not likely to gain any unless 
some very strong measures are brought to bear upon the 
Turk. But the. vice of the argument lies deeper than this. It 
shows utter ignorance of the whole question at issue. The 
extension of the present kingdom of Greece is, in itself, a very 
important object on many grounds; but for the present pur- 
pose it is only a secondary object. For the present purpose, 
it is not itself an end, but only the best means toan end. The 
primary object is the liberation of enslaved Greece, of those parts 
of Greece which Lord Salisbury once called Greek, but which 
he now calls ‘foreign’ to Greece. The addition of the liberated 
lands to the existing Greek state is the most natural and satis- 
factory way of effecting their liberation, the way most likely to 
last, and least likely to supply ‘ difficulties’ and ‘ complica- 
tions.’ But if their liberation took any other form consistent 
with real emancipation from the Turk, it would be a gain, 
though not so great a gain. The question is not how much 
free Greece shall ‘ get,’ whether more or less than any neigh- 
bouring power, but whether the reign of law and freedom shall 
be made to stop at the Kalamas and the Péneios, whether those 
who have had the bad luck to live north of that arbitrary line 
shail be left exposed to even increased oppression on the part 
of their barbarian taskmasters ? 

Now why was the fair fame of England sullied by this 
shameless breach of faith on the part of the English repre- 
sentatives at Berlin? The Paris correspondent of ‘ The Times’ 
lets us into the secret. It was the existence of the Third 
Treaty, the. secret treaty, the job which Jew and Turk plotted 
together in the dark, which, in the morality of the corres- 
pondent, made it a ‘ duty’ to cast, not only right and freedom, 
but personal faith and honour to the winds. But there is no 
reason to doubt his facts. Greece was sacrificed in order to 
smooth the way to an agreement about Batoum. Greece was 
sacrified in order that Lord Beaconsfield might seize on 
Cyprus, and so be able to appeal to the lowest instincts of the 
high and low vulgar by parading himself as one who had 
extended the bounds of the British Empire. Or shall we say 
that this dishonour came upon us in order that, in the foolish 
words of Mr. Cross, we might have a treaty right ‘to be heard 
in the council-chamber of the Sultan?’ Anyhow Greece was 
betrayed because Lord Beaconsfield had made the secret treaty. 
The constitutional aspect of that treaty is too grave a subject 
to be brought in casually at the end of an article. The matter 
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of the treaty is hardly worth discussing. It binds us, in 
certain cases, to fight Russia on behalf of the Turk. Certain 
-other treaties bound us in certain cases to fight against every- 
‘body on behalf of the Turk. The new treaty will doubtless 
soon go the way of the old ones. There is also talk about 
reforms in the Turkish dominions. Of course the Turk will 
‘reform nothing of himself. Lord Beaconsfield, as long as he is 
in power, will not constrain him to reform anything; so that 
part of the treaty will be a dead letter from the beginning. 
‘The net price of English dishonour, of Thessalian, Epeirot, 
and Cretan bondage, would seem to be a few more cheers for 
Lord Beaconsfield, the acquisition of a piece of unhealthy 
territory, and a state of general excitement. about an island 
which has played a considerable part in the history of the 
world, but of which the general British public seems never to 
have heard before. 

One small gain to humanity is at least wrought by this 
most daring of the deeds of a man who shrinks from nothing. 
One Greek land at least has gained even by the secret treaty. 
Cyprus, at all events, if not free like Attica and Peloponnésos, 
is at least free from the dominion of the Turk. Under a 
better civil administration its people will presently begin to 
yearn for political freedom ; they will demand annexation to 
their brethren of the Greek kingdom, and they will be called un- 
grateful for their pains, just as the people of the Ionian Islands 
were. This is the regular course of that singular fabric called 
human nature, whose workings seem to be a sealed book to 
diplomatists. But if Cyprus has gained somewhat, think of 
the doom of another Greek island; think of heroic and un- 
happy Crete, betrayed now again, for the third time, to her 
merciless. enemy. The sufferings, the endurance, the pa- 
triotic devotion, the military successes, of the brave people of 
that illustrious island have been so clearly shown forth before 
the eyes of men that they have no mercy to look for from the 
friends of the Turk. In the eyes of one who still proclaims 
that it is his business to prop up the Turk, to hinder the par- 
tition of his dominions, Cretan patriotism must indeed be a 
crime. To the shame of the six Powers, to the special shame 
of the representatives of England, not one word was spoken 
for the valiant islanders. They are left to the mercy of the 
Turk, with no better guaranty than some paper sham called 
an ‘organic law.’ A better specimen of ‘peace with honour,’ 
in the new sense of those words, could not be found than the 
betrayal, by Lord Beaconsficid and Lord Salisbury, of those 
valiant islanders. Dark as is the whole story cf their shame, 
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when we come to the doom of Crete, we have reached the 
blackest of its chapters. There is likely to be as little peace in 
the state in which Crete is left as there is honour in leaving 
it in such a state. But it is the same everywhere. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in the act of betraying Greece, declared that the 
business of the Congress was ‘to strengthen an ancient 
empire, which it considers essential to the maintenance of 
peace.’* A state of general war and tumults seems to be 
what Lord Beaconsfield understands by peace. It is at least 
all that the Congress has as yet brought about. Bosnia, 
Albania, Thessaly, Thrace, bear witness to the singular way 
in which the representatives of Europe have striven to win 
the blessing of the peacemaker. Never will there be peace in 
these parts, never will honour be found there, till that ‘ ancient 
empire,’ whose existence hinders peace, whose maintenance is 
the foulest dishonour, is still allowed to bear sway over any 
spot of Christian earth. We may quote the words of the 
renegade who, since the writing of this article begun, has 
fallen by the swords of the barbarians to whom he had joined 
himself. Hearken to Mahomet Ali, once a Christian man by 
the name of Julius Detroit :—- 


In order that the labours of the Congress may constitute a durable 
work of peace and concord, would it not be well to avoid, except in cases 
of absolute necessity, placing people of different religion and race under 
the rule of a foreign people ? 


These words, though spoken by a hireling of the Turk, do in 
themselves go to the very root of the matter. For spaces 
of time varying from sixty to five hundred and twenty years, 
the people of South-eastern Europe have been placed under 
the rule of men of different race and religion to themselves, 
under the rule of the invading horde of Othman. Till they 
are set free from that barbarous rule, no durable work of 
peace and concord can be wrought in those lands. Till that 
work is done, the opposite work to that which Lord Beacons- 
field proposes to himself, neither peace nor honour can be 
won in the affairs of South-eastern Europe. When another 
Congress speaks the word for the final rending of the oppres- 
sor’s yoke, then ‘the last word of Europe on the Eastern 
question’ may have been spoken. Till then we must look for 
*more last words.’ 


* Protocols, p. 197. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


New Greece. By Lewis Serceanr. With Maps specially 
prepared for this work. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


After the plethora of books upon Turkey and Cyprus, it was but natural 
that the time of Greece should come. Mr. Sergeant’s work is not that of 
a traveller; it comes tous with higher claims. It is a combination of the 
historical, the economic, and the political. If it has not the vivid pic- 
turesqueness of a narrative by a Stanley or a Burnaby (due to a keenness of 
observation of peoples and of scenery), it is of greater importance in many 
essential respects. There is no other work which can be compared with Mr. 
Sergeant’s for the comprehensiveness with which it states what is known 
as ‘ the Greek question.’ The author manifests very decided sympathies on 
behalf of the Greeks, but on the whole his narrative is written with great 
fairness and moderation, and with a general absence of party heat. Yet 
he constructs the strongest and clearest impeachment of the policy of her 
Majesty’s Government towards Greece that we have yet seen. There are 
few readers of the daily literature upon the Eastern Question, even 
amongst the supporters of Lord Beaconsfield, who would venture to affirm 
that Greece has received altogether fair treatment in the recent resettle - 
ment of South-eastern Europe. She has been buoyed up for years with 
expectations that appeared on the point of settlement at the time of the 
assembling of the Berlin Congress. But the plenipotentiaries have sepa- 
rated, each bearing away some trophy in the shape of territorial spoil, 
while the realization of the hopes of Greece has been postponed to the 
period of those Kalends associated with her name. Mr. Sergeant says 
that ‘ we should have helped Greece long ago if we had not been afraid of 
weakening Turkey ; and the events of the past few years have shown that 
the policy of defending the Porte against its enemies is still approved by 
a large portion of this nation.’ The ennobling sentiment which animated 
Lord Byron and many other Englishmen half a century ago towards 
Greece seems to be now slumbering in the English breast. But it is as 
impossible for it to sleep for ever as it is to suppose that a Christian race 
can long continue to pose as the bosom friend of the lazy, effeminate, and 
dissolute Turk. There is much to be said on behalf of our author’s conten- 
tion, that the cause of peace and good government in Europe appears to 
require the establishment of Greece as a great Power on the shores of the 
/Zgean. A strong Greece would undoubtedly secure E urope, and especially 
England, against the results of a weak and decrepit Turkey. Mr. Ser- 
geant’s introductory chapter upon Greece and the Congress is the one that 
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will cause most discussion. It is here that we get the gist of the indict- 
ment against the English representatives at the Congress ; and those who 
wish to obtain a clear conception of the claims of Greece, and of the way 
in which those claims have been received and finally abandoned by 
France and England, will find it in'these pages. The writer complains 
that owing to certain representations made to her by England, Greece 
was induced to abandon the insurrectionary method so successfully pur- 
sued by Russia, and which ended so favourably for the claims of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey. He shows by a despatch from Lord Derby 
to Mr. Stuart, dated July 2nd, 1877, that Greece withdrew from: the war 
on receiving a distinct pledge from the English Government. The exact 
nature of this pledge is apparent from Lord Derby’s words. ‘ Her. Majesty's 
Government, so far as may be in their power, will, when the time comes 
for the consideration of the settlement of the questions arising out of the 
war, be ready to use their best influence to secure for the Greek popula- 
tion in the Turkish provinces any administrative reforms or advantages 
which may be conferred upon the Christian population.of any other race.’ 
No language could be plainer or more emphatic than this, yet how has 
the promise been fulfilled? The Congress met, with the distinct under- 
standing that there was a Greek question before it, and Lord Salisbury 
actually proposed the admission of the Greek representatives. Now, as Mr. 
Sergeant says, if the Greek population had followed the insurrectionary war- 
fare of the Slav Turkish provinces—when the Berlin Congress assembled,: 
‘in addition to Russia at the gates of Constantinople, Servia in Nisch, 
Montenegro in Antivari, and Austria with the title-deeds of Bosnia.in.. 
her pocket, the plenipotentiaries might .have had to take account of 
Greece in possession of Janina and Larissa.’ In these circumstances it 
would have been impossible for Turkey not to -have reckoned with her 
antagonist. But Greece yielded to the wishes of England, on the under- 
standing that diplomacy would concede to her much of that which she 
demanded. For a time England seemed to be ready to fulfil her pledges 
to Greece, but the whole tenour of her policy changed after the third meet- 
ing of the Congress. Many explanations of this. have. been tendered, and one :: 
Mr. Sergeant thus reproduces. ‘ If wwe are to assume that a change came . 
over the English policy—not the last of many changes—between the 19th 
of June and the 5th of July, we can only conclude that, at.the latter date, 
Lord Beaconsfield had signed away so much of the Sultan’s territory, and . 
had paid so dearly for Russian concessions and,Austrian support, that.he 
began to fear lest history should associate his name, as well as those of 
his Russian friends, with the destruction of Ottoman independence and 
integrity. A misgiving. of this kind would account for the modification 
of plans, for the sudden abandonment of the Greeks, for the utter oblivion 
of Hellenic interests, and for the heartless resolution to make Greece pay 
for Slavonian triumphs.’ If this solution of the mystery of the abandon- 
ment of Greece be not palatable to the supporters of the Ministry, it is in- 
cumbent upon them to furnish another in its place—a somewhat difficult 
task. Lord Beaconsfield, as shown by the protocols, while believing that 
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the Sultan would consent to a rectification of frontiers, still counselled 

Greece that she would do well to wait, if necessary. She has always been 

counselled to wait, but it was rather hard to receive the advice once more 

just at the moment when she believed her time had come. Mr. Sergeant 

maintains that the statesmanship of our representatives was utterly at 

fault as regards the Hellenic difficulty; and after reciting the various 

points in which they were manifestly wrong, he thus: summarizes:-his 
charges against them: ‘ Our plenipotentiaries posed as the restorers of. 
Turkey, as the advocates of the Hellenic claims in their widest-sense, as 

the friends of humanity, as the champions of international agreements,’ 
as sticklers for the authority of the European concert. And when the 

time came for deeds instead of words, they left a powerful and determined 

enemy on Turkey’s western frontier, absolutely certain to harass her per- 

petually ; they snubbed Greece for mistaking the intentions of Europe ; 

they took no note of Turkish atrocities in Thessaly and Epirus—as shock- 

ing in their character as those in Bulgaria ; they made light of an agree- 

ment which they themselves had entered ‘into with Greece; and they. 
prevented the authority of Europe from intervening in Turkey on the only 
worthy and sufficient grounds.’ Regarded from every point of view, it is 

a misfortune that England has thrown away the opportunity of combining 

the extension of the Hellenic State with the maintenance of the Porte in 

Europe. 

We have occupied so much space with a consideration of the import- 
ant preliminary matter in this volume, that we can barely refer to the 
body of the work. It is divided into two parts, and in the first: the 
reader will find interesting chapters devoted to the general character and 
resources of Greece, the education and genius, literature and folk-lore of 
the country; its government, finance, trade and commerce, agriculture, 
&e. The second part of the volume is concerned with the establishment 
of New Greece, and discusses Panslavism and Panhellenism; Greek 
Nationality, the War of Independence, European Intervention, the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, English constraint of Greece, and other mat- 
ters. The author's final conclusion is that we ought to consider, * First; 
whether Greece, having secured a national status confessedly*imperfeet; 
and confessedly inadequate to her needs and her capacities, is not entitled 
to demand a further development as a matter of simple justice; and, 
secondly, whether we ourselves, having consulted our own interests inthe 
creation and frequent constraint of Greece, are notin duty bound to exert: 
ourselves on every possible occasion to give her that which she is entitled - 
to demand.’ This work, which is handsomely produced, appears to have 
been most carefully prepared, and it affords a full and exhaustive treat- 
ment of its subject. Even those who most widely disagree with the 
author, as well as those who are in harmony with his views, will find: 
entertainment and information in its pages. 


Contemporary Literature. 


The People of Turkey: Twenty Years’ Residence among Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by Srantey Lane 
Pootz. John Murray. 


The fulness of personal knowledge and observation displayed in these 
volumes quite warranted their publication, notwithstanding the plethora 
of literature upon the subject of Turkey with which we have recently been 
visited. Some persons might live ten or twenty years in an alien country, 
and yet be unable to arrive at a correct estimate of the character and 
needs of the population; but this is not the case with ‘a Consul’s Wife and 
Daughter.’ A mere cursory reading of her volumes would show tbat the 
writer has an observant eye, and that she writes generally with great 
fairness and discrimination. Whether the work is all that her able editor, 
Mr. Poole, claims for it, ‘the most valuable work on the people of Turkey 
that has yet appeared,’ will, we are afraid, depend much upon the 
individual reader; but it undoubtedly adds to our stock of original infor- 
mation, and can in no sense be described as superfluous. The author 
is an English lady who lived for a great part of her life in various pro- 
vinces of European and Asiatic Turkey, and whose linguistic powers en- 
abled her to converse equally with Greeks, Turks, and Bulgarians, as one 
of themselves. She has not thrown her materials together in a haphazard 
manner, thus making an olla podrida of valuable information, but has 
divided her work into four distinct parts, viz., 1. The Races of Turkey ; 
2. Lands and Dwellings; 3. Manners and Customs; 4. Education, 
Religion, and Superstition. The reader is thus enabled to gain a clear 
and distinct impression of the characteristics of the peoples described. If 
we formed our opinions of the Greeks and Bulgarians from the necessarily 
imperfect and hasty sketches published by the correspondents of the 
various newspapers, we should be under the obligation of constantly re- 
vising and changing those impressions. For this reason, therefore — 
as well as on other grounds— we can welcome a work which may reason- 
ably put forward some claim to permanency. Mr. Poole complains that 
scarcely a single book upon Turkey is based upon a much longer expe- 
rience than three months; and too many works answer to this descrip- 
tion. Such hastily-evolved books are especially misleading as regards 
Turkey, seeing that no other country in Europe offers so many social 
and political problems for solution, in consequence of the variety and 
complexity of the nationalities to be found under the dominion of one 
ruler. If the work now before us, therefore, be read in its proper light 
—that of a collection of facts, and not as a vehicle for the dissemina- 
tion of party views upon the Eastern Question—it will be found most 
valuable. Indeed, it will be perceived that the author has been almost 
uniformly successful in avoiding subjects calculated to engender ani- 
mosity and political feeling. She neither attacks nor defends the Turkish 
rule; she endeavours, without setting down aught in malice, simply to 
give an account as to how the Turks do rule. Consequently, no opinion 
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is expressed upon the wisdom or folly of the policy pursued by her 
Majesty’s Government upon the Eastern Question. Dealing first with 
the races of Turkey, the author has much to say that is both new and in- 
teresting about Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, Armenians, Jews, 
and Circassians. The Bulgarians have been the victims of such diabolical 
outrages, that it would almost be a miracle had they not been exasperated 
to retaliate in some instances; but we are glad to have the valuable testi- 
mony of this writer to their general character. ‘The Bulgarians,’ she 
observes, ‘as I have known them in more peaceful times, never appeared 
0 possess as national characteristics the vices that hasty and partial 
udges, arguing from special instances, have attributed to them. On the 
outrary, they seemed a peace-loving, hard-working people, possessing 
many domestic virtues, which, if properly developed under a good govern- 
ment, might make the strength of a honest and promising state.’ With 
regard to the Greeks, their intellectual position is far superior to that of 
the Bulgarians. They are cleverer, and their children are more advanced 
n education. Altogether, our author has a high opinion of their future. 
‘The quick intellect and fine mettle of the Greek, like his lithe body, de- 
scended from a nation of heroes, are destined to great things. The name 
of Hellenes carries with it the prescriptive right of speaking and doing 
nobly, and the modern Hellenes will not disown their birthright’ The 
Turkish peasant is represented as a good and submissive subject, who 
pays what is demanded of him; but he is poor, ignorant, helpless, and 
mprovident to an almost incredible degree. Turkish slavery is not so bad 
s it might be, but the author expresses her conviction that as soon as the 
larem system of polygamy can be got rid of, it, too, must go. The second 
part of the work, devoted to ‘ Lands and Dwellings,’ explains the tenure 
yf land not only as regards Turks, but also as it affects Christians and 
loreign subjects generally. Peasant holdings, Turkish houses, the Munici- 
ality, Police, and Brigandage, are all described at length, and a chapter 
s given to the Seraglio. Seven thousand persons are fed every day at 

e expense of the palace, while enormous sums are constantly spent upon 
ewels, pictures, and other luxuries. Altogether the yearly expenditure 
n connection with the Sultan and his household is over £2,000,000. This 
eckless waste naturally entails great poverty and suffering in other 
portions of the empire, which are drained for the imperial necessities at 
onstantinople. 

The third part of the work deals with the Manners and Customs of 
he various races. Especially curious is the information with regard to 
marriage customs, and some of these customs serve as an indication 
if the character of the people. The Education, Superstitions, and Re- 
igion of Turkey form the topic of the last division of the book. So deep- 
rooted are the religious and superstitious ideas of the people, that there 
ran be no room for surprise over the very gradual growth of the influence 
pf Western civilization in the Turkish Empire. Mr. Poole fully endorses 
ull that the author says as to the capacity of the Greek people and their 
hopes for the future. He even gccs farther, and remarks that if the people 
NO. CXXXVI 33 
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ane given fair play, ‘the time may yet come when a seventh Great Power 
shall ayise:in Hurepe, when, the Greeks shall again rule in Byzantium, 
and Euxope shall know that the name of Hellenes is still a sacred name.’ 
With respect to. Turkish rule in Europe, a dispassionate examination of 
the.facts:must lead the reader to agree with Mr. Poole, when he observes 
that ‘the system. of administration, as described in these pages, is enough 
to. overturn any power; and an official class brought up under vicious 
home-influenges, educated in fanatical mosque-schools, living the indolent, 
self-indulgent life of Stamboul, getting and keeping office by bribing, 
administering justice to the highest bidder, is a doomed class.’ It is but 
natural to assume that the oppressions and the misrule of Turkey, which 
are utterly opposed, to the advancing civilization of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, must sooner or later perish, and the sooner the better. These 
volumes, written in a calm and judicial spirit, and with a total absence of 
prejudice, are one more striking testimony of the incompetence of the 
Turks. as rulers of civilized European peoples. The author has performed 
a very valuable service in giving the results of her long experience. of the 
people of Turkey to the world. ; 


The History of « Crime. The Testimony of an Eye-Witness. 
By Vicror Huco. ‘Translated by T. H. Joyce and 
Artaur Locker. Four Vols. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Searle. 


Victor Hugo has.avenged. himself of his adversary. His genius has gone a 
long way to insure immortality for the details of the great crime by which 
Napoleon III. achieved his throne. We do not know that Victor Hugo 
demonstrates the crime more unequivocally than Laman Blanchard has 
done in his biography, but he supplies details of it, attested by suflicient 
evidence, which prove the mean unscrupulous villany of it, the tortuous 
lying, perjury, and unmitigated selfishness by which it was characterized. 
Histony-is.gradually.coming to the conclusion that the history of France 

wcontains no more discreditable a record than that of the Second Empire— 
beginning in, perjury and massacre, sustained by venality and. licentious- 
ness, and. ending in utter ruin for Napoleon himself, and in unspeakable 
humiliation for the-nation who so culpably permitted him to befool them. 
There are many indications that France is well-nigh cured of the 
ruinous craze of, Napoleonism. 

With unqualified, hate and scorn, Victor Hugo has brought together 
details of what led.to the coup. d'état, of what characterized it, and of 
what followed. it. It is one ofthe most terrible indictments in history, 
and now it has,,become possible to mention names. and. circumstances. 
Of.course Victor Hugo writes history in epigrams,.;with therefore the . 
unqualified tersaness and hardness. of..epigram, and it would not. be 
difficult ta oreate,an.atmosphere round, some of the inaidents that. would 
somewhat soften them, But even then the unquestignable fact. is terrible, 
in some of the.details of the massacre of December 4, diabolical. History 
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records no darker crime. The book is one of details, which of course we 
cannot follow. 

M. Hugo narrates a visit to himself, a short time before the 2nd of 
December, from.one who can be only Prince Napoleon, gravely proposing 
the violent arrest. of the President, to save him from crime, and to save 
the vulnerable glory of Napoleon from a second Eighteenth Brumaire, 
which he thought it could not survive ; nor has it. 

Victor Hugo’s.book will be read by myriads of Frenchmen, and it will 
carry even to the most prejudiced the conviction which history has 
already and irreversibly recorded, that greater crimes against liberty and 
against society bave hardly been perpetrated than those which the First 
and Second Empires represent. Napoleon is left in the abyss of infamy 
which morality and God prepare for perjury and massacre, for licen- 
tiousness and. selfishness. Sedan would not be terrible as a lost battle 
merely, it is terrible as the retribution of a huge crime. We have so 
recently spoken of Victor Hugo himself, that we need not further charac- 
terize his genius or his work. 


The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught Rangers. By 
Lieut.-Col. Steevens. Griffith and Farran. 


Colonel Steevens had the good fortune to take part in the Crimean 
campaign, from its commencement to its close, without sustaining any 
serious injury. This volume is a record of his diaries and letters. It is 
full of minute personal interest, and touches nearly all the great events 
of the war. It is not exactly history. It makes no attempt at the com- 
pleteness and generalizations of history, but it is full of the materials out 
of which history is made, some of which have been made use of by Mr. 
Kinglake. Its records scarcely lend themselves for review or even 
general characterization. They touch the vicissitudes and movements 
which filled England and Europe with the emotions and passions of 
grief, vexation, and enthusiasm, at this memorable period. Details of 
inexcusable mismanagement, neglect, and blunders ; of sufferings, casual- ° 
ties, and battles; of defeats and successes, fill its pages; and their perusal 
will stir the old fires which many so well remember. 

We cannot even pick out specimens of these interesting details. We 
can only say that they confirm by the experiences of a single regiment 
the general conclusions that were reached concerning the campaign. It 
need not have been. so cruelly protracted, and it ought not to have ter- 
minated in the precipitate peace which the necessities of Napoleon and 
the exhaustion of the French made imperative ; when we, our mistakes 
having been rectified, were just prepared to realize the results for which 
we had fought. Still the essential purposes of the war were realized in 
no small degree. The volume gives a very vivid idea of the unutterable 
curse that, for any cause, war is. 
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The Revolution. By H. A. Tatye, D.C.L. Oxon. Translated 
by Joun Duranv. Vol. I. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


Uncensciously in this work M. Taine has perpetrated a giant paradox. 
He professes the utmost desire to view his subject with cold impartiality, 
and yet he has confessedly to guard himself consciously from the free 
expression of sentiment or sympathy. It is very remarkable to find the 
great exemplar of the positivistic method in historic treatment confessing 
to the need of keeping a stern control over himself. When he wrote the 
first volume of this ‘ Origines de la France Contemporaine,’ which was 
titled the ‘ Ancien Régime,’ he told us in the preface’ that he meant to 
observe and to treat his subject as a naturalist would the metamorphosis 
of an insect. In the ‘Ancien Régime,’ however, he was hardly so good 
as his word. If men live under conditions, and if certain insects are 
developed only under certain conditions, then assuredly a historian must 
write under conditions. Now, M. Taine’s artistic sense, his love of the 
picturesque, his appreciation of colour, of grouping, of elegant draperies, 
proved too much for him in the volume that prepared the way for this. 
His ‘ Ancien Régime’ was artistic rather than scientific. His sympathies 
too easily followed the gratification of the eye. Little Trianons, and 
dainty, delicate, aristocratic pastorals, though only in play, and with 
thunder and lightning in the distance, and the absence of genuine hay- 
rakes, were too much for him, and in spite of his promise of severe 
impartiality, he could not help but present us with little graceful idyllic 
episodes by the way. The book was pack full of quotable bits—poems in 
prose—which no reader could have wearied over. His heart was some- 
what at variance with his head, as exhibited in his prefatory motto. 
Here, on the other hand, all is dry, severe, rigidly reportive, analytical. 
He fancies, apparently, that all that was essential to the Revolution can 
be gleaned from archives and documents. M. Taine has superseded 
Carlyle, if collections of facts will avail; but if there was no grim poetry and 
sublime tragedy brought out vividly against the background of chaos and 
ruin in the Revolution, then Carlyle surely went far astray. M. Taine’s 
head is here at variance with his heart, which he has resolved shall not 
express itself. This volume is a long and rather dreary catalogue of 
horrors, unbrightened even by the pictures which must have relieved the 
gloom, through the very fact that private histories and domestic griefs 
involved themselves with the horrors that are historical. M. Taine is 
severely scientific, and yet he quotes Burke, and eulogizes him. That 
would have been well had he not declared his determination to abstain 
from taking any side. M. Taine has produced a most condemnatory picture 
of the Revolution, but much that he says, and a little that he forbears to 
say, is inconsistent with the picture he is compelled to present of the 
sufferings that brought it about, which were due simply to causes 
that were clearly traceable if notpreventable. This volume would almost 
suffice to prove that history—history that shall be attractive and impart 
some exhilarating influence to life—cannot be written on M. Taine’s 
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principles when strictly applied. Some of M. Taine’s remarks about the 
people, the mob, the canaille, are certainly surprising in a Frenchman, 
who would range himself generally on the side of liberty. It is but fair 
to add, however, that a second volume will fully exhibit the rise and fall 
of the various parties who rose to power on extreme doctrines, to be 
by-and-by superseded by those who were extreme on the other side. We 
hardly need to say that Mr. Durand has done the work of translation 
carefully and well, and that the publishers have sent forth the book in 
the very best form—well printed, on admirable paper, and well bound. 


The History of Ireland: the Heroic Period. By Sranpvisu 
O’Grapy. Vol. I. Sampson Low and Co. 

In the opinion of Mr. Standish O’Grady history has ceased to be 
written, because our writers have ceased to exercise their imaginations. 
It has been transformed into archeology, and we have names and dates 
and bare events, which are the dry bones of lifelessskeletons. It is curious 
that such a statement can be seriously made in days that have given us 
the histories of Macaulay, Froude, and Green; but Mr. O’Grady has 
peculiar views regarding both history and imagination, and he has in this 
volume supplied a very curious illustration of them as applied to the his- 
tory of Ireland, Drawing upon imagination for his facts, he has given us 
a sketch of Ireland from the remote days of‘ Pleistocene Europe’—before 
the British Islands were separated from the continent, and when the huge 
Trish elk and the primitive horse existed—on through the ice period, down 
to the comparatively historical ages of the Scythian and Turanian races, 
until after long wanderings he finally lands us in ‘the forefront of Irish 
history,’ which is found ‘filled with great heroic personages of a dignity 
and power more than human.’ Of these ‘mighty beings’ the ‘ Irish 
bards’ have left the records, and century after century the ‘ gigantic 
figures’ which filled the period were glorified by ‘ the imaginative litera- 
ture of the country.’ Further light will perhaps be cast upon Mr. O’Grady’s 
work by the following definition of its character and scope, which we find 
at page forty of his volume. ‘The task which I have set before myself is 
... to recast in a Jiterary form that old heroic history, taking typical 
characters from each period, infusing into the tale, with a freedom un- 
known to the bards, the civilization of their own times, which, now at 
least, is sufficiently poetical, using for a foundation that chronology which 
the bards and monks agreed upon, and which has not been yet over- 
thrown.’ Criticism can have nothing to say concerning so mighty a task, 
and we can only wish Mr. Standish O’Grady good speed in his remarkable 
enterprize, which is to throw light on the Milesian darknesses back te 
a date at least two thousand years before the Christian era. 


The Exchequer Rolls of Scotland. Edited by the late Joun 
Sruarr, LL.D.,and Burnett, Lyon King-at-Arms. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh: H. M. General Register House. 


A single sentence may express all that can here be said on this portly 
tome, the first of a valuable series, though it contains materials enough te 
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occupy a lengthy article: The volume is published by the authority ofthe 
Treasury, under direction of the Lord Olerk-Register of Scotland; and has 
been competently edited by the late Dr. Stuart and the present Lyon 
King-at-Arms. The period illustrated by the documents it contains, which 
are printed in Medieval Latin, is from 1264 to 1359. The valuable ‘pre- 
fatory matter offers a series of articles on Scotland in the thirteenth 
century, and on various important events in the reigns of Robert I. and 
David II. The work is a storehouse for the historical and archeological 
student, and its clear type and voluminous index greatly enhance its 
usefulness. 


Life of Edgar Allan Poe. By W. H. Gru. Chatto and 
Windus. 


We cannot conceive what could have induced Mr. Gill to issue this 
inefficient and vulgar little volume in America ; and still less can we con- 
ceive why any publisher should have reissued it in this country. Sub- 
stantially all the facts were already given by Mr. J. H. Ingram, between 
whom and Mr. Gill there seems to have been some misunderstanding as 
to the priority of publication of some facts; and Mr. Gill has had the bad 
taste to drag his readers into that personal controversy. What Mr. Gill has 
really added to the stock of information about Poe is of the slenderest, 
consisting chiefly of the most domestic sort of gossip, which is not in the 
least calculated to help us to any clearer view of Poe’s personality, or to 
shed any light whatever upon his productions; though one exception 
must be admitted—certain statements do throw indirectly a light on the 
character of Mrs. Clemm, Poe’s mother-in-law. Certainly Mr. Gill’s best 
friend (assuming that he had some education and common sense) could 
not claim for this composition the merit of skilful compression or of ele- 
gance of style. The truth is, under the recent access of interest in Poe 
across the Atlantic, there has been set astir a wonderful cacoethes scri- 
bendi, which is wholly uncalled for, and Mr. Gill’s poor little book is 
about the most depressing evidence of it we have yet seen. The portrait 
and the woodcuts are in keeping with the writing. 


Oregon: There and Back in 1877. By Watuis Nasn. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Mr. Nash writes in a pleasant easy manner, with care, but without any 
stiffness or consciousness of book-making. In a straightforward sensible 
way he tells us what he sees and knows. He does not indulge very much 
in description, but when he does he glides into it without apparent effort 
or purpose, and, with a just perception of salient points, enables us to 
realize what he saw. His main purpose is to tell Englishmen, and especi- 
ally such as may be contemplating emigration, about a fruitful and attrac- 
tive country concerning which very little is known. And so far as good 
common sense, a practical estimate of things, and considerable knowledge 
both of politics and economical resources, can give value to a judgment, 
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few travellers commend themselves to dur confidente by their books more 
thoroughly than Mr. Nash does. He depicts Orégon somewhat coulewr de 
rose, but this seems to ‘be the simple result of intpressions thade by its ‘fer- 
tility and beauty, and by the possibilities of success to settlers, In a newly 
occupied land there must, we imagine, be drawbacks, ‘ts ‘there are inal 
human conditions, but Mr. Nash tells usscarcely ‘of any. -All'the indiea- 
tions that he registers are of the prosperity that almost uniformly rewards 
ordinary industry ; of the rieh promise lands yet urioccupied; of the 
‘wealth of fish in rivers, and of minerals'in the earth. Oregon just now 
‘would seem to be a very paradise for agriculttiral emigrants—delightfal in 
its conditions of climate, and ample in its rewards for almost all kinds of 
industry. It is ‘free from drought, tempest, floods, and insect plagues ;’ 
and Mr. Nash does not conceal his chagrin that ignorance of what it 
really is, caused its cession to the United States, so that it is not ‘a British 
colony. Mr. Nash thinks, however, that its liberal laws and institttions 
are such, that to be a citizen of it is the next best thing to being a'subjeet 
of her Majesty the Queen. 

Mr. Nash crossed to California by Chicago. He does not seem a grett 
admirer of the institutions, or at any rate of the official characteristiés, of 
the United States, and records more than one instance of gross corrup- 
tion. The baseness of the spy who informed the United States custom- 
house officials of the purchase of a few photographs at Niagara has, one 
would hope, but few parallels, From San Francisco he proceeded over 
land by stage to Oregon, first reaching Jacksonville, thence to Rosenburg 
also by stage; thence north by railway to Albany, Salem, and Portland 
through the rich valley of Willamette, and thence by steamer down h 
broad Columbia River to the Pacific, and home, making exeursions ‘at 
different points. We cannot even condense or select from the valuable 
statistical and other information which Mr. Nash brings together for the 
use and inducement of intending emigrants. Suffice it to say that it is in 
the highest degree encouraging, and all who have serious purposes of this 
kind will study Mr. Nash’s statements. For general readers the book con- 
tains a lively record of travel, with information concerning a little-known 
country, and anecdotes and sketches of the past and present. Altogether 
the book is a very interesting one, well written, intelligent, and lively. 


Gaddings with a Primitive People. Being a series of Sketches 
of Alpine Life and Customs. By W. Gronman. 
Remington and Co. 


Mr. Grohman’s long residence in the Tyrol gives him a right to speak 
with authority of the people and of their ways. Some two years ago he 
published a very interesting volume entitled ‘The Tyrol and the Tyrolese,’ 
which was in many respects so exhaustive and so full of detail, that one 
may well feel surprised that he has found matter for this second work. 
Inevitably one makes comparison between the two, and the verdict 
is forced from us that alike as respects freshness and method the 
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earlier was really the better book. These ‘Gaddings’ are less systematic 
and less varied in interest. But Mr. Grohman is so familiar with his 
subject, and he writes so well, that it would be almost impossible for 
him on this subject to be anything but interesting. He views the 
people more specially in their moral and religious relations; and whilst 
it is clear that he would like to say all the good that is possible of those 
among whom he has lived so long, he is compelled to confess that, along 
with much that is primitive, quaint, and beautiful in many of their cus- 
toms, there has for a lengthened period been proceeding a process of de- 
terioration, due undoubtedly to the inroads of civilization. When we 
speak of civilization, we moan chiefly such as the Church of Rome 
brings; for the most debasing superstitions not only exist but are en- 
couraged, while it is clear that the priests, influential as in some ways 
they are, have hold of no moral forces adequate to improve the morals 
of the people, which are far from being as good as they might. Mr. 
Grohman, indeed, says plainly that Catholic rule in the Tyrol has simply 
been disastrous. He has devoted considerable space to a consideration of 
marriage customs and allied topics, from which it is abundantly evident 
that the women hold no very high standard of life and love. As in 
other places where the law puts a heavy tax on the marriage of the poor, 
it operates in only one way. Mr. Grohman’s volume has many bits of 
eloquent description, and his sketch of the Paradise Play of the Tyrol ex- 
hibits the most grotesque mixture of heathen, Roman, and modern ideas 
it is possible to conceive. ‘ Primitive’ the people are in one aspect; cer- 
tainly not in another. The pictures of the christenings, under the idea 
that it is a sin to feed or succour an unbaptized child, by which infants 
are exposed to the utmost inclemency of the weather, speaks sufficiently 
as to the power of the priests. In spite of some faults of haste and loose- 
ness, Mr. Grohman’s book deserves, as it will reward, a reading. 


Queen Pomare and her Country. By the Rey. G. Prircmarp. 
Elliot Stock.. 


Queen Pomare was amiable, benevolent, and devout. Her intel- 
lectual qualities were not such as to call for special notice, but we are 
here shown what Christianity can accomplish among a people just 
emerging out of heathenism with all its evil associations. It will be re- 
membered that early in the reign of Queen Pomare, in 1843, the French 
took possession of Tahiti, deprived the queen of all real authority, and 
made her a pensioner on their bounty. It was a great wrong, and well 
nigh involved England and France in war. The readers of this volume will 
find in it a minute and accurate narration of this dishonourable event. 
The subsequent life of Pomare was uneventful, but was such as reflects 
honour on her character and judgment as a Christian lady. We wish 
Mr. Pritchard had curtailed his narration of the French aggression, and 
given more information respecting the physical features of the island, its 
inhabitants, and the life of the queen. All that we are here told is greatly 
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to her honour, but we lack details of her ordinary and private history. 
One fact mentioned respecting the queen and people is very gratifying. 
They have never swerved from the pure and simple form of Christianity 
given to them by the missionaries of the London Missionary Society, not- 
withstanding the long and insidious attempts of Roman Catholic priests, 
aided by government officials. They are taxed to pay for the erection of 
Romanist places of worship where they are not wanted, and which they 
will not enter. They build freely their own chapels and support their 
native pastors, of whom they have an adequate and efficient number. 
The population of Tahiti and Moorea is about 8,000, and the native 
Roman Catholics do not nunber more than 300. 


West and East; or, a Tour through Europe and the Holy Land. 
(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) In the most matter of fact way—some 
would call it prosaic—the author registers the things he saw, neither 
attempting description nor affecting sentiment. Even Murray trans- 
cends him in glow and imagination. He gives us bare information, 
therefore, and that of a mere touch-and-go kind. Sometimes he chronicles 
very small beer indeed:—e.g., ‘ We saw Mr. Goschen in Cairo, who was 
here engaged upon his financial scheme, which he afterwards submitted to 
the Khedive with great success. The first service took place to-day in the 
new English church.’ Of what use or interest to any mortal being is such 
arecord as this? Asa kind of skeleton Murray the book is not without 
its uses, but it is little more. Ocean and her Rulers. A Narrative of the 
Nations which have from the earliest ages held Dominion over the Sea. 
By Atrrep Eiwes. (Griffith and Farran.) Mr. Elwes has conceived a 
good idea, and carried it out with very fair success. He essays to trace the 
dominion of the ocean by the Phenicians, Egyptians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, Romans, the Italian Republics, &c., down to modern Englishmen. 
His book is indeed a summary of the naval history of each nation who 
has possessed maritime power. His difficulty has been the excess of 
materials, which sometimes has overpowered him. On the whole, 
however, he has been successful. Into a single volume he has condensed 
asmall library. We have read his book with very much interest. It isa 
vivacious narrative as well as a crowded chronicle. ——Chwms. A Tale for 
the Youngsters. By HarnercH Severne. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
(Griffith and Farran.) A story of early schoolboy life—companions, tricks, 
and games. Bernard Ayres goes to a ladies’ school at six years old, and 
we are told in a pleasant and clever way, which cannot fail to interest little 
ones, of his school adventures and experiences. Something of higher 
purpose, too, is entwined with these little experiences. A Briton 
Abroad. By the Author of ‘Two Years Abaft the Mast.’ (Remington 
and Co.) A somewhat rollicking record of a holiday tour to Rotterdam, 
Brussels, Cologne, Strasburg, Zurich, Coire, The Splugen, Milan, Turin, 
and Paris. The usual things are seen, and ordinary records about them 
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are made. The‘ free-and-easy ’ of the writer extends to his English. He 
experiences some sensation, which he calls ‘a sparkling feeling of in- 
security,’ and a method of progress not very coinprehensible—- Our 
locomotion on the soft muddy soil was fraught not without difficulty.’—— 
Brave Men in Action. Some thrilling Stories of the British Flag. By 
SreeHen J. McKenna. (Sampson Low and Co.) Mr. McKenna has 
selected from our naval and military history thirty episodes of heroic 
achievement, which he tells succinctly and with a good deal of spirit. 
‘ How “ Charley ” took Sidon,’ for instance, is a recital of the daring ex- 
ploit of Sir Charles Napier. ‘A Gunpowder Plot of the Nineteenth 
Century’ is an account of Lord Cochrane’s cutting out the Spanish ship 
Esmeralda from the harbour and beneath the forts of Callao. Mr. McKenna 
says that he has spared no pains to ascertain exact truth, and ‘by a 
judicious collation of the best narratives, reports, and dispatches, to make 
the whole book as intrinsically accurate as it may be.’ He tells his stories 
well, save that he employs conventional phrases of description and eulogy 
a little more than is necessary. His book is intended, he says, for all 
classes, and apparently seems to have the purpose of exciting fighting 
enthusiasm. But to a thoughtful and humane man it must be sad, 
while admiring the heroism that is so often exhibited, to find in the 
author no higher sentiment. He seems to admire soldiers and sailors very 
much as men used to admire fighting-cocks. If the unexpressed moral of 
these stories is valid, the teaching of Christ does seem somewhat of an 
impertinence. We say this, fully recognizing the lawfulness and necessity 
of war for the maintenance of right; but with the strong feeling that it 
never ought to be spoken of save with a deep sorrow like that which all 
administrations of justice on wrong-doers excite. Mr. McKenna seems 
to assume that there is nothing in manhood so heroic as fighting. Is it 
really so? Benjamin Du Plan, Gentleman, of Alais. Deputy-General 
of the Reformed Churches of France from 1725 to 1763. By D. Donnerov, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church of Alais. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This 
is a very interesting and gracefully written record of a devout and cultured 
French noble, who, with rare self-denial and heroism, did much to save 
the French Protestant Church from extinction. The son ofa noble house, 
and the heir of hereditary possessions in the Avennes mountains, he was 
induced by the martyr-sufferings of the Protestants to devote himself 
entirely to the support and diffusion of the Protestant religion: He tells 
his own story, chiefly in his correspondence, which is preserved in the 
public library of Genoa. It is full of romance and heroism. He was 
indefatigable in his travels and ministries, and for thirty-eight years never 
saw his home or France. He was chiefly in Genoa, London, Germany, 
and Holland, wherever he could render service to his persecuted co- 
religionists, who often repaid him with suspicion and ingratitude. He 
married and died in London, and his descendants are still in England. 
His memoir is an important and interesting contribution td the history of 
French Protestantism. ——Uppingham by the Sea. A warrative of the 
year at Borth, By J. H. S. (Macmillan and Co.) The school at 
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Uppinghan, dislodged by fever, took up, somewhat precipitately, its abode 
at Borth, on the Welsh coast. One of the masters has written this lively 
account of the migration, and of the sea-side experiences of the school, 
which seems to have been highly creditable, both to the boys and to the 
villagers. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The Punjaub and North-West Frontier of India. By an Oup 
PunsauBEE. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This is a book of testimony more than a book of argument. It testifies 
concerning the political and social and religious condition of the border- 
states, and, on the ground of practical experience, criticizes our policy in 
dealing with them. It should therefore have had its author’s name on 
the title-page, that we might have known precisely what weight his ex- 
perience and capacity give to his testimony. As it is, the book is not one 
of moral demonstration, and we are in peril both of under- and of over- 
valuing its statements. It is a discussion and criticism, within 186 pages, 
of a great number of important Indian problems, necessarily, therefore, 
concise and dogmatic, and, we are inclined to say, somewhat opinionative 
and captious. The writer belongs to the strong-policy school, and has a 
good deal of sarcasm to lavish upon the ‘ masterly inactivity ’ school repre- 
sented by Lord Lawrence. The policy of Lord Dalhousie ajyproaches his 
ideal, and he sighs ‘ for a brief season of the great proconsul, to take the 
helm while the bark is among the breakers.’ He treats of a large number 
of momentous topics—over-legislation; a strong policy with Afghanistan 
and Russia; border administration, as illustrated by Scinde versus the 
Punjaub ; the treatment of the hill tribes ; the spirit and deterioration of 
the native army ; the deteriorations and changes in military administra- 
tion ; the relations of Mohammedans and Hindoos to English rule; the 
religious endowment question; our policy towards Russian aggression 3 
Indian taxation; the native press; and several other subjects; all his 
sympathies and arguments tending to a strong demonstrative policy— 
« la Beaconsfield. Thus he approves the occupation of Quettah and the 
Indian press law. But he is critical rather than suggestive, and contents 
himself generally with vague indications, not unfrequently taking shelter 
under safe generalities. 

The best part of the book is its summary account of the Pathan tribes 
on our north-east frontier, and of our relations to them, past and present. 
An account of an expedition to chastise the Muhsoods is especially in- 
teresting. We have great faith in a policy of justice and kindness, and 
there is little fear now of the latter being mistaken for weakness. We 
quite agree that it is time to have done with such costly and dubious 
subsidies as we have lavished upon Sher Ali, although we attach far more 
significance than the author does to the passive service rendered to us by 
the Afghan ruler in the Indian Mutiny. 
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Upon the discussion of the various questions of Indian politics mooted 
by the writer it, would be a bad imitation of his example to enter, for they 
need a much fuller statement and a much larger treatment than he has 
bestowed upon them. In many points he may be right, and in many 
more the right may lie between the policy he advocates and that which he 
opposes ; but there is a good deal of human nature in all men, and it is 
not often that a blustering, haughty, or ‘imperial’ policy succeeds in the 
long run, and we shrink from it on all grounds, both political and moral. 
Justice must be maintained and treachery punished ; but to do a wrong 
by either seizing territory or coercing rulers, on the ground that otherwise 
possible injury may by-and-by accrue to us, is neither according to 
Christian principles nor to political wisdom. The ‘Old Punjaubee’ has 
contributed nothing that is likely seriously to affect the course of events, 
but all who are interested in Indian affairs will find it worth their while 
to read his book. 


Purchase in the Church, &c. By ‘Promotion by Merit.’ Letters. 
Reprinted from the ‘Manchester Examiner.’ Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

A more mournful and painful book than this can scarcely be imagined. 

If only one half of its details be true, the traffic in livings in the Episcopal 

Church of England, not only in amount, but in venality and accom- 


panying perjury, is an enormity such as no Church in the history of 


Christendom has ever equalled. It is impossible to question the accuracy 
of these instances—the aggregate of which, 1,400, is one-tenth of the entire 
livings of the Church in the market for sale or barter at the same time— 
for the lists are those of auctioneers who advertise in the papers. ‘The 
writer analyzes these lists, specifies a great number of instances, giving 
the names of places, patrons, and incumbents, the value of the incumbency, 
and the terms of the advertisement. He also pledges himself in the 
columns of the ‘ Manchester Examiner’ to give £50 to the Manchester 
Infirmary if he fails to prove that one-tenth of the livings of the Church 
are in the market for sale and barter, on condition that any one challeng- 
ing his statement will pay a like sum if he fails to disprove it. The 
Bishops of Peterborough aud of Manchester have both been very severe in 
their denunciations of this traffic; but they are also very severe on men 
who, like the writer, use the facts as an argument against the Establish- 
ment, and they compel him to retort with some very unpleasant and un- 
answerable facts. The Bishop of Manchester especially says, ‘ He liked 
to see a person reasonably courageous, but he confessed the audacity of 
the Liberation Society (in making statements) fairly confounded him.’ 
He tries his hand, however, in competition, and hazards the audacious 
statement, ‘ The fact was, there was not the slightest ground for saying that 
the State had endowed the Church with a single sixpence.’ Why we our- 
selves reside in a parish that has for some fifty years paid rates for moneys 
borrowed for the erection of the district church, and it pays them still. If 
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this be not parliamentary endowment, it is as nearly like it as anything 
ean be not to be it. The writer reminds the bishop of £1,100,000 granted 
by parliament to the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty between 18U9 and 
1819; of £1,000,000 in exchequer bills, for building and endowing churches, 
granted in 1818; of half a million more in 1824. The facts are carefully col- 
lected, a wise and measured judgment is passed on them, and a just and 
necessary scorn poured upon practices which must go far to neutralize the 
spiritual influence and to bring into contempt the pretensions of any Church 
that permits them. If it be so, that the only remedy be as terrible as that 
which destroyed American slavery, it is the necessary penalty of genera- 
tions of wrong. We need not cite instances of flagrant abuse. The living 
of Trehaverock, in Cornwall, worth £180 a year, is advertised for sale. The 
advertisement states there is no cure of souls to perform, and no residence 
is required.’ Lord S. G. Osborne, in his evidence before the House of 
Lords, mentions the case of the Rey. Mr. Cox, presented to St. Ewan’s, in 
Cornwall. He was so paralytic that he could not kneel when instituted. 
‘He had to be supported up the aisle by two persons; jelly and wine, or 
wine and water, had to be given him at the reading of the thirty-nine 
articles; and he had to be removed to the inn in a fainting fit.” It was in 
short a scandalous job, and the bishop was powerless. Mr. J. B. Lee, 
secretary to many bishops, says evasions of the law are almost universal, 
and that he knows no instance of a bishop refusing the institution of an 
improper presentee. Mr. Bridge, solicitor, says that when he has refused 
to carry out simoniacal transactions, less scrupulous solicitors have easily 
been found, and that such transactions ‘cover a very large area.’ In 
Scotland, half the livings of the Establishment are saleable, although 
owing to public opinion they cannot always be sold, as in the notorious 
instance of Old Grey Friars, Edinburgh. One in seven of the English 
livings that are saleable are occupied by self-appointed clergymen—owners 
of the advowsons, or right of perpetual appointment. Even the Bishop 
of Peterborough does not propose to touch property in advowsons; he 
ventures only to propose an interdict upon next presentation. Such a 
picture of a Church of Jesus Christ is simply appalling. The marvel is that 
every spiritual man is not compelled to come out of it. We do not wonder 
at the unmitigated scorn with which the writer denounces such a system. 
If this be not a theme for indignant sarcasm as well as for cogent argument, 
what is? Imagine the treatment of such an iniquity by Isaiah or Paul! 


Work about the Five Dials. Macmillan and Co. 


’ Mr Carlyle prefaces this book, which appears anonymously, by a brief 
note. ‘Iam requested,’ he says, ‘to testify that the lady writer of the 
following pages, though anonymous, is a most authentic person, whom I 
have known with esteem and affection ever since her childhood, and that 
I can believe every word of this her narrative to be scrupulously true.’ 
Though it is pleasant to have this distinguished testimony, the work itself 
bears evidences of its genuine character, and of the truth of the extraordi- 
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nary statements put forth therein. No saying is more trite, than that one 
half of the world knows not how the other half lives, yet it is only when 
we come across such experiences as those now published that we fully 
grasp the significance of these familiar words. The Five Dials, in 
Westminster, as a district wherein poverty, vice, and crime seem to 
have full sway, may not inaptly be compared with the district of the 
Seven Dials, in Bloomsbury, of which we have heard so much. The 
writer, who has long been a worker in the Five Dials, publishes this 
book in the hope that sympathy may be elicited and other workers 
drawn into the same field, which certainly has great and pressing need 
for philanthropic recruits. She commences by making references to 
the visiting system, and her observations upon this head are not more 
sensible than necessary. The physical necessities of the suffering poor 
should first receive attention and this, and other matters require the 
greatest circumspection, tact, and industry on the part of those who 
devote themselves to the work. The details furnished in this volume with 
regard to the effects of drunkenness upon the poor are most distressing. 
The author remarks, ‘In one house where I visit, a drunken man threw 
his wife out of the second-floor window—an incident which seems merely 
sensational when introduced into Mr. Jenkins’s book on drunkenness, 
“The Devil’s Chain,” but which is nevertheless strictly true.’ Drunken- 
ness amongst women is peculiarly terrible, and some sad instances of it 
are recorded in these pages. One of the most prolific sources of degrada- 
tion amongst the working classes is the evil of overcrowding, respecting 
which we here find some startling revelations. Many of the dwellings 
of the poor are also villanous in other respects. The story is told of a 
woman who had seen better days—her husband having lost everything by 
failures in the City—being housed in a wretched apartment, and falling 
ill through the bad smell which forced its way in from the outside of the 
house. The landlord would do nothing, but the sanitary inspector, being 
made aware of the circumstances, caused the water-tank, which was under 
an oil and tallow-chandier’s shop, to be emptied. ‘At the bottom were 
found two inches of mud, the decomposing bodies of fourteen rats, a bar of 
soap, candles, and many dead beetles; and from this tank the poor woman 
had to get all the water she used. The inspector said the smell of the 
drains was horrible, and that something must be done; but nothing was 
done before the poor woman became so ill that she was taken to the 
hospital, where she died after a few weeks’ illness.’ Such are the tender 
mercies of the landlords who prey. upon the destitute and the unfortunate. 
The volume is now and then relieved by tender and touching stories of 
devotedness and self-sacrifice on the part of the poor, which seem to lift this 
degenerate human nature of ours into a higher region. We heartily sym- 
pathize with the writer in her strong pleadings in favour of amusements 
and recreation ; and she is undoubtedly right in describing the four great 
obstacles to the elevation of the lower orders as want of education, over- 
crowding, improvidence, and drunkenness. Something is being done to 
check these evils, and the author shows how such efforts may be largely 
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extended, Let the Londoner peruse this little book, and he will rise from 
it in astonishment at the degradation, poverty, and vice which flourish 
luxuriantly at his elbow. 


The Principles of a Time Policy. By R. 8S. Morrar. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


This little work consists of a chapter reprinted from the much larger 
work, ‘ The Economy of Consumption,’ by the same author, of which we 
published a brief notice in our last number. The object of the republica- 
tion is to vindicate the positions and views of the author against numerous 
unfavourable reviewers of his former work, and a preface in reply to the 
criticisms of some of these assailants is prefixed, and an appendix added, 
commenting on certain economical theories of Ricardo and Mill. Although 
we were not among the favourable reviewers of Mr. Moffat’s book, we 
are not included in the list of those to whom he makes reply in the pre- 
face to the work before us. Any inference flattering to ourselves which 
we might, under ordinary circumstances, have drawn from this fact, has 
however been long since rendered hopelessly impossible by a voluminous 
correspondence of a somewhat excited order which Mr. Moffat has ad- 
dressed. to us. The epithets with which he assails us are more emphatic 
than select, and are indeed of a character that would excuse us from 
giving heed to his angry and tedious complaints. We do not dream of trying 
to answer his random and slanderous averments, and we can only wonder 
at the state of mind of the man whose sense of outraged vanity, as an author, 
so overbears all other considerations, that he not only indulges in such 
compliments, but asks us to print a letter full of similar figures of speech 
that would occupy many pages of this review. We can gratify Mr. Moffat 
neither by acceding to his request, nor by retracting the condemnatory 
remarks on his book which it was our duty to make. The head and 
front of our offending in his eyes is that we declared his magnum opus set 
forth in its multitudinous pages no principles. In the obvious sense in 
which we used the expression we regret to say that we feel compelled to 
adhere to it as substantially just. Of course we do not mean there were 
absolutely no economic principles contained in his pages, for in combat- 
ing the views of other writers, Mr. Moffat was often compelled to state 
what they were; but we meant, and still mean to say, that we searched 
in vain for principles of any kind that were the property of Mr. Moffat. 
Happily he enables us, by the reprint of the chapter on a Time Policy, 
to put this matter to an easy test. He calls his latest publication ‘ The 
Principles of a Time Policy,’ and challenges his critics to an issue which he 
has thus himself selected. We are entitled to assume that he puts forth this 
chapter as the peculiar contribution to economical science which his great 
work.contains,. If there are no ‘ principles’ here we scarcely need.look for 
them elsewhere in. his book. Now, unfortunately we are quite unable to 
admit that-his exposition of ‘ A Time Policy’ as a ‘method of settling dis- 
putes between employers and labourers’ sets forth anything that deserves 
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the name of an economic principle. Instead of labourers fighting for more 
wages, Mr. Moffat proposes they should fight for the disposal of their 
time. This may be good or bad advice, and the policy may be sound or 
the reverse, but how it can be called a principle we wholly fail to see. 
Labourers quite as often fight —even now—for time as for wages. In the 
recent strike in Lancashire the alternatives were shorter hours or reduced 
wages, and the labourers fought for the former. Mr. Moffat—we must 
repeat—gives us commonplaces for principles when he does not innovate, 
and when he does his innovations are absurdities or paradoxes. 


Anatomy for Artists. By Joun Marsuatt, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
With 200 Original Drawings by T. 8S. Cursserr. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


This fine work, which might be taken for, and indeed would serve well 
as, a systematic treatise on human anatomy, is nevertheless designed 
strictly for the guidance of higher students in art. The extreme difficulty 
of drawing accurately the human frame, in all its countless positions in 
action and at rest, is well known to the many who haye tried it. Not a 
few of the old masters, who surpassed in the almost equally difficult task 
of drawing drapery, made serious mistakes in relative proportion, as well 
as in the muscular developments of their figures. This was in great 
measure due to the superstitious disfavour in which the scientific examina- 
tion of the human subject was long held. For there is no doubt that, 
although the author says much of artists and anatomists combining their 
efforts towards a common end, not a few of the greatest colourists, as 
Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, did make serious mistakes in posture and pro- 
portion, and that they sometimes show a real ignorance of human 
anatomy. To supply such a want for those whose education or oppor- 
tunities keep them away from the dissecting-room, is the meritorious 
object of the author. 

In his intro duction he dwells on the fact that though man is physically 
an animal, yet he is one more beautiful than other animals. This truth, 
or some may say rather, this sentiment, is expressed in p. 2 in somewhat 
‘ grandiose’ language, and not all, perhaps, will know exactly what is 
meant by animals resembling man ‘in exhibiting axial simplicity, 
serial repetition, and manifold homologies, with contrasts, of parts.’ In 
similar strain we read of ‘a placid generalization of form, a smooth 
negation of underlying structural details ‘‘ being” compatible with a 
certain amount of beauty, sentiment, and grace, and preferable to bring- 
ing such details too near to the surface represented, and too plainly into 
view.’ Such passages perhaps show a slight tendency to what is called 
‘ fine writing,’ which is always a mistake in a scientific book. Neverthe- 
less, the author’s treatment of his subject is both full and painstaking. 
There is hardly a bone or a muscle in the complex human form which he 
has not described or illustrated either by drawing or minute descriptions. 
Of course, the extremely technical nature of the subject makes a great 
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part of the work unintelligible to any but professed experts, and it is just 
possible that a more popular treatment of the subject—a book with less 
of the doctor and more of the artist in it—might have been successfully 
achieved. 

In pp. 180, 181, 185, remarkably beautiful illustrations are given of the 
full-length human skeleton. Their artistic value is greatly enhanced by 
outlines of the normal fleshy integument; indeed, these plates form a 
fine study in themselves. Equally good is the muscular system of the 
man, as shown in action by a full-length figure in p. 253, and the half- 
figures with upraised arms in pp. 350, 351, except that the fore-arm in the 
latter seems to us a trifle too short. Erect figures also showing the 
muscles are given on pp. 422, 423. Throughout, the work is beautifully 
as well as copiously illustrated, 200 original drawings giving an average 
of one woodcut to nearly every other page. The author, as a lecturer for 
more than twenty years in the Government Schools of Design, speaks 
with an authority which few will venture to gainsay. The artist of the 
future ‘ must be scientific.’ This is true; and the author shows himself 
able to lead his audience in the right track to fame. 


The Laws of Therapeutics 3 or, The Science and Art of Medi- 
cine. A Sketch. By Joserpn Kipp, M.D. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 


The great design of this book is to establish the proposition that there 
are laws which should regulate the action of medicines—a knowledge of 
which is the paramount necessity for the physician—constituting, as the 
author puts it, a ‘special key’ to the treatment of any case of disease. 
This, for the physician, is a delightful conception, which, if realisable, 
will give him a kind of potestas clavium, only less enviable than that of 
which the Pontiff boasts. There will be no difference among physicians 
as to the desirability of discovering such laws. The only difference amongst 
them will be, whether Dr. Kidd has either proved their existence, or 
placed the question in a good sound form for further investigation and 
study. And we fear there will be little difference among them on these 
points. The book shows that Dr. Kidd himself is not bound by law in 
his treatment of any particular case, but draws for his guidance from ex- 
perience. He has the reputation of being one of those who try to make 
the best of ‘ both worlds.’ He denounces orthodox medicine, but uses it 
not the less, and shapes his practice very much on its experience. He 
professes to see proofs of a law, which he calls the law of Hahnemann— 
that of similia similibus curantur—and indeed acts upon it with such 
frequency as to make him the favoured consultant of homeopaths and 
homeopathic practitioners ; but finding that many of the most striking 
and valuable actions of medicines do not answer to that law, he has 
formulated another, which he calls the law of Galen. Strange to say, 
this other law of therapeutics is exactly the opposite of Hahnemann’s 
law, and is described by Dr. Kidd as the law of contraria contrariis 
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curantur. To plain people this attempt to find a law, and then finding 
two which contradict each other, will appear very doubtful science. It 
would be far better to confess that the law is not yet discovered, and to 
work away honestly and hard in the accumulation of facts. 

The book will not damage the author as a physician, but it will not 
conduce to his immortality as a therapeutist. It contains a number of 
cases.in which he has succeeded where other physicians, without ‘ the 
special key,’ have failed. Buthis key does not always seem to have been 
at hand, for in many cases he had to try two or three keys before he suc- 
ceeded. And itis to be supposed that any physician with a head upon 
his shoulders—especially one with two opposite and alternative principles 
—in a practice of thirty years, will be able to record such. cases. The 
record here, by the way, would not satisfy any medical society, and is 
often seriously unjust to individuals. It is worthy of notice that the 
author throws overboard the doctrines of dynamisation and dilution. It 
is these, after all, that have so prejudiced scientific and sensible men 
against this therapeutical school. It is to be regretted that in giving them 
up Dr. Kidd did not see his way to further admissions as to the ‘ arbitrary 
conceits and mystical doctrines’ of Hahnemann, which, however, judg- 
ing from the records of his cases, never hinder him using any measures 
suggested by experience. Medicine is a highly difficult art. It is doubt- 
ful whether physicians will ever find a law, or two laws, by which to 
regulate the administration of medicine, any more than we shall find one 
or two laws by which to regulate the administration of food. Be this as 
it may, the conditions of the discovery are not yet complete, and the at- 
tempt to formulate laws is premature and somewhat immodest. 


The Gamekeeper at Home. A Series of Rural Sketches. 
Smith, Elder, and Co.. 

This is really a delightful volume—one which could have been written 
only by a true lover of nature, a genuine sportsman, and, in some sense, 
a naturalist. He has at all events a gift essential to the popular writer in 
natural history, and which naturalists proper only too often lack—the 
power of observing, and of transcribing with a quiet poetic sympathy, 
which imparts colour and grace, but never robs the picture of its essential 
and prosaic truth. It is the cultivation of this faculty which the cram- 
mings of competitive examinations and the rage for mere book-learning 
so decisively tend to discourage. Here we are in the open air: we observe 
once again the same objects and creatures that in our youth we were more 
familiar with, and now behold them with a new interest. All the various 
phases of life as it may be presumed to present itself to the eye of the 
gamekeeper at the different seasons of the year are here very faithfully 
pourtrayed. We wish we had space to give some extracts to show what 
we mean. The quiet of morning; the hush of evening, only broken inter- 
mittently by well-known cries; the various enemies of the gamekeeper ; 
every chapter of the book would tempt us, for its variety and interest are 
almost unlimited. We can only add that, while nowhere technical or 
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inclined to hard science, the book abounds in that kind of refined observa- 
tion, lucid description, and simple, graceful writing, which should do much 
to secure it a place beside such books as White’s Selborne; and surely 
no better fate could we wish it, or give it higher praise. It is another 
instance of the truth that genius will make itself felt in treating of the 
most ordinary and prosaic themes. 


Lucullus, or Palatable Essays, in which are merged The Oyster, 
The Lobster, and Sport and its Pleasures. By the 
Author of the ‘Queen’s Messenger,’ &c. Two Vols. 
Remington and Co. 


These are really a series of gastronomical essays, a little after the style 
of M. Brillat-Savarin, who was recently introduced to the English public. 
But the author lacks the delicacy and point of the French avocat—his 
ease and grace and airy nonchalance. He collects his information with 
great care and from varied points, and he arranges it fairly well; but the 

-penchant for facetiousness is too powerful in him, and his determination 

to be clever and funny becomes at length tedious. Certainly, we did not 
think there was so much to be said concerning oysters and lobsters, 
though we faithfully read the reports on the oyster fisheries, which were 
big enough, and we admire the thoroughness and comprehensiveness 
which the author exhibits. It is clear that, in spite of some rather sus- 
picious touches, he is not sentimental. Witness the following new (gastro- 
nomic) version of the ‘ Babes in the Wood : ’— 

‘ The robin redbreast, instead of being, as people generally suppose, the 
most amiable little bird, is one of the most quarrelsome and pugnacious 
of winged animals, and ornithologists agree in the fact of his loneliness 
being the natural result of his pugnacity. Nevertheless the public generally, 
and many sportsmen in particular, would be horrified at the idea of 
eating arobin. Beitso. I assert that he is a quarrelsome little vaga- 
bond, and ought to be eaten as well as other birds. In fact, I have serious 
thoughts of enticing nine dozen this winter, if it is a hard one (delicate 
touch that !), to my window, and having fattened them to repletion with 
bread-crumbs steeped in cognac, some fine, morning I shall drop a net 
over their agreeable existence, and desire my cook to convert them into a 
salmi. In the mean time let me assure you that their flesh is remarkable 
for a delicate and bitter flavour.’ 

Poor robins! their fate, we fear, is decreed at last. Romance and senti- 
ment have, perhaps, been tender of them too long! Lucullus is really 
smart and readable, and reflects, let us seriously add, none of the bitter 
flavour of the judgment upon the poor robins. 


The Philosophy of War. By James Ram. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
Mr. Ram’s little book, which is written with a good deal of vigour and 
.acuteness, is a practical vindication of ‘ the survival of the fittest’ theory, 
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and a formal avowal of the Gospel of War. Whether it was intended to be 
in any way auxiliary to Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern Policy, we cannot tell. 
One or two indirect eulogies, and its peculiar drift, lead us toimagine that 
it was. Mr. Ram’s philosophy is that the world ought to belong to those 
who can win it by fighting; that all evilis only lesser good, for ‘ good and 
evil are but different degrees of the same thing,’ and ‘all human motives 
taken singly are good.’ ‘Mind is a condition of matter.’ War is only 
incidentally an evil—it has keen the means of the greatest human progress 
—and therefore ‘every child should learn how to be a soldier.’ It is an 
instinct and ordinance of nature that men should fight, nothing tends 
more to human progress, inasmuch as the victor is the strongest, and it 
is best that the weakest should be conquered, if not destroyed. Russia is 
eulogised for her ambition. England and America ought never to have 
separated, but ought to form a great Pan-Anglican fighting nation, so as to 
conquer the world. The best men of a nation should be its fighters. We 
should seek to refine rather than abolish war, for ‘habitual war and fitness 
for war are an integral portion of the conditions of creature advance- 
ment.’ The 400,000,000 of Chinese ought to be dealt with as nature 
intended, for ‘ nature has yet much to do in this respect.’ England ought 
at once to seize Asia Minor, for ‘in matters of territorial possession the 
worthiest is the mightiest.’ We are no advocates of ‘ peace at any price.’ 
War may be a high religious duty, and we are far from denying the half 
truths that lie in Mr. Ram’s paradoxical philosophy ; but moral ideas have 
no place in it, and according to it the gospel of Jesus Christ is the greatest 
heresy ever taught to men, and the angels’ song the greatest twaddle. A 
more utterly pagan book, a book characterized by a more entire absence 
of moral sentiment, has never fallen into our hands. At Home and 
Abroad ; or, First Lessons in Geography. By J. K. Laueuron, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Laughton has succeeded in an unusual degree in 
putting elementary lessons in geography into lucid and interesting forms. 
In a simple, orderly, pictorial way, he describes a country—England, for 
instance—by following the outline of its map, its rivers, its headlands, its 
counties and great towns; and so with the countries of the world, contriv- 
ing to introduce all needful information of an incidental kind. He is 
simple without being puerile, and instructive without being formal. 
Teachers of little folk will find his book a welcome help. Science 
Lectures at South Kensington. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co.) Captain 
Abney lectures on Photography; Professor Stokes on the Absorption of 
Light and the Colours of Natural Bodies, and on Fluorescence; Professor 
A. D. W. Kennedy on the Kinematics of Machinery ; T. J. Bramwell on 
the Steam Engine; Professor G. Forbes on Radiation; H. C. Sorby on 
Microscopes ; J. T. Bottomley on Electrometers; Sydney H. Vines on 
the Apparatus relating to Vegetable Physiology; Professor Carey Foster 
on Electrical Measurement. We cannot even characterize such diversified 
contents of a volume, nor is it necessary. The names of the lecturers will, 
for the most part, be a sufficient intimation of the value of the lectures. 
—-Animals and their Social Powers. Illustrated by Authentic Anecdotes. 
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By Mary Dunn Annrewes. (Griffith and Farran.) A series of anecdotes 
about domestic and farm animals, told in language not so simple as it 
might have been for young children, and intended to illustrate the cha- 
racteristics of these animals. 


x". We greatly regret that in reviewing in our last number the English 
edition of ‘ Halleck’s International Law,’ by Sir Sherston Baker, we did 
injustice to the editor in charging him with inaccuracy. The inaccuracy 
was not with him, since it is certain that Lord Beaconsfield is responsible 
(as Sir Sherston Baker said he was) for the identification of a Congress 
and a Conference. Lord Derby, however, had more than once expressed 
the same view, so that we were right in referring the identification to 
him; but we were wrong in denying the same honour to the Prime 
Minister, and we must, therefore, offer our sincere apologies to Sir Sher- 
ston Baker for having erroneously charged him with error. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


The New Paul and Virginia. By W. H. Mattock, Author of 
‘The New Republic.’ Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Mallock is ready and ingenious, but he sometimes shows a lack of 
the reserve and delicacy that lie near to the finest reverence. It is not 
impossible that he may hurt the sensibilities of some readers, when he 
fancies he is making his finest points against the positivists. In a word, 
he is a writer of great dexterity and mental aggressiveness, which, strange 
as it may seem, his culture only fortifies ; but his invention is not quite in 
proportion to tkese. In the ‘New Paul and Virginia’ undoubtedly he 
makes points; but the main point which alone can justify a satire as 
such, and raise it wholly above the level of a squib, he has not, we think, 
quite made. What we mean simply is that there is scarcely such serious 
relation and proportion of his incident as to make it coherent with itself. 
Here sometimes one is almost tempted to laugh at Paul and Virginia, as 
well as with the author. That we do laugh with him is the greater com- 
pliment to his powers, in one direction. For it must be said that he 
fights against himself, failing properly to subordinate a secondary interest 
to an essential one. But who could without laughing read of Paul’s 
preaching to Virginia on ‘Cosmic Emotions ;’ on the true law of altruism, 
or ‘being all the world to each other;’ or of humanity living in them 
through their appropriation of whatever had been left behind; of the 
microscopic examination of the parasite of the missing link, so fortunately 
found by Professor Paul? Very few, we think. But that result is not 
the only test to be applied in such a case as this, when the question of 
literature is recognized. However, after all is said, Mr. Mallock has a 
provokingly easy way of writing what the crowd of those best able to buy 
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books will read ; and in view of that fact, all we can do is to advise any 
of that class who have not yet read the ‘ New Paul and Virginia’ to pro- 
cure and to read it, for it is distinctly laughable and clever. 


The Troubadours. A History of Provencal Life and Literature 
in the Middle Ages. By Francis Heurrer. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Dr. Heuffer has written with care and with full knowledge of his sub- 
ject, laying out his matter with great regard to clearness and order; but 
on such a theme we miss a little the colour and elevation which might 
have been expected. This is the more unfortunate, that Dr. Heuffer is 
specific in saying that his purpose is to attract learners rather than to 
teach more or less proficient students. ‘In plain language,’ he says in 
his preface, ‘ I wished to write a readable book, and, according to general 
prejudice, such an achievement is impossible on the scientific principle.’ 
He has mixed his methods, and will suffer by it. For popular purposes 
he is not intent enough on the picturesque and striking side of his subject ; 
he does not allow himself enough verge for the play of the lighter 
biographic element; while, in spite of his own resolution, nearly one half 
of his book is purely technical, and, save to close and careful students, is 
certain to appear dry and unattractive. A very elaborate and careful 
analysis of Provencal metres, however necessary, is not likely to attract 
many of the readers he desires to gain. Much more interesting is Dr. 
Heuffer on the origin of the Provencal tongue, and in the striking way 
in which he emphasizes the fact that it may be said to have sprung forth 
at once complete, suffering little or no change during the centuries that it 
flourished. The cause of this unusual stability, he well says, is that the 
Provencal was not, strictly speaking, a living language, used by all and 
for all purposes, but the exclusive speech of an exclusive class, reserved, 
moreover, for the expression of courteous love and chivalry. Herein lies 
the source of the weakness, the wire-drawn refinement, and lack of health 
that generally characterize Provengal literature. It was the outbirth of an 
artificial life, and its morality and whole tendency are artificial. It created 
a world of ideas and manners quite alien to the real one, and retains in- 
terest only from the undoubted influence it had on poetry and literature 
—on the French and Italian literature at their most fruitful periods. It 
is very sad to read in Dr. Heuffer’s book that the husband, who was cer- 
tainly not seldom placed in positions which rendered his authority nil, 
yet found it to be his interest to ‘ adjust little differences arising between 
his wife and her favourite poet.’ Let us hope that this was explained by 
the power of the poet’s satire rather than the insinuating power of his 
song. We wish we could have commanded space to have followed Dr. 
Heuffer in detail through the various instructive chapters of his book. We 
can only afford the space to add that, in spite of some defects, it fills up 
a void in our literature, and may well be recommended to all who wish 
to obtain a generally clear and intelligent view of the subject of which it 
treats. The publishers have certainly made it a beautiful book. 
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French Pictures in English Chalk. Second Series. By the 
Author of ‘The Member for Paris,’ &c. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


We had occasion to comment somewhat unfavourably upon the iast 
work of the author of ‘ The Member for Paris,’ wherein he endeavoured 
to depict Russia and the Russian people; it is with the greater plea- 
sure, therefore, that we recognize the ability and dramatic vigour of these 
sketches. Probably amongst all living English writers there is not one 
who more thoroughly understands the French character than the author , 
of this very interesting volume. His acquaintance with the manners and. . 
customs of the French people is the result of close personal study, and. 
this work bears testimony to his keen and accurate observation. Some of 
his sketches are exceedingly graphic—pictures that do not readily fade 
from the memory. They are imbued with a genuine pathos and a 
thorough knowledge of humanity. One of the most powerful of these 
pictures is that entitled, ‘ lewr-de-Lys : a Story of the Franco-German 
War.’ It is founded on a touching but terrible incident which occurred: 
in connection with the family of the Duc de Bressac, head of one of 
the noblest houses in France. The Duc, whose castle was situate near: 
the town of O——, had an only daughter, superbly beautiful. She had: 
many suitors, amongst them being a cousin. But certain Prussians: 
being quartered upon the proud Legitimist Duc, one of them, an officer 
named Count Leoneizen, fell passionately in love with Mademoiselle de 
Bressac, and his feeling was reciprocated. The French aristocrats, 
though polite to the Germans, hated the conquering race. Mademoiselle, 
however, was saved from great peril by the Count, and in their future 
mutual confidences it transpired that the Prussian officer’s grandfather 
had been expatriated by the French, and subjected to great trials and 
indignities, during the Jena campaign; but some years later, when he 
was sentenced to death for conspiracy, he was preserved by the self- 
sacrifice of the grandfather of Fleur-de-Lys. The love passages between 
the young couple are speedily at an end. The Germans having been 
defeated near Bressac, attacked the Duc’s chiteaw. Conspicuous among 
the assailants for his bravery was Leoneizen, who seemed to bear with 
him some magical charm. He pressed forward at the head of the 
invaders, and dealt destruction around him. The Duc de Bressac fell, 
mortally wounded. Fleur-de-Lys, however, who had been fighting by 
her father’s side, took up his revolver as it fell from his hand. Our 
author shall describe the brief and final scene of the tragedy :— 

‘Pale, and with her lips set, Fleur-de-Lys stepped forward. She 
hesitated a moment, then aimed with her weapon. Frederick Leoneizen 
was scarcely at thirty yards’ distance from her. Her face was flushed, but 
grave and sad. She pressed the trigger. He reeled in his saddle, looked, 
saw who had shot him, then fell. 

‘Before her cousin could stop her, or guess her intention, Fleur-de- 
Lys had sprung on to the window-sill, where she knelt on one knee, her 
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hair streaming, her breast daring the shower of lead. There was the 
remnant of a tricolour flag trailing over the ledge. She seized it, and 
waved it, crying, “ Vive la France! They are falling back!” 

‘The Prussian bugles were sounding the retreat. The French girl heard 
them as she dropped, and she breathed her last amid the triumphant 
sheers of her countrymen, shouting, ‘‘ Victory !”’ 

Another thrilling and powerful story is ‘ Justin Vitali’s Client,” while the 
first in the volume, ‘ L’Empire c’est la Paix,’ is also very entertaining, and 
is charged with covert satire. It is impossible to take up this book, and 
not wish to go through with it. All the sketches are more than ordinarily 
interesting, while the work abounds in clever, vivid, and lifelike touches. 
The author is much more at home here than he was in his previous work, 
*The Russians of To-day.’ 


Tales from the Old Dramatists. By Marmapuxe E. Browne. 
Remingtons. 


Mr. Browne of course acknowledges his indebtedness to Charles Lamb 
for the idea of his book. But inasmuch as Shakespeare was familiar to 
general readers, while the Old Dramatists were not, a corresponding dif- 
ference of treatment was necessary. Mr. Browne has to tell us more 
about both authors and characters, and to attempt the guidance of a 
larger and minuter criticism. He contrives, in short, that his sketches 
shall contain sufficient collateral information about the plays and their 
authors, and, so far as his judgment is adopted, a sufficient critical esti- 
mate of the plot and characters. The idea is a useful one. Reproductions 
such as these seem in fashion just now. Chaucer and Spenser for children, 
Messrs. Blackwood’s classics, &c., are all attempts at popular reproductions. 

The dramas included in Mr. Browne’s work are Otway’s ‘ Venice Pre - 
served ;’ Dryden’s ‘Don Sebastian ;’ Congreve’s ‘Mourning Bride ;° 
Rowe’s ‘Jane Shore;’ Addison’s ‘Cato;’ Moore’s ‘The Gamester ;’ 
Home’s ‘ Douglas ;’ and Young’s ‘ The Revenge.’ 

Mr. Browne has done his work skilfully on the whole. He gives us a 
fair idea of each play, and his criticisms are intelligent and just. We 
would notice more especially his discriminating estimate of Dryden as a 
dramatist. He connects also with his account of each play information 
concerning some of the famous actors who have impersonated its cha- 
racters. We have read Mr. Browne’s book with much interest, and with 
but little inclination to dissent from his judgments. 


The Problem of the Homeric Poems. By Wruu1am D. GEppEs, 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 
Macmillan and Co. 

Professor Geddes writes on this well-worn theme with something of the 
tone of a man who sincerely believes he can finally settle a long-disputed 
question. That he writes as a scholar and a thinker is what we expect 
from the pen of so eminent and so practised a disputant. What we are 
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disposed to think weak points in his essay are, (1) that he assumes 
throughout the great antiquity of the poems he is diseussing; (2) that he 
overlooks the many evidences of modernisms which verbal critics have 
detected in our texts; and (3) that he seems wholly unconscious that 
Pindar, the tragic authors, and the ancient vase-painters do, as a matter 
of fact, almost universally ignore our present texts, and follow other 
accounts which they appear to have undoubtedly received as the ‘ Homer’ 
of their day. Professor Geddes accepts the theory—by no means an im- 
probable one—of Mr. Grote, that the Iliad is based on a more ancient 
Achilleis, or epic on the exploits of Achilles, worked up in much later 
times with the additions and expansions of the Homeride or the rhapso- 
dists. He thinks—which is also very plausible—that the additions to 
the Iliad were made by one hand and mind ; but the novelty of his view 
consists in the theory that the author of the additions to the Iliad was also 
the author of the Odyssey. He has observed, he says (Preface, p. iv.), that 
there is ‘a close connection between the Odyssey and the non-Achillean 
books of the Iliad, and a remarkable convergence of the evidence to asso- 
ciate both of these with the one personal Homer of tradition.’ 
Unfortunately, in treating of a subject so wrapped in the mystery of 
antiquity as the origin and development of the Homeric poems, as every 
theorist has his peculiar views, so he is almost sure to force every fact 
into his service. What Professor Geddes calls the ‘ dual representation’ 
of certain Homeric characters—e.q., the very different aspects for good or 
for evil under which Ajax, Hector, Ulysses, Helen, Menelaiis, appear, both 
_in Homer and in other ancient writers—is easily explained on the view 
that different conceptions of them were taken by different rhapsodists in 
different cities, and that some inconsistency, or at least variety, in the 
treatment is the natural result of later compilations and recensions. The 
view is too limited, that what A left undone in the one poem was com- 
pleted by B, who was also the author of the other poem. It is not, of 
course, an impossible view ; but it is not in itself a very probable one, 
unless, which we certainly do not think, the proofs are almost overwhelm- 
ingly conclusive. The author divides the Iliad into ‘ Achillean’ and 
‘Ulyssean’ books, reserving the title ‘ Odyssey’ for the poem properly so 
called. And throughout his work he gives lists of words or phrases which 
occur so many times in the one and so many times in the other category 
—a laborious and painstaking process, but one hardly sufficient to esta- 
blish the truth of his theory. Long lists have, in like manner, been made 
out of the genuine archaic words of the primitive ‘Homer ;’ of the nu- 
merous and characteristic vocabulary of Ionia in the time of Herodotus ; 
of Attic, or even post-Attic, assimilations ; and, lastly, of imitative, or 
‘pseudo-archaic’ words, foisted into the texts as genuine, but in all pro- 
bability the figments of much later times. But these lists have not in 
the least influenced Professor Geddes, nor caused him to have any doubt 
of the genuineness or the antiquity of the texts. Neither then, as it 
seems to us, can any safe inferences be drawn from the fact that the 
Homeric Zeus is at one time the god of thunder and lightning, at another 
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of moral relations and providential ordering. Such differences only show 
that in the older substratum there is a predominance of the primitive 
element-worship, while indications of a more advanced and philosophic 
conception of the gods pervade the later portions of the poems. 

The reasonings and inferences of Professor Geddes are often extremely 
subtle, and they are not to be hastily dismissed, much less hastily rejected. 
But though always ingenious and, in the aggregate, of weight, they are 
separately, for the most part, unconvincing. For example, arguments 
derived from the frequent mention of the dog and the horse can hardly 
be trusted, since every long poem, still more two long poems, abound- 
ing with allusions to both, must present them under very varied aspects. 
Professor Geddes would argue thus: The savage dog occurs only in the 
early (or Achillean), the domestic dog only in the later. There, he says 
(p. 223), ‘we seem to have passed into a new zone of feeling regarding 
the dog.’ To these two subjects, horse and dog, the author has devoted 
two whole chapters, xv. and xvi., or not less than twenty-four pages, and 
to these he adds an ‘epilogue’ of seven pages more. The treatise, on 
the whole, seems to us somewhat deficient in what we may call hard 
facts—facts of language, for instance—and too replete with ingenious 
subtleties. While nothing in the work strikes us as wholly unsatisfactory 
or improbable, so neither do we find much that is plainly convincing. 
Any Homeric theory may be supported by some arguments. Many are 
quite convinced that the ‘solar theory’ is the true one; some think 
Homer was a person, some that he was only a name, and a represen- 
tative of a poetic school. Professor Geddes’ theory, in his own words, is 
this ; ‘that a poet, who is also the author of the Odyssey, has engrafted 
on a more ancient poem, the Achilleid, splendid and vigorous saplings of 
his own, transforming and enlarging it into an Iliad, but an Iliad in 
which the engrafting is not absolutely complete, where the “sutures” 
are still visible.’ Nothing can be proved; but scholarship is advanced, 
and thinking and reasoning are incited, by such thoughtful essays as the 
present one. 


Maemillan’s Literature Primers. Greek Literature, by Pro- 
fessor JeBB; Homer, by the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone; 
and English Grammar Exercises, by Dr. R. Morris and 
H. C. Bowen, M.A. 


Of course so vast a subject as ‘Greek Literature is not easily con- 
densed into 165 duodecimo pages of tolerably large print, but Professor 
Jebb writes as an author quite familiar with all its bearings, and 
therefore well able to {select and epitomize. The work is arranged in 
paragraphs with conspicuous headings; and the style, though evidently 
adapted to the capacities of younger students, is nevertheless clever, 
scholarly, and by no means common-place. The author lays it down 
as an admitted fact that ‘ the Greeks were the first people who tried 
to make reason the guide of their social life.’ If this is so, one may well 
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wonder at the greatness of those earlier nations which, like the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, did not make reason their guide; and we are tempted to 
ask how it came to pass that they went on so well on the whole without 
it. As one proof of his assertion, he quotes the number of independent 
Greek polities. But these also show the prime weakness of the Greek 
character, their adherence to caste, their fondness for special and local 
institutions, and their non-recognition of any common national bond. 
Another proof he finds in the Greek books; but, as we have not the same 
amount of Egyptian or Assyrian literature, we are hardly in a position to 
judge. Still the proposition seems generally true. Mind is conspicuous 
in everything Greek, and their earnest inquiry into the causes of things 
is shown in the speculations of the early philosophers. 

Professor Jebb entertains no doubt at all that the Greeks knew the art 
of writing, through the Pheenicians, in very early times. He makes no 
distinction, however, as he should have done, between pen-and-ink 
writing on skins or papyrus, of which it is probable that Herodotus was 
the earliest specimen on any large scale, and incised inscriptions on 
stone or metal, none of which, he says, ‘can be put earlier than about 
B.c. 700.’ Whether any Greek writing now exists earlier than the age of 
Pisistratus, or about B.c. 550, may be, and is, seriously doubted. We 
read with some misgiving the heading of Chapter ii., ‘ The Homeric Iliad 
and Odyssey, 940-950 B.c.’. Has Professor Jebb fully realized the critical 
difficulties of recognizing anything like the existing versions of those 
poems in any writers earlier than Plato, B.c. 400? Before that time all 
epic poems on Troy were promiscuously attributed to ‘Homer.’ It is 
no use in the present age of careful inquiry to tell us that ‘the Odyssey 
was probably composed about 890.’ This is a mere guess, of no literary 
value; and we think that, like the hackneyed statement which has 
come to us on but small authority, ‘the Iliad and Odyssey were first 
written down by the commission of Pisistratus,’ it should have been put 
forward with less confidence. The learned author must be well aware 
that these are statements which many scholars entirely decline to accept. 
We remark, too, his interpreting (after Mr. Grote, we suppose) é 
bxoBorje ‘from an authorized text,’ in the time of Solon. The phrase 
more probably means ‘in parts,’ and refers to the rhapsodists delivering 
certain passages in succession, so as to form. a continuous narrative, which 
is against, instead of in favour of, the theory of a written Homer. 

On p. 102 Professor Jebb confounds the Noyoypgdor, who really wrote 
their compositions, with the earlier \oyorooi, who composed historical 
stories, but probably recited them orally from memory. It was for 
this very reason that the earliest Ionian philosophers composed in verse. 
On pp. 14, 15, he overstates the case when he tells us that Herodotus 
‘assumes as a matter of course that the art of writing had been perfectly 
familiar to the Greeks for many centuries before his time,’ and that he 
‘everywhere takes for granted the very old use of writing.’ The very 
first sentence in Herodotus goes far to show that he was the first to put a 
continuous history into writing. The account of the origin and political 
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influence of the Greek stage in Chapteri. Part ii. is excellent, and abounds 
with thoughtful and original remarks. 

Mr. Gladstone's ‘ Homer’ reproduces, as might be expected, the results 
of the author's speculations and inquiries as given to the public in his 
well-known books and articles on the subject. It is true that he also 
asswmes, rather than endeavours to prove, the great antiquity of the 
Homeric poems ; but he is mainly concerned with their literary character, 
as illustrating what he conceives not to be an ideal, but a genuine account 
of the lives, morals, arts, and policy of the primitive Greeks a thousand 
years before the Christian era. This study he happily terms ‘Homer- 
ology ;’ and he guards his deductions at the outset by saying that the 
‘ Homeric question has really no basis of historic certainty,’ but contains 
or suggests such propositions only as are ‘ rationally deducible from the 
study of the text.’ 

Mr. Gladstone contends that Homer (assuming, what he never seems 
to doubt—his personal existence) was not an Asiatic Ionian, but an 
Achaian of European extraction. We cannot here discuss so wide a 
question, but Mr. Gladstone has the respectable authority of Aristarchus 
and the modern scholar G. Corbet for believing Homer to have been an 
Athenian. He rejects the theory of Wolf that the Iliad is a compilation 
by some unknown hand from earlier ballads, and he upholds the unity 
of the poem in spite of its many well-known minor discrepancies and 
inconsistencies. Indeed, what he calls the * Wolfian attack ’"—the ‘ serious 
attack ’--he meets, somewhat cavalierly, by the questionable assump- 
tion that, even if not written, such long poems could have been 
orally preserved unmixed with any of the countless epic poems which we 
know to have co-existed from very early times. But to prove this he 
merely tells us that ‘there seems to be no room for doubt that, the 
power of recollection would be found adequate to the office.’ Then he 
invents the theory—one of little inherent probability—of the extrava- 
gances of rival rhapsodists being corrected by collation, and by the am- 
bition to be preferred as the reciters of the genuine Homer. Thus he 
thinks ‘ the Survival of the Fittest’ was a kind of natural law, sufficient 
to account for the preservation of an Iliad and an Odyssey from B.c. 1000 
to the present day—the fact itself being, as we have said, a mere as- 
sumption, wholly destitute of proof. 

Chapter iii. is headed ‘ History,’ and Mr. Gladstone ‘sees no reason 
to doubt that the Trojan war is historic.’ Tor the ‘solar’ origin of 
the Homeric legends he evinces no sympathy, and, indeed, he does: 
not show that he has ever seriously considered the evidences for it. 
Chapters iv. and v. on Cosmology and Geography are very interesting, 
and prove how deeply and thoughtfully he has investigated the subject. 
On the mythology again (Chap. vi.) he is perfectly at home, and it is not 
too much to say that the distinguished author has made this province 
peculiarly his own, and has done more, in his former works, than any 
living writer in defining the true positions and relations of the Homeric 
gods. But that Achilles, the offspring of Thetis, was the sun rising in 
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might and glory out of the ocean, and that Ulysses was the setting sun, 
returning to his home in the east after a descent into the under-world, 
are interpretations that have no attractions for Mr. Gladstone, though 
there is obviously very much to be said in favour of such views. 
On the whole this little manual is full of interest. It contains a large 
body of literary matter, ably and logically arranged and condensed. 
Every writer on Homer, no doubt, has his favourite theory, and Mr. 
Gladstone undoubtedly holds one that commands acceptance with many 
literary people, if not with the somewhat limited school of first-class 
verbal critics. 

‘English Grammar Exercises’ treats of the methods and the use of 
teaching grammar, which the author rightly remarks ‘ is itself a science.’ 
Its use, apart from the habitual accuracy it gives us both in speaking and 
in writing, is to encourage the faculties of arranging, observing, and 
noting the facts and phenomena of familiar speech. It is a mental dis- 
cipline in itself; but hcw to observe requires such instructions as to 
method as the present manual can justly claim to have presented clearly 
and logically to young students of grammar. ‘The plan of the work is to 
explain and illustrate seriatim the ‘ parts of speech,’ with numerous and 
well-chosen sentences for illustration at the end of each section. Separate 
chapters on ‘ phrases,’ ‘ sentences,’ ‘ analysis,’ and ‘ syntax,’ complete this 
useful little work, which only extends to 107 pages. 

Professor Wilkins’s ‘ Roman Antiquities’ is also a well-arranged treatise, 
explaining in a clear and lively way the domestic life and dwellings, the 
family relations, the public and political life, and the religion of that 
wonderful nation. We need not observe that some of these subjects, 
the two last-named especially, have exercised the genius and research of 
the greatest scholars, and that to epitomize the accumulated knowledge of 
the present age is a task extremely difficult to execute. Professor Wilkins, 
however, has produced an excellent work, and the fifth chapter, on The 
Roman’s Public Life, if well studied, will save many a reference to larger 
works on Roman antiquities. His remark, if true, is curious, that Jupiter 
and Vesta are the only two divinities which the Greeks and Romans had 
derived from their common ancestors; though how far such beings as 
Hercules and Aisculapius really differ from their Greek representatives 
of nearly the same name is probably open to doubt. They are like the 
varieties which plants and animals always assume by being transferred to 
another climate and soil. As the translator of Curtius’s great work on 
Greek Etymology, Professor Wilkins is able in all cases to give the 
soundest and safest etymologies of names to which modern comparative 
science has attained. Thus, in p. 52 he tells us the true meanings of a 
great many familiar names, such as Nero, Cicero, Cato, Cesar, Flaceus, 
&e. He has produced on the whole an excellent and accurate manual on 
an extensive and very difficult subject. 
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Dr. Johnson : his Friends and his Critics. By Grorcr Birx- 
BEcK Hint, D.C.L., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
Samuel Johnson. By StepHen. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Hill’s volume is so good, so informing, and so full of discerning 
enthusiasm for his subject, that we very much regret he did not take the 
trouble to recast more thoroughly the various papers which compose it. 
These were contributed at various times to the ‘ Saturday Review,’ ‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’ and other journals. Dr. Hill’s work is certainly not the 
outcome of any sudden itch to give forth a fresh estimate of the great 
lexicographer, but the result of long and careful studies and researches ; 
very natural indeed in a member of Johnson’s college at Oxford, Pem- 
broke, but not such as any man that was not gifted with the kind of 
genius which is patience would be inclined to undertake. The first 
chapter, ‘ Oxford in Dr. Johnson’s Time,’ is one of the most admirable 
summaries of the kind we have ever read—doubly admirable here, as 
forming so fitting and illustrative an introduction to his work, which is 
very complete and thorough. Dr. Hill has not only treasured up old 
contemporary scraps about Johnson, and has read largely in the memoirs 
of the period, but he has exhaustively examined the less attractive arrays 
of college registers and Battel books, and has been fully rewarded for his 
industry. He is able, not only to prove that in several minor matters 
Carlyle and Macaulay were wrong and gave wrong impressions, but that 
both erred on points of essential importance in reference to facts that 
bear directly on Johnson’s intellect and character. Dr. Hill demonstrates 
conclusively that Macaulay had no ground whatever for his assertion that 
Dr. Johnson regarded travel with aversion, putting before us instances in 
which Johnson had laid down, with evident anticipations of pleasure, 
journeys on the Continent, which, however, he was never able to under- 
take. That Macaulay should have so erred is the more remarkable, in 
that Johnson, in several places in his essays, speaks of travel as one of 
the very best means of informing and broadening the mind. Mr. Carlyle, 
in contesting Macaulay’s positions, is proved to have exalted Boswell’s 
position as hero-finder by lowering the position which Johnson had 
obtained at the time when the two first became acquainted. It is all 
very fine for Mr. Carlyle to picture the ‘poor, rusty-coated scholar’ in 
Temple Lane being discovered by this bag-cheeked young gentleman of 
means ; but Dr. Hill clearly, proves that in the year of their first acquaint - 
ance, 7.e., 1763, Dr. Johnson was already at the head of the literary world. 
‘ The poor rusty-coated scholar ’—save in the most literal sense, that Dr. 
Johnson was really indifferent to dress—is thus proved to be a myth, a 
pure creation of Mr. Carlyle’s active dramatic faculty, precisely as the 
‘raw-boned servitor’ of Pembroke College, who could not get enough to 
eat, had already been proved to he so. In a-word, Dr. Hill has shown 
that both Macaulay and Carlyle cannot help being guilty of gross exag- 
gerations, and that after a certain theory of a character has been formed 
in their minds, they are capable of distorting or ignoring the plainest 
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facts. If Dr. Hill’s book had only been a little more artistic in form, it 
would have been one of the most attractive of books. As it is, it is very 
readable, being rich in fact and anecdote; and it is certainly essential to 
every English library that aims at the least completeness, in order to sup- 
plement and to correct some of our greatest writers. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s little volume—which is the first of a new series on 
‘English Men of Letters’—is more valuable for its analysis of Johnson’s 
mind and character and its criticism than for its biographic element. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has in this department availed himself of what lay nearest 
his hand, skilfully boiled it down, and neatly served it up. He is very 
fair and honest, and is of course greatly taken with the manly English- 
ness of Johnson’s mind, though assuredly he fails to penetrate to the 
psychological drift and bearing of Dr. Johnson’s superstitious tendencies. 
For a handbook there is, perhaps, in this volume, a little too much effort 
after philosophy, but it fills a vacant place, and will no doubt be found 
useful by many. Mr. Leslie Stephen is far from guiltless of misquotations 
and slips of the pen, some of which will be—especially to those whom 
Professor Blackie would call humorous and social Secots—very laughable. 
Rab and Allan would not have gone far to see ‘ Willie brew his peck o’ 
maut,’ though to pree it had powerful attractions. 


Sir Walter Scott. By R. H. Hurrox. Macmillan and Co. 


This is the second of the series of ‘ English Men of Letters,’ and it 
must certainly be regarded as a remarkably successful effort exhaustively 
to combine biography and criticism in comparatively limited space. Mr. 
Hutton has, as he puts it, ‘boiled down Lockhart,’ very artistically com- 
bining with his facts some delicate and penetrating glimpses into the 
genius and personality of the great romancer. In dealing with such a 
man as Scott—who combined with certain elements more common to the 
man of action than to the poet, a vein of pure romance, and who was 
certainly more of a romancer than a poet—it was inevitable that Mr. 
Hutton’s general tendency in criticism should bewray him. It is the 
attempt to ‘fix up’ in a single term or two the whole attributes of his 
subject, however subtle andinvolved. Now Scott, though on the surface he 
seemed one of the simplest of men, was one of the most subtle as respects 
his influence. One of the most healthy-minded, and in one respect 
objective of men, he was the reviver in our country of the medievalism 
which in its ecclesiastical relations has often tended to be so morbidly 
active, self-analyzing, self-assertive, and mischievous. We remember 
once in these pages saying that to reconcile this side of Scott’s influence 
with what Principal Shairp called the Homeric element in him, would 
come near to presenting the true critical characterization of Scott. Mr. 
Hutton in some happy passages has come near to this, and we were so 
pleased to read these that we readily forgave him for some rather narrow 
remarks about Scott’s retreat from the problems that so torment us. 
We cannot expect everything even from the greatest genius; and we 
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could not help feeling frequently that if Mr. Hutton would use full stops - 


more frequently it would make his writing more pleasant to read, 
especially in such a piece as this. We thank him for this worthy tribute 
to Scott, which sufficiently qualifies Carlyle, and yet does not run too far to 
the other extreme. Mr. Hutton has tried to hold the balance even, and 
if Scotchmen should feel that there are points in Scott to which he has 
hardly done justice, that is only what might be expected in any case ; 
though Scott’s world-significance is as distinctive as his Scottish ‘ fighting 
clanism.’ 


Gibbon. By J. C. Morrison. Macmillan and Co. 

This is the third of Messrs. Macmillan’s series of ‘ English Men of 
Letters.’ It is little to say that Mr. Morrison has executed his somewhat 
trying task in a manner worthy of the author of the ‘ Life of St. Bernard.’ 
Beyond this, he has shown great insight into character, he writes with much 
clearness, and has a decided gift for proportion. In many ways Gibbon 
is an unattractive subject for the biographer, although in some respects he is 
very interesting to the critic. In both relations Mr. Morrison shows him- 
self to be a man of considerable resources and refined tact. Only in one 
single point would we be inclined to quarrel with him. But that would 
involve a long statement, and we must let it pass till some other oppor- 
tunity presents itself for discussing it. 


Goethe. By A. Haywarp. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 


This is the third of the series of ‘ Modern Classics,’ and in some respects 
it is the best. Though Mr. Hayward is not a master of style, he can be 
pleasantly easy and is richly anecdotic. His life-long study of Goethe has 
been careful and thorough, and he has not missed anything of substantial 
importance in recent Goethe literature, unless it may be some curious and 
incisive passages in Karl Gutzkow’s ‘ Dionysius Longinus.’ His analysis 
is not very subtle, and he makes no endeavour to penetrate the secret of 
Goethe's singular individuality, but he perceives certain weak points in 
the moral man, which he denies can have had any good effect on the 
artist, and he is very plain in his dissents from the hero-worship of Mr. 
Carlyle and Mr. G. H. Lewes. In this respect we particularly welcome 
Mr. Hayward’s little volume, for it is evident to us that there is much 
need for a well-directed reaction against the excessive Goethe worship 
which these two gentlemen have done so much to initiate and to uphold. 
On the comparative merits of Goethe’s works Mr. Hayward has not much 
that is new to say, and we think he is, from his own standpoint, wrong in 
so implicitly following Mr. Lewes in condemning the second Faust and 
‘Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre ;’ but he tells the story of the life well, 
and sometimes indicates points which he is not daring enough thoroughly 
to follow out—indeed, to follow them would, in one point of view, be risky. 
We have read the little volume with much interest, but certainly with no 
enhanced respect for Goethe as a man, pace Mr. Carlyle’s unqualified 
praise of him as possessing ‘ true wisdom, not only as a writer, but as a 
man.’ 
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The Folk-lore of China, and its Affinities with the Aryan and 
Semitic Nations. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D.  Triibner 
and Co. 


Dr. Dennys has here collected a series of articles contributed to the ‘China 
Review,’ the aim of which is to specify Chinese popular superstitions, and 
to point out their affinities with similar superstitions of the West. He 
scarcely need apologise for the existence of such; their currency in any 
nation is only a question of degree. We have not so long outgrown our 
own practical beliefs in witchcraft, the king’s evil, and other ignorances, 
to be able to regard similar notions among the Chinese with anything like 
superciliousness. Superstition is but ignorant belief in the supernatural, 
and is characteristic of all spiritual natures. The most advanced are not 
entirely delivered from it. A not very flattering catena might be made by 
an intelligent Chinese from many forms of Christian worship among our- 
selves, to say nothing of the lingering superstitions of our peasantry. We 
must leave it to ethnologists to say what evidence of common origin is to 
be derived from common forms of folk-lore. The great work of Gubernatis, 
Mr. Gill’s legends of the South Sea Islands, Mr. Ralston’s researches into 
Scandinavian folk-lore, and many other works, are amply supplying 
materials for comparative mythology and folk-lore. Obviously there are 
common causes in human nature for closely-allied forms of superstition. 
Some, however, are so peculiar and complex that it is almost impossible 
to resist the conviction that they never had a common origin, either by 
accidental contact or from a common root. Many instances of the former 
are given by Gubernatis, and some are to be found in Dr. Dennys’ book : 
the use of the wedding-ring, for instance, and the ideas associated with it; 
also many marriage customs enumerated by Dr. Dennys. The common 
notions of lucky and unlucky days and numbers, portents and omens, 
auguries from the flight of birds, &c., are innumerable. Every page of 
Dr. Denny’s book contains instances, and tempts reference. We can say 
only that he has classified his long enumeration, and that under each head 
—Portents, Charms, Ghosts, Witchcraft, Elves and Fairies, Serpents, 
Fables, &e.—will be found particulars of curious and suggestive interest. 

For obvious reasons we have hitherto been far more ignorant concerning 
such things in China than in almost any other country. But more has 
been done than is generally known, especially by missionaries like Dr. 
Medhurst, Dr. Legge, Mr. Edkin, Dr. Hitel, and others; while European 
scholars, like Max Miiller and Gubernatis, have made valuable use of the 
materials so supplied. Dr. Dennys’ book is not only full of curious in- 
terest to the general reader, but of valuable material for the ethnological 
philosopher. 
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Bengaliana: a Dish of Rice and Curry, and other Indigestible 
Ingredients. By Cuunper Durr. Calcutta: 
Thacker, Spink, and Co. 

A Vision of Sumeru, and other Poems. By SHosHer CHUNDER 
Dutt, Justice of the Peace, Calcutta. Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink, and Co. 

The writer of these curious sketches is a Hindoo in the Indian Civil 
Service, and incidentally he tells us that some of them were first published 
thirty-three years ago. Their literary merit is considerable. They are 
skilful in construction, and fluent and vivacious in style. The writer has 
a large knowledge of classical English literature, which supplies him with 
frequent quotations and allusions. As an English magazine writer he 
would take no mean place. But Englishmen will be interested in his 
sketches chiefly for the light which they throw upon native feeling to- 
wards English rule, and especially towards English administrators. The 
first and longest of the pieces, entitled ‘Reminiscences of a Kerami’s 
Life,’.is autobiographical, and gives an account of the writer’s introduc- 
tion to, and early experiences in, government service, which passes into 
a series of amusing and clever reminiscences and characterizations of 
prominent Indian officials. Quotation is impracticable. We can only 
say that they are done with much shrewdness and ability, and with a 
good deal of caustic wit and fearlessness, slightly tinged, however, with 
the conceit and confidence which sometimes characterizes Orientals who 
have received a good English education, and which frequently takes the 
form of self-complacent dogmatism. Thus, an educated Syrian once came 
to the writer of these lines to talk over his religious difficulties and scep- 
tical. tendencies relative to Christianity. Among other impracticable 
positions, he coolly insisted that his Greek Testament was a different one 
from the writer’s. The story entitled ‘Shunkin’ is a tale of the Indian 
Mutiny, and throws much interesting light upon its causes in native 
feeling. Its hero is Nana Sahib, and its chief scene Cawnpore. The 
writer believes Nana to have escaped into Nepaul, and he pourtrays—we 
fear-only too truly—the haughty bearing and unscrupulous licentiousness 
and violence of some English functionaries. The affecting episode of the 
suicide at Soorajpore, if not a literal fact, is, we fear, a typical story. We 
have, however, we trust, done something since then to discourage upstart 
haughtiness and to repress official oppression. Many illustrations of the 
effect. of English hauteur are afforded in both the personal reminiscences 
and the story. ‘There is, however,.a vast amount of suppressed resent- 
ment and needless alienation even yet. A series of sketches of Times of 
Yore—scenes from the ancient history of India—beginning with Alexander 
the Great, and showing wide and careful historic and legendary reading, 
make up the volume. It is full of interest, and in its get-up is creditable 
to the Calcutta house that has produced it. Knowledge such as the 
author has attained cannot fail to issue in large consequences to India, 
both social and religious. 
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The poems evince a good deal of poetic feeling. Both in the narrative 
and the sentiment the conception is poetic, and the topics aré well chosen 
for poetic treatment. The principal poem represents a council of the 
Hindoo gods in Sumeru—-which is the principal heaven of the Purans— 
called by Brahma, to consider the causes and remedies of the cessation 
of earthly worship. Pavana, the Mercury of the Hindoo mythology, 
visits the earth to ascertain its causes. ‘The poet describes what he sees 
in Hindoo temples, and contrasts with them the worship of the Christians. 
He reports that Jesus and Christianity have superseded the old gods, and 
the poem ends with the banishment of the latter to hell; the author being 
evidently an ardent Christian. The defect of the writer is in poetic art. 
We do not so greatly wonder at his lack of a nice sense of the meaning 
and value of words, and especially of synonyms; a less excusable defect is 
that of rhythm. The chief poem is in octosyllabie verse ; but not only 
are syllables added or left out at convenience, but iambic lines are ex- 
changed for trochaic lines, and little respect is paid to accent, so that it is 
almost impossible to read the poem aloud. Itis like walking on a bad 
road, and stumbling over a stone or stepping into a hole every few steps. 
We began to mark the defective lines both in measure and rhyme, but 
they really occur on every page, so that they are not accidental slips— 
they indicate a radical defect of ear. Still the fact is a striking one that 
a Hindoo should have published a volume of poems of so high a degree 
of excellence as is here attained. Indian Ballads, Lays of Ancient Greece, 
Miscellaneous Poems, a Prize Poem, and a couple of political squibs make 
up the volume. 


Lights on the Way: some Tales within a Tale. By the late 
J. H. Anexanper, B.A. With an Explanatory Note by 
H. A. Pace, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey,’ &c. Chatto 
and Windus. 

This unassuming little volume contains much original and sterling 
criticism. The style is here and there uncouth, evidencing the unprac- 
tised literary hand; but the thoughts are frequently very striking, while 
there is an independence of tone about the whole which is very refreshing. 
From Mr. Page’s Note we gather that the book was ‘ set up’ and printed 
some years ago, but that its publication never took place. After twelve 
years the work was re-submitted to the present editor, who found in it so 
much that was suggestive, together with so many real and truthful touches, 
that he strongly advised its publication. In the wisdom of this decision 
all who read the volume will agree. It undoubtedly does pourtray certain 
phases of thought which are daily becoming more common, and when we 
have made all..deductions from the various opinions of Mr. Alexander 
which may appear erroneous, much is still left that will be found 
fresh, valuable,.and interesting. One of the cleverest papers in the 
work is that entitled, ‘What English Poetry owes to Dante,’ in which 
Mr, Alexander. demonstrates a close .acquaintance with other Italian 
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poetry besides Dante’s, as well as a thorough knowledge of that of 
Chaucer and Spenser. But the portions of the volume to which readers 
will most eagerly turn, will in all probability be those dealing with great 
English writers of our own day. And here it will be found that Mr. 
Alexander, while an admirer of Carlyle, Tennyson, and George Eliot, 
does not scruple to enlarge upon the defects in these writers which are 
either ignored or touched upon gingerly by the chief of our living critics. 
With regard to George Eliot, Mr. Alexander advances the idea that her 
degeneration of style (noticeable more particularly in her last two novels) 
is traceable to the triumph of certain purely scientific, or rather material- 
istic, dogmas. There is certainly a remarkable difference between the 
eold, negative philosophy of ‘ Middlemarch,’ and the happy, healthful 
morality of ‘Adam Bede.’ With regard to Mr. Carlyle, the writer 
says that, in his philosophy, ‘ ‘‘the dim common populations” are really 
not of much account, save as grist to be ground in the great crank of 
some heroic struggler. This attitude of mind is utterly alien from true 
philanthropy or Christian work, however effectively Mr. Carlyle may have 
here and there used his imaginative pictures.’ Again: ‘Each.of Mr. 
Carlyle’s heroes is a new but less noble Orpheus, compelling men, like 
stocks and stones, to harmony.’ There is truth in these and other repre- 
sentations of Mr. Carlyle’s philosophy, though of course they do not exhaust 
its whole purport and value. Respecting Tennyson, of whom albeit he is 
much enamoured in certain aspects, Mr. Alexander maintains that he 
exhibits the English poetical wave in retrogression, and that ‘it were 
indeed difficult to say how far Alfred Tennyson has lost by dwelling in the 
Arthurian period so much and so exclusively as he has done.’ It will be 
seen from the brief references we have been able to make to this volume, 
that it is by no means a specimen of the average criticism now current. 
The writer says some unpopular things, but he says them cleverly. Our 
readers should turn to the work for themselves. 


Hilda among the Broken Gods. By the Author of ‘ Olrig 
Grange,’ &c. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 


This is a poem of remarkable power; and if its finish in separate parts 
had been but equal to its power, it migat have ranked as a masterpiece of 
its class. The author has keen discernment into the currents of present- 
day thought and belief; he scrutinizes sharply the motives that play 
around dogmatic forms, and invalidate themselves through the protective 
air they assume ; and he has the rare gifts of psychologic discrimination and 
of dramatic conception and realization. But his poem would have been 
more efficient ifit had undergone thorough pruning and revisal; the more 
so, that he has adopted something of the Browningesque principle in the 
attempt to exhibit the ‘leading facts of the case’ through the mental 
medium of several of the characters. The intention is good, but the 
execution is sometimes imperfect. It is rough—occasionally it would ap- 
pear to be so of set design—and lacks concentration in many parts. Claud 
Maxwell, the poet, is presented to us with considerable force. He falls in 
love with and marries Hilda, but the fuller sympathy that should come 
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with married life does not come. He at least mourns over her lack of 
true appreciation of his purposes, for, as he believes, she thinks more of the 
guineas he can gain by his poems than of the poems themselves ; while she, 
feeling the lack of full sympathy, is ready to yield herself too readily to out- 
side influences—Revivalism, High Churchism, &c. Bat what does most at 
first to widen the breach is the visit paid to them by a former school- 
fellow of Hilda, Winifred Bertram, a schemer and materialist. Her con- 
fession, or self-portraiture, contains some of the most original writing in 
the book. She delights to sow discord, and to ‘sound the stops’ of both 
husband and wife. When she is got rid of, certainly not too soon, Hilda 
is attracted by a revivalist to whom Claude cannot be brought to show 
any favour, and owing to Claude’s lack of hospitality he is killed by 
lightning. This prepares the way for Hilda to throw herself among the 
High Church workers, und because of the lack of home sympathy, and 
consequent unhappiness, she secretly prepares and goes away as one of a 
sisterhood to the East, with the hope that absence may bring a better 
understanding. But she never does return, dying out there at her post of 
ministration. The poem contains much fine thought, and shows through- 
out the deepest penetration into present-day tendencies in belief or no 
belief. Some very beautiful and spirited lyrics relieve the narratives ; and 
it may claim, in spite of its defects, to rank as a most original production 
of genius. 


Poems and Ballads. (Second Series.) By Autaernon C. 
Swinsurne. Chatto and Windus. 


This series of ‘Poems and Ballads’ has little in common with the 
former one. It is more varied, and at the same time more sedate, if we 
may be allowed the phrase. If the somewhat perverse, though brilliantly 
executed, translations from Villon—some lines of which cannot be pre- 
sented even by Mr. Swinburne in their integrity—had been kept back, there 
would have been little for the most exacting to find fault with. And the 
presence of these poems here is the more to be regretted in that they jar 
with the prevailing tone. Passing over the first piece—a somewhat over- 
strained echo of departing paganism in a line which Mr. Swinburne has 
certainly already surpassed—we come on ‘In the Bay,’ a most masterly 
piece of rhythm, in which the poet apostrophises the spirit of Marlowe. 
The most notable poems after that are certainly not the towrs de force of 
ingenuity in Sestinas, Ballades, and so on—for some of these bear very 
evident traces of effort, and notably the ‘ Ballade of Dreamland, which, 
for Mr. Swinburne, is very imperfect in rhymes—but rather the poems 
devoted to the painting of nature, and the interpretation of phases of 
thought associated with her commoner aspects. This portion of the 
volume certainly deserves to be received with the utmost appreciation, 
for it is precisely in this direction that the muse of Mr. Swinburne has 
often seemed to us to be so markedly deficient. ‘A Forsaken Garden’ is 
in this respect fine; and the first and the concluding sections of the ‘ Four 
Songs of Four Seasons’ strike us as being very remarkable in the power 
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with which the poet has indicated by the subtlety of his reflections the 
special sight or sound of nature with which he is concerned. These poems 
alone ought to do something to win favour for Mr. Swinburne from a 
portion of the public who have hitherto eschewed his books. They 
are well fitted to afford a genuine pleasure and stimulus of the purest 
kind. A considerable space in the volume is filled up with poems of 
a more personal character — memorial verses to Théophile Gautier and 
to Baudelaire, and also to our own Barry Cornwall— which latter 
piece is, to our thinking, marked by peculiar elevation and tender dignity. 
When we have said that we have here some sonnets to Victor Hugo, and 
the ‘ Sonnets to the White Czar’—which were originally published, we 
think, in the ‘ Fortnightly Review ’—one or two songs which affiliated 
themselves to the ‘ Roccco’ of the former series, and some very dexter- 
ously executed pieces in French, we think we have, in a general way, 
faithfully indicated the contents of the volume, though no epitome could 
fully indicate the wealth of music and rhythm, the charm of fancy and 
sentiment, and sometimes the force of imaginative realism, which, in 
spite of certain mannerisms of Mr. Swinburne, combine to set this volume 
on a higher plane than any of Mr. Swinburne’s former works have 
obtained. 


A Town Garland. By H. S. Letcu, Author of ‘ Carols of 
Cockayne.’ Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Leigh knows his own metier, and keeps to it. He has a facile 
fancy and a great flow of nimble rhymes. His topics are essentially 
those of the writer of vers de société. He has not the light airy grace 
of Dobson, nor the power of mingled raillery and earnestness that 
marks F. Locker, but generally treats his slightly artificial subjects 
with no little art. In the present volume, we think, there are a few 
pieces which it would have been better had he omitted ; such, for example, 
as ‘Confusion’ and ‘ Hammersmith,’ for in these the daintiness essential 
to such compositions is we think lacking. Very different are such pieces 
as ‘If, which with its undertone of grave suggestion comes very close on 
the borders of true poetry. We must afford the space to extract this. 


IF! 


(AN ALMOST PATRIOTIC SONG.) 
If skies were bluer, 
And fogs were fewer, 
And fewer the storms on land and sea; 
Were shiny summers 
Perpetual comers— 
What a Utopia this would be. 


If Life were longer, 
And Faith were stronger, 
If Pleasure would bide, if Care would flee ; 
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If each were. brother 
To all the other— 
What an Arcadia this would be ! 


Were Greed abolish’d, 
And Gain demolish’d, 
Were Slavery chain’d, and Freedom free ; 
If all earth’s troubles 
Collapsed like bubbles— 
What an Elysium this would be! 


Selections from the Poems of Matthew Arnold. Macmillan and 
Co. 


This addition to the ‘Golden ‘Treasury Series’ is a most dainty book- 
let. The interior furnishing coincides with the exterior. Mr. Arnold is 
represented in all the sections into which he divided the earlier editions 
of his poems, and certainly he has not erred by importing too much’ of 
the personal element. We miss the ‘ Stanzas to Edward Quillivan,’ and 
some other short poems we should have been glad to have found; but we 
must allow an author the prerogative of absolute choice here. We are 
fain to believe that not a few of Mr. Arnold’s old admirers will be glad 
to have this choice little volume, and that it will find him a goodly num- 
ber of new friends, who need not dread that here their religious feelings 
will be offended. 


A Cluster of Honeysuckle. By Mary A. Ropiyson. Henry 8. 
King and Co. 

* There is much sweetness, quaint graceful fancy, and rhythmic skill in 
some of these poems; but also a tendency to mystical allegory, and the 
vice of personifying abstractions, and drawing out long apostrophes. Miss 
Robinson has poetic gifts, but she has just now too great a tendency after 
certain models. When she has freed herself from their influence, and 
done full justice to the clear, quaint, resonant notes which we are glad to 
recognize as distinctively her own, then we shall have to find a higher rank 
for her than for many of the female singers whose work we have of late 
had to consider. 


Goethe’s Poems. Translated in the Original Metres. By 
Paut Dyrsen. Asher and Co. 


The very thing which so attracts poetic minds to Goethe’s lyrics ought 
to act as a strong warning against the attempt to translate them. They 
are not only ‘ compact of music,’ but they are distinctively ‘ poems of real 
occasions ;’ and thus in a certain select sense words stand for truths in 
them—truths of feeling, which had their roots in actual reality. The 
importation of any looseness of phrase to accommodate metre or rhyme 
is thus particularly fatal, and may easily reduce the finest turn to mere 
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prose if not to bombast. Even Mr. Bayard Taylor in some of the songs 
in ‘ Faust’ has much to do to keep up to a certain level, and one turn in 
the third verse of the ‘ Song of the Flower Girls’ in the second ‘ Faust’ we 
regard as decidedly falling below it. Mr. Dyrsen is guilty of the offences 
of facility and prosaic slipshod; and this not once or twice, but often. 
He claims to have been faithful to Goethe’s metres, and no doubt his 
intention is good and he has laboured hard, but scarcely ever, we think, 
was there a more portentous failure. There is hardly one of the trans- 
lations in which we do not meet with inversion or paraphrase ; the delicate 
point or image lost in the endeavour to emphasize some wholly indifferent 
element at which Goethe merely hinted, or else a complete perversion of 
his meaning, as when we are told in the exquisite lyric of ‘The Fisher’ 
that the fisher’s ‘head was cool and clear,’ the latter word being used 
solely to rhyme with ‘ear.’ It is one of the most ungrateful things to go 
into details in criticizing a book like this. Enough, if we say that Mr. 
Dyrsen’s effort seems a wholly futile one after the work of Theodore 
Martin, which, though not perfect, is by comparison a work of genius in 
translation, to which even yet readers may well be recommended. 


Poems and Transcripts. By Les Hamiurox. Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


Without being able to claim for Mr. Lee Hamilton great depth of 
originality, it must be said that he is always attractive and elegant. He 
has a quiet sense for the music of words, and occasionally gets a fine 
effect. The lyrics are what lyrics too often are not, condensed, graceful, 
and suggestive. Some of the descriptive passages in the elegies are very 
fine, though here we have passages that are somewhat diffuse. His trans- 
lations from Goethe and other poets are very faithful and finished, and 
now and then happy. Mr. Lee Hamilton’s passionate love of Greek art 
shines through his poetry; and though we cannot say that his classic tastes 
have been quite justified in urging him to so serious experiments with the 
hexameter, yet the volume deserves to be recommended, as rising far above 
the crowd of ordinary volumes of verse. 


Burns in Drama, together with Saved Leaves. Edited by James 
Hurcueson Edmonston and Co. 


Mr. Stirling is already widely known in connection with ‘The Secret of 
Hegel,’ and as a vigorous writer in the field of philosophy. He has here 
tried a totally new experiment, and one upon which opinions will differ 
almost as widely as they do upon the author’s treatment of philo- 
sophical questions. Still, all readers must confess to the real power which 
shines through some portions of the present work. Mr. Stirling takes up 
the great Scotch poet, and unfolds to us the various phases of his character 
through the medium of a play. The first act of the drama is entitled ‘Awak- 
ing Youth, and here we have a picture of Burns in the strength and 
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elasticity of youth. Next comes ‘Opening Marhood,’ where the poet has 
attained the reach of his extraordinary powers, and where he is also 
exhibited in the full flow and enjoyment of those animal spirits which in 
their riotous exercise proved so ruinous to him. ‘ Life, Love, and Horror 
of Eclipse,’ is the title of the third act, and the nature of the material of 
which it is composed may be readily conjectured. Then we have ‘ Edin- 
burgh and After—the Blaze and Ashes ;’ and finally the fifth act, ‘ Dumfries 
and the End.’ There is something suggestively dramatic in the career of 
Burns, and we can scarcely wonder at its striking a countryman of his so 
profoundly as to lead to the production of a work like the present. It is, 
however, not so much a drama as a series of pictures—or phases of char - 
acter—powerfully and graphically painted. Some of the shorter pieces at 
the end of the voluine may be more popular with southern readers, but in 
all there are traces of considerable power.’ Mr. Stirling writes vigorously 
and well, and sometimes attains a very high standard of poetical ex - 
pression. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes and his Works. A Brief Biography and 
Critical Review. By James Bau. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Ball constructs his 
pleasant little book chiefly by copious extracts from Dr. Holmes’s works. 
The biographical chapters are made up of passages of autobiographical 
reference, principally from the ‘Autocrat at the Breakfast Table;’ and the 
other chapters, devoted to the author's Poetry, Novels, Breakfast-table 
Series, &c., chiefly consist of extracts linked together by a few sentences of 
comment rather than of criticism. Indeed, analysis is not Mr. Ball's strong 
point. His book is a book of worship rather than of criticism, but it is not 
the less pleasant for that. An Attempt to Determine the Chronological 
Order of Shakespeare’s Plays. The Hamer Essay, 1877. By the Rev. 
Henry Paine Strokes, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Mr. Stokes has 
collected all the allusions and even fancied allusions to each of Shake- 
speare’s plays, in contemporary literature and records, and approximately 
he must be held to have determined the production of each with accuracy, 
at any rate within very narrow limits. The evidence is made up of in- 
numerable and minute incidents. He has laid all students of Shakespeare 
under great obligations.——Chronological Guide to English Literature. 
By E. Nicuouson. (Remington and Co.) A useful little handbook, 
consisting, first, of a chronological list of authors and their principal 
books ; and next, of notes characterizing the different periods and the — 
chief writers of English literature. The Christian World. Family 
Circle Edition. Volume I. January to July, 1878. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
Messrs. Clarke have devised a new weekly, uniform with the ‘ Christian 
World’ newspaper, and published at a penny, for which are given twelve 
pages of original tales, literary paragraphs, facetie and puzzles, articles 
on household matters, religious addresses and extracts, and a column for 
the little ones, with occasional notices of new books. A good conception 
is ably carried out, and another miscellany of good and attractive reading 
provided. 


Contemporary Iiterature. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


The Nabob. A Story of Parisian Life and Manners. By ALPHONSE DaupET. 
Translated by E. CLaveQuin. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) ‘The Nabob’ is more 
of a picture than a story—a crowded diversified picture, like Frith’s Rail- 
way Station, the aim of which is to crowd into the canvas as many contem- 
porary and characteristic portraits as possible. The date is 1864, and the 
representation is of Parisian life in its,court and fashionable circles in the 
palmy days of the Second Empire. Not even Victor Hugo himself pro- | 
duces a more terrible impression of the venality, hollowness, and cor- 
ruption of that saturnalia of political crime, commercial fraud, and social 
immorality. The principal characters are said to -be portraits, which 
persons familiar with French society have no difficulty in identifying. 
Keys to them have been published in the newspapers, although, of course, 
they were only guesses, with the exception of the Nabob himself, whom 
the author acknowledges to be a portrait from life, and the Due de 
Mora, admitted to be the President of the Corps Législatif. Some of the 
supposed originals were unwise enough to publish indignant protests. 
The great ability of the novel, its literary beauty, ample -knowledge, 
and caustic satire, made a great sensation on its first appearance ; 
and M. Daudet, who had been at one time attaché aw cabinet to the 
duke, tells us he has attempted to paint him in the double character 
of Richelieu- Brummell, which he affected. The characters are so 
crowded, and the story is so subordinate to them, that nothing like 
summary or analysis is possible. M. Daudet places his characters 
on the stage by a rapid description of the fashionable patients of Dr. 
Jenkins, an Irish medical man, who has invented an almost magical 
pearl globule, which gives him the reputation of a medical Cagliostro. 
The Nabob is a man of very low origin who has amassed almost 
fabulous wealth, and who by a profuse use of his money is seeking 
admission to Parisian society. On the whole he carries our sympathies 
with him, his social weaknesses notwithstanding. There is a bluff 
honesty about him, and an absence of false shame. He is true to his 
provincial peasant mother, whose character is drawn with admirable 
truth and skill; and his honest affection for her and pride in her redeem 
his character. The swarms of needy parasites of all classes are caustically 
described, his endeavours to gain position as a Deputy, and the calcu- 
lating venality of even men of the highest rank. He is, in short, a kind 
of King Hudson, and is baulked only by the bitter hatred and rivalry of 
a banker almost as rich as himself, whose wife had been a slave of the 
harem in Tunis, known as such to the wife of the Nabob, and scorned by her. 
There is, however, genius in the accidental meeting of the two rivals, and 
the kindling of old remembrances and feelings at the duke’s funeral. 
Literary, artistic, social, and political life all have their representatives. 
The description of Parisian luxury rivals the efforts in that line of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Not the least important are the scenes in the servants’ hall, 
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and the diary of the loquacious porter, Passajon, as revealing what 
servants thought of their masters and how they plundered them; while 
the delineation of De Géry, simple and honourable, of M. Joyeuse and 
his family, and of Marsanne, the dramatic author, afford a grateful and 
necessary relief to an otherwise too lurid picture. The story is exceed- 
ingly clever, worthy both in its literary beauty and its epigrammatic satire 
of Victor Hugo himself. Literature in almost every form is taking a 
terrible revenge upon the Second Empire. Homo Sum. By GEorGE 
Exsers. From the German, by Ciara Bett. Two Vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Herr Ebers’ special studies in ancient Oriental life 
give to his stories a singular and unique interest. They create an 
atmosphere and realize modes and sentiments of life which artistically 
and historically give us truer impressions of an era than pure history 
could do. His new story is of the early part of the fifth Christian 
century, and is laid in the Wady Feiran and the old ecclesiastical city of 
Paran, at the foot of Mount Serbal. The valley is the Bedouin oasis, 
and charms the traveller with its palm-trees and running streams. In the 
centre stands the hill, now covered with the ruins of a church, upon which 
Moses is said to have prayed during the battle with Amalek; and the 
mountain sides around are honeycombed with the caves of Christian 
anchorites. The story is purely an ideal one, intended to exhibit the two- 
fold conflict between Christianity and heathenism on the one hand, and 
ascetic and civie Christianity on the other. This is well brought out by 
typical and well-conceived characters and incidents woven into a story, 
in which manners and customs and interests, pagan and Christian, eccle- 
siastical, civil, and military, domestic, and of course amatory, are very 
skilfully employed. The story is not equal to Uarda, but it is a very 
striking one, true and typical, and not soon to be forgotten. Herr Ebers, 
as behoves a good German, accepts the untenable speculation of Lepsius, 
that Serbal was the mount of the lawgiving. Scotch Firs. By 
SaraH Tyrier, author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ &c. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) These two volumes contain two stories of very unequal 
length, but they are well matched, in so far as they may not inaptly 
or untruthfully be described as ‘harmonies in grays.’ Miss Tytler 
has on former occasions shown her great power of presenting, as it 
were, whole orders of remote and secluded yet healthy experiences in 
miniature; and in that line she has, as we think, excelled herself in 
‘Scotch Firs.’ The first story introduces us to the Scotch University town 
of St. Ninians (which it is by no means very difficult to identify), with its 
society of professors, full of bitter grudges and jealousies, and unable to 
forget former differences as they pursue new ones in the Senatus. The 
interest centres in the Principal, whose secret, which is connected with a 
certain ‘ Miss Marget,’ he finds it hard to keep ; and the manner in which 
Miss Tytler manages toinfuse the interest of incident and surprise, without 
disturbing the tone of the story, is indeed most skilful. The little glimpses 
we have of ‘ Miss Marget’s’ erewhile protector, from his secluded farm, 
with all the pawky forecast and religious profession of the class, are 
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exquisite.—The second story, ‘ The Rev, Mr. Cameron’s Visit to London,’ 
we remember to have read in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine,’ admiring the quiet 
and wholly natural way in which, through the most unexpected con- 
eatenation of causes, the dowce old Dissenting Minister is led to change his 
ideas about the theatre and players, no less than the severe self-respect 
and honesty which prompted him at once to return home to confess his 
changed views to his people. Only the most intimate acquaintance with 
certain classes of Scottish people, and a very practised hand in this 
very difficult style of work, could have enabled Miss Tytler to carry her 
points with success; and we regard it as a happy omen that such healthy 
and beautiful studies as these meet with such acceptance as to justify 
Miss Tytler in persevering with them. The Lord Hermitage. A 
Novel. By James Grant, author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &c. (Chatto 
and Windus.) This is a story which combines something of old-fashioned 
incident and adventure with modern complications of marriage-laws and 
mystery. Julian Melville is a very fair hero, and apparently a good 
deal of pains has been spent on him. He and a brother Gerard are the 
twin children of what is thought by those most concerned to have been 
an irregular marriage, Lord Hermitage having repaid Gladys Melville 
for faithfully nursing him from the effects of an accident in the hunting 
field by eloping with her, and then deserting her at Wiesbaden. A 
regular stock character—Grippy, the Scotch attorney who possesses prools 
of the legality of the marriage, plays an important part in the plot—as 
well as a certain Salome, who never comes before us with sufficient clear- 
ness. Mr. Grant shows some skill in leading uy to his main points, and 
certainly he manages to make a good thing of the secret, in the way 
of developing the early character of the brothers. The two sons, who 
have been well brought up by their mother’s father, at length come to the 
knowledge of their parentage. Love affairs come in to complicate matters, 
and both go out into the world, Gerard to be made the means of recover- 
ing complete proof of his mother’s honour and of their rights, to the final 
discomfiture of the earl and his young countess. Such melodramatic pas- 
sages as that of Grippy, with his cashbox, in the bloodthirsty gipsies’ hut, 
are in a certain way powerful. The latter part is concerned with the 
Crimean War, in which Julian is engaged; and this is very well done. 
On the whole the story is well worth reading, and, in spite of its frequently 
too mechanical character, is interesting. Anything subtle, or far out of 
the ordinary beat, is hardly to be hoped for from Mr. James Grant. 
Molly Bawn. By the author of ‘ Phyllis.’ (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The first 
work by this writer was of that class which beget in the reader very con- 
siderable expectations for the future. Though just a little touched by the 
faults of the coarse, sensational school, ‘ Phyllis’ was not an altogether 
objectionable novel. Its one or two vulgar passages were excrescences 
upon a substantially good work: the novel was not permeated with vul- 
garity, while there was so much that was fresh and original in the delinea- 
tion of the heroine, as to make us look forward to the author’s next. 
appearance with more than average curiosity. If we say that we have 
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been to some extent disappointed in ‘ Molly Bawn,’ it is not because the 
story is lacking in many charming, and some very effective, passages ; but 
on the whole the author has not made the advance which might have 
reasonably been expected. It may be that this second appearance kas 
been made somewhat too early after the first, for novels intended to live 
cannot be produced rapidly. It is because we recognize in ‘ Phyllis’ a 
power—undisciplined and untrained—of producing sterling work, that we 
confess to feelings of mingled pleasure and disappointment over the pre- 
sent novel—pleasure for the many natural touches in the development of 
the heroine, disappointment at the want of progress asregards construction 
of story, and the failure to strike the deeper chords of thought. Yet we 
must extend praise where it is due. Molly Bawn is a lovable heroine 
—a frank, honest, beautiful Irish girl, who enlists our sympathies from 
the outset. We are not surprized when the hero, Mr. Tedcastle George 
Luttrell, falls hopelessly in love with her; the wonder would be how he 
could resist doing so. The earlier part of the story is full of pastoral scenes, 
described with much freshness and humour: by most readers these will 
be enjoyed more than what follows. Asif conscious that excitement of some 
kind will be expected of her, the author afterwards makes her heroine the 
centre of a system of plots and of jealous machinations, through all of 
which, however, she is safely borne. She comes into an immense fortune 
through the death of an irascible old grandfather, who during the first 
eighteen years of her life treated her as an outcast ; and she also becomes 
the bride of Luttrell, after many of those lovers’ quarrels which the dra- 
matist has so graphically described. There are several other characters 
in this story besides Molly herself, which are admirably, even vigorously, 
drawn. Certainly any reader who takes up the novel may depend 
upon finding his interest enlisted, even down to the closing seenes.—— 
Happy with Either. By A. L.O.E. Two Vols. (Remington and Co.) 
Miss Tucker is not so successful in pure fiction as she is in religious 
parable, and in stories with a purpose. Her story turns upon the love- 
making of a rascally Scotch factor at one and the same time with the 
sister of the laird—his presumed heiress—and with his niece, the daughter 
of another disowned sister, who had married a well-to-do grocer, and 
who resides at the factor’s native village in the Highlands. A certain 
awkwardness or stiffness, which we should scarcely have expected in so 
practised a writer, characterizes the telling. The story itself is simple and 
perhaps natural enough. Gentle and Simple. By MarGaret AGNES 
Paut. TwoVols. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) A pleasant and well-written 
story of mixed social life, the effect of misalliances on the one side 
and of acquired wealth on the other, and involving complications far too 
great to be indicated here. Millicent, the poor orphan, is finely drawn 
in her beauty, refinement, and nobility ; and Celia commends herself by 
her superiority to the somewhat exaggerated coarseness of her father and 
mother. She deserves the happiness which from her foolish marriage she 
had no right to expect. The story is well carried through Millicent’s 
multiplying troubles and Oliver Conway’s somewhat difficult manage- 
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ment of his affections. However, it all comes right at last. Novel 
readers will lay down the story with satisfaction. ——- Roydenhurst. By 
Hester Horr. (Remington and Co.) We cannot congratulate Miss 
Hope on any very great success in what we presume is a first novel. It 
chronicles a vast amount of very small beer, and arranges the incidents 
of the story, which are mostly ‘ stage properties,’ with a large number of 
marvellous coincidences, in a crude and artificial way. But probably 
practice will give her both substance and natural development. A novel is a 
work not of mechanical structure and aimless small talk. Its incidents 
should be skilfully arranged, so as all to contribute to the development of 
the story ; and its dialogue should be restricted to the exhibitions of 
character. Here we have pages of aimless chitchat, which illustrates 
nothing and contributes nothing. If Miss Hope will aim at more con- 
centration and higher meanings, she will do much better than this.—— 
Guilty or Not Guilty. A Tale. By Major-General W. G. Hamury. 
(William Blackwood and Sons.) In a clever little story General Hamley 
illustrates the illusiveness of circumstantial evidence. Roberts has lost 
his character, and morally deserves his fate; but this does not make it 
the more satisfactory that he is hanged for a murder which he did not 
commit, and which was really only accidental homicide committed by 
another person, All the presumptions are against Roberts, and the jury 
do not hesitate to condemn him. The story is not very skilfully put 
together, but it greatly interests us——Verney Court. An Irish Novel. 
By M. Nersercotr. Two Vols. (Remington and Co.) It would be 
desirable for this author to kuow that a mere accumulation of horrors’ 
is not tragedy, and that sensational episodes are not impressive if they 
are enacted in the persons of entirely uninteresting characters. There is 
no probability in the story of ‘ Verney Court,’ and the utter lack of 
artistic arrangement, nay, the clumsy devices for effecting stupid results, 
give a peculiarly trashy quality to the work of an author who is not 
without some fertility of resource. We ought to say that the only Irish 
element in the novel is a little exceedingly coarse brogue and a ruined 
mansion on the Connemara coast, which is exposed to the fury of the 
Atlantic rollers, and of which we certainly hear quantum suff.—— 
Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. Herserr Martin. (Griffith and Farran.) 
Bonnie Lesley is the younger of two orphan girls, who when their father, 
a poor Irish clergyman, died, had to seek a livelihood. They are drawn 
of very different types, but in skilful and perfect harmony. They become 
respectively companions to two strong-minded and wealthy ladies, the 
one a widow, the other with a husband and family. Margaret is provided 
for from the first, for she waits only until her lover, a curate, can afford 
to keep house. The chief interest centres in Lesley’s residence with 
Lady Thornley; although the two ladies themselves are imagined and 
delineated with no ordinary power. What Lesley saw and did in Lady 
Thornley’s family must be gathered from the story itself. It is not often 
that’ we have:read a better conceived or better written novelette. Mrs. 
Martin has a firm delicate hand..'Her characters are admirably delineated. 
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Lesley is a charming study. Her engagement as Fielding’s secretary is 
perhaps a little improbable, but everything else is conceived and developed 
with great skill——The Prism. By M. L. Watery and Two Members 
of her Family. Edited, with a Preface, by E. Jane Wuatety. (Religious 
Tract Society.) Three tales, the connecting link of which is the common 
religious feeling that characterizes them. ‘The first and longest is a tale 
of Egyptian life. ‘wo young Egyptians learning engineering in England 
persuade two English girls to marry them. The tale is intended to illus- 
trate the misery of such ill-assorted marriages, in which both social and 
religious differences are radical. The girls differ in character. One is 
pious, and bears her troubles bravely ; the other is vain and foolish, and 
becomes a drunkard. ‘The tale is valuable also as furnishing a large 
amount of information concerning Egyptian character and life. It is not 
written with much of literary adornment, but is a plain straightforward 
teaching of an important lesson. The other stories are slighter, one illus- 
trative of Swiss life and of a stepmother’s difficulties, the other of the 
beginnings of Protestantism in Spain. All are fraught with good sense 
and pious feeling——My Brother Jack ; or, the Story of What-dye- 
Call’em. Written by Himself. From the French of A. Daupry, by 
L. Forp. Illustrated by P. PuinipporEaux. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
A very clever autobiographical story of a French lad, the son of a 
Languedoc manufacturer, and his brother Jack. The father fails in 
business, and the lads have to shift for themselves. Jack the Tortoise 
does well, turns out reliable and noble, but has to struggle with adversity 
to the end. Daniel describes his dreams as an imaginative boy, his 
school days, and his experiences as an usher. He virtually fails, and 
betakes himself to Paris, where his brother Jack is engaged as a secretary 
to a pedantic marquis. Daniel makes the mistake of imagining that he 
has genius, and publishes—at Jack’s expense—a poem, of which one copy 
sells. Jack goes into Italy with his employer. Daniel sinks lower and lower, 
and becomes a subordinate actor at alow theatre. He deceives his brother 
and accumulates debt. His brother returns, accuses, and forgives him, 
and soon after dies of consumption, a noble character to the last. Daniel 
has involuntarily been his successful rival for the affections of a daughter 
of a china-seller, whom at length he marries, with the business. The 
charm of the story is in its clever sketches of life and character. These 
are vivid and fresh, and to an Englishman will convey ideas of French 
life and sentiment which are new. The story is one of great cleverness 
and interest. —— Into Smooth Waters. By Mary Basken. (James 
Clarke and Co.) An autobiographical tale, illustrating the growth of a 
character and its development by circumstances of adversity and trial, 
from ‘poverty to affluence, until the daughter oft a wealthy house takes a 
situation as book-keeper in a draper’s establishment. Through many 
bereavements and some embarrassing love experiences the heroine passes 
as from a stormy sea into the smooth waters of a quiet haven. We see 
her, however, only just across the bar. The ‘story iswell: told, and is 
wholesome in‘its robust religious tone.——-A Knight of To-day. Tale. 
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By L. F. Meape. (John F. Shaw.) The chivalry is that of Robert 
Archer, a brave noble man, who gives himself to philanthropic work in 
East London. The elements of the story are contributed by two orphan 
girls, thrown upon the protection of their miserly uncle, Jeremy Jones. 
Archer, under obligations to the father of the girls, takes charge of their 
education and otherwise cares for them, thereby incurring the enmity of 
old Jeremy, who is a receiver of stolen goods. The latter plots Archer’s 
ruin, and nearly succeeds. The value of the story, which is well written, 


_is in its wholesome sentiment and in the lights which it throws upon 


lower types of London life and the Lest means of ministry to them.—— 
From Bondage to Freedom. A Tale of the Rise of Mohammedanism. By 
the Author of ‘Glaucia, the Greek Slave,’ &e. (Religious Tract Society.) 
Another of the carefully studied illustrative tales of an authoress who 
has done much to make young people familiar with the early Christian 
centuries. Mohammed is introduced to us as an ingenuous youth with 
noble impulses, inquiring after truth at Damascus. The story closes with 
his death, when he had become corrupt in moral feeling, the husband of 
nine wives, and demoralized in religious purposes, having proclaimed the 
religion of the sword. The incidents of the tale are affected by these 
changing phases of the Prophet. We are introduced to representatives of 
various forms of thought and religion, and get interesting conceptions of 
the religious life of this eventful period at Rome, Pavia, Constantinople, 
and Mecca. Diana. By Susan Warner. (James Nisbet and Co.) 
We scarcely know which is the most immoral, to marry one man, loving 
another, or to marry a woman, knowing that she does not love, and in the 
confidence of winning her love. The old faith, that one may have love 
enough for both, is a fallacy, and a source of misery in proportion to its 
truth ; for the stronger love is, the more imperatively it asks love. How- 
ever, Miss Warner manages the situation very admirably. Mr. Masters 
is superhuman in his wise goodness, and Diana fights a brave battle, and 
all comes well at last. For the rest, the spell of the authoress of the 
‘Wide Wide World’ does not fail her. The tender grace, the bright, 
wholesome, large-hearted religiousness, the quaint penetrating wisdom, 
which charm us in her stories, are here. Here, for example, is a para- 
graph for preachers. ‘There are some make sermons as other men make 
bricks, and some more like the way children blow soap-bubbles: all they 
care for is how big they are, and how high they will fiy, and how long 
they will last. And I have heard people preach,’ the old lady went on, 
‘ who seemed most like as.if they were laying out a Chinese puzzle, and 
you had to look sharp to see where the pieces fitted. And some, again, 
preach sermons as if they were a magistrate reading the Riot Act, only 
they don’t want the peoplg to disperse by any means.’ We would venture to 
suggest to the author that to omit the sign of the infinitive is not an im- 
provement upon classical English. ‘ Tohelp make the preparations’ is neither 
accurate nor elegant.—,—Sebastian. By KaTHERINE Cooper. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Sebastian is, in Some respects, disappointing. It seems to us to lack 
the freshness of some of ‘ Katherine Saunders’s’ earlier works. But some- 
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thing may be due to the subject. There are some fair bits of character- 
study, as in Amos Gould and Mr. Dowdeswell, and never did the author 
describe scenery better than Monksdean; but Sebastian is not interest- 
ing. Mrs. Cooper has expended a good deal of art on him, and wisely 
spares us too much of his infancy and youth, but we really have 
enough of his earlier failures and his voyage to Australia, and his 
return and the false papers, which we know from the first is a mere 
ruse in place of plot; and we must say the love-making is not so 
spirited as it might be, though that may be in some measure the damsel’s 
fault. The story is written in clear, graceful, and simple English, 
and might in that respect be held up as a model to writers of novels. 
—The Children in the Scrub. A Story of Tasmania. By the Author 
of ‘ Bertie’s Birthday Present.’ (Religious Tract Society.). A story of 
children lost in the bush, and of the value of religious feeling and prin- 
ciple in practical life, simply and pleasantly told. The Settler and the 
Savage. A Tale of Peace and War in South Africa. By R. M. Batuan- 
TYNE. (James Nisbet and Co.) The period chosen by Mr. Ballantyne 
for his illustration of settlers’ life in Cape Colony is from 1820 to 1834. He 
describes the emigration of 4,000 settlers, organized by the English 
Government, with which Thomas Pringle came out, and so constructs his 
tale as to give his young readers vivid realizations of the varied experi- 
ences of early settlers— their hardships in establishing themselves, 
adventures in the bush with snakes, tigers, and Kaffirs, and especially the 
perils and miseries caused by the Kaffir war of the later period. With his 
accustomed skill and power of description, he introduces incidents of 
various kinds, which give a complete and vivid impression of the country 
and its colonization. It is a capital book for young folks.——The King- 
dom of Judah. By the Author of ‘The Wide Wide World.’ (James 
Nisbet and Co.) A family party, chiefly of young folks, with Uncle Sam 
to take care of them, leave America for a tour in the Holy Land 
that they may study the history of the kingdom of Judah in the 
localities of its incidents. Beginning at Jerusalem, they go to Shechem, 
Nabliis, &c., and in each place the incidents of the history are skil- 
fully brought out in a conversational form, and, strung on a thread ot 
personal travelling experiences, blending the ancient and fhe modern in a 
very interesting way. Few can construct a story of this kind so cleverly 
as Miss Warner. In this instance she has qualified herself by a care- 
ful study of the best authorities. Pine Needles. By the Author of 
‘The Wide Wide World.’ (James Nisbet and Co.) - Miss Warner has 
constructed an American framework in the shape of a family party of 
young people, to whom the translations are read, for some charming 
little missionary stories by Pastor Louis Hanns, of Hermansburgh. They 
are episodes in the conversion of Germany to Christianity, and in the 
Protestant Reformation. A double spell is upon us—that of the Germap 
stories, and that of the skilful and graceful author of ‘The Wide Wid 
World.’ We purposed only to turn over the pages ; we have been beguiled 
into reading the whole-——Short Stories, and other Papers. By Marx 
NO. CXXXVI. 
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Guy Prarsr. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) Good Will: a Collection of 
Christmas Stories. By Marx Guy Pearse. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) 
Mr. Pearse’s maxim is that ‘the powder and shot must go together— 
the moral must lie in the story ; we cannot throw it after.’ Accordingly 
he constructs his parables so that they shall convey their own teaching. 
Thus he describes a little Red Dwarf that, dwelt in a cave, and the mani- 
fold mischief that he did, until we get quite excited in a fairy story. At 
length we find it all to be true of the tongue. Scarcely any living writer 
can construct a parable better, more quaintly, simply, and congruously. 
His stories are equally clever and telling. They remind us somewhat 
of Rowland Hill’s ‘ Village Dialogues.’ One secret of their spell is, they 
are brimful of heart. His little books should be in every school library 
and in every home. We may not agree with everything in them, but 
everything in them does us good. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Essays Historical and Theological. By J. B. Mozury, D.D. 
Two Vols. Rivingtons. 


These essays will be welcome even beyond the circle of those who, 
during his lifetime, had any knowledge of, or acquaintance with, their 
author. They are the products of a lucid, comprehensive, and powerful 
mind; the mind of one who was a student and a thinker, but who by his 
vivid grasp of ideas, his firm faith in the principles he had made his own, 
and his faculty of impressive illustration, had much of the facility which 
is usually acquired only in the actual experience of the world. We are 
not, indeed, quite able to endorse the verdict of the writer of the introduc- 
tion, who has found in Dr. Mozley ‘ one of the most remarkable thinkers 
and writers of our time.’ For with all his undoubted ability and real 
power, Dr. Mozley does not seem to have ever advanced to a@ posi- 
tion of real independence in dealing with the high interests and pro- 
blems with which thought is occupied, and for grappling with which 
thinkers are mainly needed. He was to some degree sectional in his views 
and aims, and in the range of application of his powers. He was a 
Churchman, and he was essentially also a High Churchman. Not that by 
that fact he was debarred from being a thinker in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term. But in the case of Dr. Mozley his churchly views 
dominated him to such an extent as almost to exclude the possibility 
of regarding anything except as it affected or was affected by them. 
Yet his was not the temper or the spirit of the partizan; and in one 
notable instance he broke entirely away from those with whom he had 
been in the habit of acting. About the time of the Gorham decision and 
the debates which followed, he found himself in agreement with the 
predestinarian doctrine, and immediately set himself to the task of recon- 
ciling the Church view of baptism with the Calvinistic theology. His 
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theological position thus became peculiar and almost unique. The whole 
tone of his mind was alien from the Evangelicals, and though he acted 
with them, he never altogether sympathized with them; and even when 
he used their language it was not in their sense. ‘His friendships, his 
main interests, his political tendencies, were still with the party from 
which he had partially, yet, so far, very formally, separated himself. He 
never could cease to be a Churchman, and, in a very real sense, a High 
Churchman.’ He exerted himself with much energy to maintain the 
Church character of University Institutions. Still he was to some extent 
withdrawn from his old party, and he found no other to take its place. 
We have said that Dr. Mozley’s was not the spirit of the partizan, yet he 
never attained that complete independence which enables a man to throw 
off the influence of the habits and circumstances that have shaped his 
character and mind, so as to judge of principles and men from the 
broad ground of humanity. His views upon any particular question 
were determined for, rather than by, him. Consequently, when we come 
to his works, we know beforehand what conclusions he will arrive at. 
His judgments upon great historical characters like Laud, Cromwell, and 
Luther; his opinions about those who were his own contemporaries, like 
Arnold and Maurice, may be safely estimated beforehand whenever one 
has come to apprehend Dr. Mozley’s own position. It is because there 
was this stereotyped element in Dr. Mozley, in spite of his power, 
that we hesitate to admit the justice of his editor’s panegyric. It must 
be said of him, however, that the views he did hold, he grasped with real 
foree and energy. Indeed this tenacity, which his editor puts forward as 
a leading merit, sometimes became a defect. It was not merely fidelity 
to leading ideas, but the leading ideas became a power over him who 
should have been their master; and it was partly to this cause that the 
semi-mechanical character of Dr. Mozley’s intellect is to be attributed. 
So much is this the case, that these essays—the ones which are historical 
as well as those which are theological—are a series of illustrations of the 
direct effects that resulted from the habits of thought of the writer as de- 
termined by his mode of viewing things. Hence we cannot place his 
historical portraits in the highest rank of literary workmanship. The 
predominant impulses—in some they might have become prejudices— 
which governed Dr. Mozley’s mind regarding the theological and eccle- 
siastical interests that constituted his own special sphere, exercised a much 
too constant effect upon his judgment. His mode of treating any subject 
tended to bring this into the greater prominence. When he set himself 
down to write he seems first of all to have filled his mind with the general 
leading ideas which were to be applied in explaining the character or 
subject he was dealing with, and then applied them either in vindication 
or condemnation, as the case might be. Such a mode of proceeding is 
sometimes exceedingly effective, but when the range of leading ideas 
selected from is narrowed by circumstances and habits of mind, it may 
easily lead to unsatisfactory results. Im dealing, for example, with 
Carlyle’s Cromwell, Dr. Mozley sets out with a sharp and penetrative 
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criticism of Mr. Carlyle’s idea of the heroic, and, contrasting the old notion 
of the hero with the modern, shows the inferiority of the latter, and the 
entire absence of moral elements from the worship of force to which it 
leads. All which is very true, and very effective as against Mr. Car- 
lyle. But when he proceeds from the same ground and on the same 
principles to condemn and denounce Cromwell, and we find a revival of 
the old theory of his character as a coarse and partially hypocritical 
fanatic, we feel that he is pressing his leading ideas regardless of opposing 
facts. It is the same in regard to Luther. Dr. Mozley sets his acute 
mind to work to classify the German Reformer by finding out his dominant 
idea. Having settled to his own satisfaction that it was the idea of imputa- 
tion, as a sort of haphazard answer to an intellectual puzzle, the interpre- 
tation is turned into a key to unlock the secrets and explain the seeming 
inconsistencies of the Reformer’s character. And it is scarcely necessary 
to say that the view we have of Luther is more akin to the estimate of his 
vituperators than that of his admirers, a result which is first made possible 
by the tenacity with which the writer insists upon applying to Luther’s case 
the theory of his doctrinal position with which he starts. In doing so he 
has first gravely distorted, as we cannot but think, the doctrines with which 
he deals. In contrast with this mode of decrying opponents, turn to his 
essay on Archbishop Laud. We have here the same procedure, but in 
converse order. Everything is made to minister to the greatness and 
goodness of the hero whose portrait is now sketched, and helps to set 
before us one of the types of character which it becomes High Church 
instincts to revere. 

We find a like style of criticism in the essays on Dr. Arnold and Mr. 
Maurice to which we have already adverted. In neither of these cases 
are we made to feel that the real greatness of the man has been 
appreciated. Perhaps the habits of mind of Arnold and Maurice were 
cast in a mould too diverse from that of Dr. Mozley to make it possible 
the latter should sympathize with, or even have much insight into, 
their essential character. The type which best represents Dr. Mozley’s 
hero, if we may be allowed to select the ideal from the ranks of 
the living, was Dr. Pusey; and it is needless to indicate how wide the 
gulf must have been which therefore separated him from men like 
Arnold and Maurice. Before parting with these volumes, of which, 
though so full of interest and power, we have been compelled to speak 
with some degree of asperity, we would instance as of a different order, and 
as free from the defects or blemishes of which we have spoken, the essays 
on Blanco White and the Book of Job, particularly the latter, which 
shows a thoroughly equipped theological mind and a high exegetical 
faculty in the region of theological ideas, such as is rare at any time. Dr. 
Mozley was above all things a theologian and a Churchman. When he 
entered the domain of pure philosophy he was shorn of his strength, and 
his essays on the Design Argument and the Principle of Causation are 
almost commonplace. But when he is ranging over the ground with 
which his studies and bent of character had made him familiar, he is 
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a guide whom it is alike a pleasure and a profit to follow. These two 
volumes will increase the number of his admirers, but they will scarcely 
help to raise the writer’s fame to the pinnacle his enthusiastic editor 
hoped. We are not sure that injustice has not been done to Dr. Mozley 
in the selection from his writings of the past thirty years of so many of 
those special performances in which he was most of the partizan. It 
makes him seem narrower than he really was, and identifies him too much 
with one particular school. 


Remains, Literary and Theological, of Connop Thirlwall, late 
Bishop of St. Davids. Edited by J. J. Stewart Perowne, 
D.D. Vol. III. Essays, Speeches, Sermons, &c. Daldy, 
Isbister, and Co. 

This third volume of Bishop Thirlwall’s remains will, we believe, have 
more of general interest than the former two, which consisted of his 
‘Charges.’ It contains a series of essays, more or less elaborate, on 
classical subjects, originally contributed to the ‘Philological Museum, 
which was started by the Bishop and Archdeacon Hare for the discussion 
of such questions ; the more striking of the Bishop’s speeches in the 
House of Lords; some addresses delivered to philosophical institutions ; 
eight sermons on special occasions; a few letters; and an appendix, con- 
sisting of speeches delivered in the Upper House of Convocation on the 
Revision of the Bible, and those ‘Notes on Contemporary Questions’ 
which appeared more than two years ago in the ‘ Contemporary Review,’ 
and were remarked upon for the dexterous way in which Dr. Littledale 
was dealt with, both with respect to his definition of Broad Churchism 
and its alleged defects, and his deliverances on the vexed question of 
vestments. Dr. Thirlwall, in his purely critical papers, shows to great 
advantage. The essay on‘ The Irony of Sophocles’ is full, luminous, 
and authoritative, showing that he would have taken a high place in 
literary criticism had he devoted himself exclusively to that work. 
‘Memnon,’ too, shows thorough scholarship, and the power of directing 
minute and scattered knowledge to the illumination of one point. The 
address on the ‘ Alleged Connection between the early History of Greece 
and Assyria,’ delivered before the Royal Society of Literature, and here 
reprinted from its ‘ Transactions,’ is a masterly réswmé of all that had 
been written or said on the subject at the time, and exhibits in full relief 
certain principles, the recognition of which is as essential now as then. 
The mode by which the evidence derived from Firdusi is dealt with is 
certainly ingenious, and so is the manner in which he disposes of certain 
of Kruger’s arguments, by showing that the ‘Assyrian conquest of the 
kingdom of Pelops may be admitted, and yet that there might be no 
ground whatever for his theory that the siege of Troy was provoked by 
Assyrian aggression, and that it was undertaken by the Greeks, as the 
invasion of the Crimea was by the Allies, in self-defence. The address 
on the ‘ Relations of Science and Literature’ is full of points equally 
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acute; but we are not quite sure whether, after Dr. Tyndall’s intimation 
that he had withdrawn a certain passage in an early lecture of his, the 
‘passage should have been given here—not to speak of the letter, which 
hardly seems to have been intended for publication. The speech in the 
House of Lords on the Jewish Disabilities Bill is exactly such as we 
should expect from the Bishop, though he himself seems have been 
sensible of some points that might seem inconsistent with eac h other ; 
and certainly one or two sentences here do not quite reconcile the mselves 
at first blush with some sentences about Dissenters in one of his charges. 
The sermons are clear and graceful, and full of weight ; but they lack the 
energy, the elevation, the unction, which have most often gone to make 
great preachers. The tendency that militated against Dr. Thirlwall as a 
great preacher made him supreme as a critic and expounder. He was 
never lifted above the lines of logical or intellectual relation. He is clear, 
but generally cold, methodic, and appeals only to the reasoning powers. 
His mind never performs a passage from point to point per saltwm and by 
pressure of higher impulse, whether of imagination or sensibility ; he is 
cautious and exacting ; and sometimes seems to start aside from an illus- 
tration or metaphor, lest he should be thought fanciful. The dignity of 
the judge was too imperative in the pulpit. Canon Perowne is right, we 
think, in view of a permanent representation of his subject, to have given 
prominence to these earlier critical essays and addresses to philosophical 
institutions rather than to his sermons. The interest in the life of Thirlwall, 
considering his great precocity and the circumstances under which he 
found his distinction in the Church, after having studied law for a time, 
makes us look forward with more than ordinary interest to the two 
volumes of letters which we are now promised. 


Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by AuBREY 
DE VERE. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 


This thoughtful and wise little book seems to have originated in a bond 
fide correspondence ; unless indeed the editor, in addition to the form in 
which he has chosen to embody his vindication, has gratuitously thrown 
dust in our eyes. It is a re-statement of the arguments for Theism, with 
reference to modern forms and justifications of Atheism. As Mr. de 
Vere remarks, the Atheism of the last century—the Materialism of Hartley, 
for instance—had a metaphysical basis, while that of the present day has 
its origin in the supposed demonstrations of physical science, only, the 
atheistic clamour is not so much that of science herself as of her camp 
followers. In addition, therefore, to the normal theistic arguments, Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere tests the conclusiveness of the positions assumed by theories 
of Evolution, Natural Selection, the Survival of the Fittest, and generally 
of independent and inviolable laws, by not only unresolved but apparently 
irreconcilable physical facts. The discussion, therefore, resolves itself 
into two parts. First, the nature and value of the arguments which esta- 
blish the theistic position ; and next, the nature and value of the scientific 
conclusions which are supposed to invalidate that position. 
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Mr. de Vere, we are glad to see, does not invalidate or weaken his 
argument for the being of a God by attempting to prove too much, 
which is the common error of religious believers. Not contented with that 
kind of moral demonstration which is constituted by probability and 
congruity, and which appeals to moral recognition, they attempt the 
demonstration of logical reason, which in the very nature of the case is 
impossible. He who bases his theistic beliefs upon the conclusions of 
ratiocination will hold by them very precariously, if he be not driven from 
them altogether. Many of the most fundamental of our human beliefs 
are necessary beliefs, they cannot be demonstrated by any sensible or 
argumentative evidence. The utmost that reason can do in furnishing 
argument for the being of a God is to endorse its assumption. In 
scientific discovery a pure hypothesis is postulated, suggested more or 
less by phenomena, and if all phenomena are accounted for by it, it is 
justly accepted as true, although it may be impossible logically to de- 
monstrate it. So, if a Deity be postulated, all the material and moral 
phenomena of the universe are explained and harmonized by it. It 
explains the origin, construction, and law of the physical universe, and 
it harmonizes with and satisfies all the phenomena of moral being. And 
this is all that the argument for the being of a God should be required to 
bear. But a thousand lines of corroborative proof centre in it. So with 
the Incarnation of Christ, it cannot in the nature of things be logically 
or evidentially demonstrated; but when it is postulated, it harmonizes 
religious phenomena and satisfies moral necessities as nothing else does. 
And this is method as legitimate, and proof as conclusive, as the working 
hypotheses of science, or the necessary ideas of reason. Mr. de Vere has 
in the most cautious, wise, and reasonable way again presented the argu- 
ment in forms suited to the thought of the day. 

But most interest perhaps will “be felt in his criticisms of the sii 
conclusions of science concerning the spontaneous origin of life, and the 
absolute law of evolution, with its cognate ideas of natural selection and 
the survival of the fittest. His general position is that these are as yet 
only working hypotheses, very far from being demonstrated truths—and 
that too much therefore is claimed for them. Not only are there unresolved 
nebulz, to adopt an astronomical figure, but there are palpable phenomena 
that seem directly to militate against them. As to the spontaneous origin 
of life, it is a theory so entirely unsupported by facts, and so strenuously 
disallowed by scientific authority, that it cannot claim to be even a factor 
in argument. Concerning evolution, it is enough for the theistic argu- 
ment to say that it makes no attempt to account for the origin of things, 
it pertains entirely to the order and preservation of things. Latent 
powers in germ are assumed ; nothing can be evolved that is not poten- 
tially contained. So that the question of a first Creator remains precisely 
where it did. The only question is concerning the method of creating. 
The first source of matter, of life, of law, remains untouched. Whence 
came matter, if matter be the fons et origo of all things? What is life, 
and how came it to be originated? What is law, the law of developing 
order and species, and adaptation ? 
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But Mr. de Vere does not concede to evolutionists the universality of 
their law of development. Admitting that there is a law of development, 
as Augustine and Aquinas and the Schoolmen contended; admitting the 
law of natural selection and of the survival of the fittest, as containirg 
much unquestioned truth, Are these postulates sufficient to acceunt for 
all the phenomena of nature? Mr. de Vere contends, not only that they 
are not, but that there are phenomena which directly contradict them. 
We select but one of the instances adduced, most of them taken from Mr. 
St. George Mivart’s ‘ Genesis of Species.’ ‘The young kangaroo is born 
so utterly helpless that it cannot suck, and meanwhile its nutrition is 
contrived as follows. The mother is gifted with a muscular development 
of the mammary gland, by means of which she injects milk into the 
throat of her young; but such injection would be attended with suffoca- 
tion were it not met with a reciprocal arrangement on the part of the 
offspring, which has the larynx elongated so as to meet the lower end 
of the nasal air-passage, and the creature breathes through the tubal 
larynx, while the milk finds its way into the larynx, and the suffocation 
is thus avoided.’ Mr. Mivart asks, ‘ How did the elongated larynx itself 
come, seeing that if its development lagged behind the maternal structure, 
the young primeval kangaroo must have been choked, whilst without the 
injecting power in the mother it must have been starved?’ The argu- 
ment from design doubles itself where these reciprocel relations are 
concerned. Equally striking and conclusive are the remarks about 
beauty, its place and uses, in a theory of natural selection. The book is 
a very charming one, full of wise and scrupulously considered argument. 
It will assure those whose fears are in excess of their knowledge, and may 


very well ‘give pause’ to candid men like Mr. Darwin and Mr. Huxley. 


The Parousia: a Critical Inquiry into the New Testament 
Doctrine of our Lord’s Second Coming. Daldy, Isbister, 
and Co. 

The Approaching End of the Age viewed inthe Light of His- 
tory, Prophecy, and Science. By H. Grarran Guinness. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


‘The Parousia’ is a careful and reverent detailed inquiry into the mean- 
ing of our Lord’s second coming, as predicted so largely, and in such 
manifold forms, in the New Testament. The conclusion that the writer 
reaches is that the whole of the references are to the overthrow of the 
Jewish dispensation and the establishment of the new spiritual kingdom 
of Christ; and that therefore in a direct and literal sense the predictions 
were fulfilled to the men of that generation. Beginning with Malachi, 
who speaks of the doom of Jerusalem—of course meaning thereby the 
Jewish system—the writer carefully and critically examines all the pas- 
sages of the New Testament that refer to the Parousia. He distinctly 
rejects the double sense, as in every way perplexing, dishonouring, and 
unreal, and affirms that in manifold forms of parable, and rhetorical, and 
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especially oriental, imagery, the only reference is to the new economy ; 
that in Matthew xxiv., 1 Thessalonians iv. 13-18, the Apocalypse as a 
whole, and other passages which even the most literal interpreters have 
referred to the general judgment, the reference really is to the new king- 
dom of Christ. Some of the difficulties of his interpretation press him 
hard; as, for instance, when he says, concerning the passage in Thes- 
salonians, ‘ The Lord descending with a shout, the sounding of the trumpet, 
the raising of the sleeping dead, the rapture of the living saints. . . . Is it 
certain that these are facts cognizable by the senses? Is their place in 
the region of the material and visible?’ But although we think he fails 
in this, he is scarcely at a comparative disadvantage. Almost every other 
theory presents difficulties as inusclnble. Nero, he thinks, is the ‘man of 
sin’ about whom Paul writes to the Thessalonians; and John’s Antichrist 
is not a person, but a principle. We can, of course, neither follow him 
into details, nor examine any of his positions critically. But we are dis- 
posed to agree on the whole with his conclusions. Nothing can be more 
reverent, scholarly, or thorough, than his treatment of the different pas- 
sages, or than his criticisms on their various interpreters. His volume 
deserves the very careful study of all students of eschatology. 

Mr. Grattan Guinness’s conclusion is the direct opposite of this. Hethinks 
that the close of the present dispensation is at hand, and that its termination 
will fulfil the predictions of the New Testament concerning the coming of 
Christ. He addresses his book, therefore, to ‘ those who have not yet re- 
ceived the truth of the premillennial advent of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and 
constructs it as an argument that may convince them. He argues first 
from the progressiveness of revelation, and adduces the Apocalypse as the 
latest contribution to the inspired volume in support of his theory. He 
contends that the unfolding of prophetic meaning is gradual, and that as 
a continuous prophecy, extending to the end of all things, the Apocalypse 
is ever unfolding new meanings. The Pope is the man of sin, and the 
Church of Rome is Babylon. Chiefly, however, he relies upon chrono- 
logical calculations—‘ that the leading prophetic cycles of Scripture are 
actually celestial cycles, that is, periods as definitely worked off as such 
by celestial revolutions, as our ordinary years of days.’ He thinks that 
astronomical calculations give a clue to prophetic chronology, and that 
the course of history hitherto supports his theory. He concludes that the 
present dispensation will end about forty years hence. 

We cannot but regret the waste of so much labour, and the misdirection 
of so much devout earnestness. We can conceive no kind of moral 
urgency that is not unworthy in such speculations. The spiritual con- 
ceptions and urgencies of Scripture seem to us infinitely higher than any 
facts even—much less than any speculations—concerning the personal 
coming of Christ. To such as will thus indulge in profitless speculations, 
Mr. Guinness’s book may be commended as one of the best of its class. 
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Letters to the Perplexed. By Rev. H. H. Dosney. James 
Clarke and Co. 


_ Mr. Dobney’s very wise and able little book has given us unusual 
satisfaction. He writes familiar letters on Doubting and on Doubts to 
those—young men especially—who may be perplexed with the sceptical 
speculations of our day. Nothing more pertinent or wiser could have been 
written than the earlier letters about doubting—its right and its wrong, 
its spirit and its methods, its licence and its limits. About the particular 
doubts concerning revelation, prayer, Christ, the Bible, &c., his conclu- 
sions may be controverted, full of wisdom and ‘ sweet reasonableness’ as 
they are; but concerning his maxims and injunctions respecting the spirit 
of the doubter, the things that lead to doubt, the way in which doubt 
is entertained, and the licence that is permitted to it, there can scarcely 
be a doubt among sincere and earnest men, whatever their opinions may 
be. Upon this part of his book, therefore, we set pre-eminent value. A 
right spirit in the doubter will more than anything else help to resolve 
his doubts. Mr. Dobney writes with broad sympathies, great earnestness, 
and deep devoutness. His counsels, moreover, are those of a mature 
mind, which has itself passed through many of the phases of thought and 
feeling which he treats. They are, therefore, full of wise suggestiveness ; 
and to ingenuous minds earnestly desirous of knowing the truth, he will 
be a mentor of very great worth. With all the earnestness we can com- 
mand, we commend Mr. Dobney’s book to young men, and to all whom 
it may concern. 


Old Testament Portraits. By Cunninenam Gute, D.D. 
Strahan and Co. 


Dr. Geikie’s sketches are done with great vigour and good taste, and 
with an adequate knowledge of the literature pertaining to them. The 
various questions that gather around the names of Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
and indeed most of the fifty studies that make up this volume, are dis- 
cussed with considerable breadth, fairness, and reverence. The illustra- 
tive heads are of a high order: they are well conceived and cleverly 
executed. Altogether the book is one to be strongly commended. It 
furnishes strong, manly, and devout religious reading. 


Expository Essays and Discourses. By Samurn Cox. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Mr. Cox is a suggestive rather than an exhaustive thinker, and his 
essays are seedlings rather than finished compositions. One is not infre- 
quently disposed to quarrel with his exposition of certain passages, but this 
is speedily forgotten in the general gratification produced by the novelties 
and beauties of the thoughts elicited. He possesses a marvellous power of 
clothing the driest bones with sinew and flesh, and of making them stand 
before the reader in living and speaking forms. Such an exposition of 
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Scripture will always be fruitful and attractive, and cannot fail to invest 
even the most hackneyed passages with living interest to every sympa- 
thetic reader. Out of the valuable series before us we should select, as 
the most helpful and suggestive, ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ which is a 
collection of several papers, and furnishes an exhaustive handling of the 
subject. The writer shows how these wonderful utterances supplied the 
needed corrective to the erroneous conception of the disciples respecting 
the character and principles of the kingdom of heaven ; he then shows the 
organic and vital unity of the different sayings, and their aptness to set 
forth the nature of the gospel righteousness, which exceeded that of the 
Pharisees and scribes. Perhaps the most striking section is that on 
the originality and non-originality of the Sermon. The essay on Prayer 
is also composed of several papers, and forms a small treatise upon 
the subject. The aim is twofold, firstly to demonstrate the gross 
misconception of those who would reduce the verification of prayer 
to a matter of statistics, and would ‘tabulate the merits of spiritual 
communion with the Father of our spirits as one tabulates the exports 
and imports of commerce or the ravages of an infectious disease ;’ 
and, secondly, to show the unsoundness of the argument against the 
efficiency of prayer derived from the universal reign of law. We doubt 
whether, within such a limited compass, a more effective antidote can be 
found to many of the crude and unphilosophical views so boldly and dog- 
matically advanced upon the subject by modern scientists. If Mr. Cox 
has not removed all the difficulties, he has enabled us to see more clearly 
where the difficulties lie, and what a fine and devout mind can extract 
out of the stern realities of nature. The last on our list for special com- 
mendation is the short comprehensive paper on the Atonement. It is 
full of sound teaching and wise counsel, and will enlist the sympathy 
of earnest thinkers. Mr. Cox’s expositions of Seripture are second to none, 
While he has all the freshness, force, and fertility of Beecher and Bush- 
nell, he surpasses both as biblical expositor. They speak for the Bible, 
while Mr. Cox makes the Bible speak for itself. We heartily recommend 
this series to all who seek help in making biblicaltruths speak with living 
voice to thoughtftil and earnest minds. 


Biblical Studies. By M. M. Katiscu, Ph.D., M.A. Part I. 
The Prophecies of Balaam. Part II. The Book of 
Jonah. Preceded by a Treatise on the Hebrew and the 
Stranger. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The character and prophecies of Balaam have proved a veritable crux 
interpretum. He appears, at first sight, the most mysterious of biblical 
personages, since the sources of our information are apparently contra- 
dictory. All who have perused with attention the fragmentary records of 
him will have observed that his character seems to grow from good to bad, 
and from bad to worse. The first of these records is Numbers xxii.—xxiv., 
where his character is placed in the most favourable light, as adhering 
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(though with hesitancy) to Divine injunction in the face of the strongest 
temptation. In the next records, Numbers xxxi. 8, 16, and Joshua xiii. 
22, he is represented as a heathen enchanter, who was the means 

seducing Israel to the licentious service of Baal-Peor. All the other 
accounts are probably dependent on one or the other of these two, appar- 
ently contradictory, statements: ¢e.g., Deuteronomy xxiii. 4, 5, 6; Joshua 
xxiv. 9,10; and Nehemiah xiii. 3, follow the second, while Micah vi. 5 
follows the first. Josephus calls him the greatest of prophets, but in the 
same breath paints his character in unfavourable colours, by representing 
him as compelled to pronounce blessings upon Israel, while inwardly 
desiring to comply with the wishes of Balak. Philo takes a more decided 
step in the same direction, and describes him as a heathen soothsayer, 
a master in his art, but dishonest, avaricious, and blasphemous. But it 
remained for the New Testament to draw his character in its darkest hues, 
There he is the type of the grossest villainy combined with the highest 
functions—the Judas Iscariot of the Old Testament. The fundamental 
question therefore is, Do these contradictory statements admit of being 
harmonized ? and if not, which is the original ?_ Upon the answer we give 
depends to a great extent the view we take of the character of Balaam. 
Some, dwelling mainly upon the later statements, have regarded him as 
nothing but an idolater and soothsayer, and used by God as a mere in- 
strument compelled to pronounce the blessings respecting Israel against 
his own will. Many, from Augustine downwards, have held this opinion. 
Others, as Tertullian, Jerome, Luther, Buddeus, &c., have described him 
as a pious and true prophet, who fell through the sin of covetousness. 
Kalisch holds the divergent sources to be irreconcilable, and regarding 
‘Numbers xxii.-xxiv. as alone genuine, he endeavours to free Balaam 
from all blemish, and to make him in every respect a true and noble 
prophet of Jehovah, who participated in the highest and holiest privileges of 
the elect of the chosen people. He assigns the origin of the unfavourable 
representations to the growth of a later bigoted spirit, which drew a hard 
and fast line between Israelite and Pagan. This is the characteristic 
feature of the work before us. That this view, as well as the first-men- 
tioned above, is too exclusive, is evident, we think, for the following 
reasons. (1) Numbers xxii.—xxiv. is only a fragment, as Kalisch admits, 
of a Book of Bileam, which no doubt furnished a definite basis for the 
diversity of estimation. (2) This fragment selected by Kalisch supplies 
sufficient data for the unfavourable opinion. That he was not a ‘true 
and noble prophet of Jehovah,’ is demonstrably evident from this cursory 
account. ‘The terms applied to his divinations and enchantments show 
with perfect clearness his addiction to heathen and forbidden acts. There 
is enough in the religious rites and mantic modes observed by him to 
justify men in regarding him as a mere enchanter, and enough of prophetic 
inspiration to lead them to designate him a prophet of Jehovah. He was 
no doubt a heathen monotheist animated with the fear and reverence of 
Jehovah, but had not shaken off his idolatrous ideas. He retained his 
belief in incantations and magic, combined with an imperfect knowledge 
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and fear of God. The latter was strong enough to embarrass him in his 
course, but not powerful enough to give steadiness to his steps in the 
path of duty. These two contending influences made him ‘a mixture of 
aman.’ The whole of his negotiations with Balak render it impossible 
to picture him as a ‘noble prophet of Jehovah;’ for while showing that 
curses are powerless against those whom God has chosen to bless, he 
parleyed with the messengers who brought the reward of divination in 
their hand, and paltered with his conscience. He bids them stay the 
night, instead of bidding them to depart at once, hoping before the 
morning to obtain Divine sanction to take the rewards and go. At last 
he gives what was clearly a reluctant refusal. Balak no doubt perceived 
the hesitation of the prophet, and sends a more imposing embassy and 
richer rewards, This time God allows him to follow his guilty longing, 
which grew during the journey into a belief that he would obtain the 
coveted reward. Hence the Divine anger and the renewed injunction, 
&e. It is impossible to read carefully the whole transaction without 
coming to some such conclusion as the above, a conclusion, however 
modified, which is entirely at variance with Balaam’s claim to be a ‘ true 
and noble prophet of Jehovah.’ This will account for the introduction 
of the miraculous intervention of God. Whatever interpretation we 
may give to it does not matter for our present argument. For if, with 
Kalisch, we are to regard it as an interpolation, the interpolator must have 
had his reasons for inserting it; and that, we maintain, is furnished by 
the narrative itself. We therefore can fully understand the views of 
Josephus, and hold them to be a fair estimate of Balaam’s character as 
presented to Jewish minds, according to which he is the greatest of pro- 
phets, but also as strongly inclined to the side of Moab and Midian, and 
reluctantly relinquishing the coveted reward. Dr. Kalisch reduces this 
chosen fragment still further by leaving out as an interpolation verses 
22-35 of chapter xxii., in which he follows Koenkel in Schenkel’s ‘ Bibel- 
Lexicon,’ but which should probably be regarded as a fragment of the 
original tradition, according to which Balaam had started against the 
will of Jehovah, but was compelled to return by the open manifestation 
of His anger ; and also verses 18-24 of chapter xxiv., as being the addi- 
tion of a later hand. 

Balaam himself was no doubt a historical personage, but his words 
form only the basis of the beautiful lyrical composition before us, which 
in its present form is probably the production of some gifted Hebrew 
writer, who has dealt with poetic freedom with the ancient tradition. That 
it was not written by Balaam himself every candid critic must admit. 
It bears as to matter and form decisive proofs of a later date. As Heng- 
stenberg has satisfactorily shown, the book could only have proceeded 
from an Israelite, while Balaam’s native tongue was Aramaic. There 
are several other questions of interest in connection with this subject: 
e.g., How did Balaam come to the knowledge of Jehovah? What is the 
meaning of the prophecy ? the date of its composition? and what is the 
interpretation to be accepted of the ass speaking to Balaam ? Dr. Kalisch’s 
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discussion of these topics is not materially different from those of his 
predecessors, except as regards greater thoroughness and ability. In 
these respects the present volume forms a fitting appendix to his invalu- 
able commentaries. We sincerely trust these studies may be taken as a 
satisfactory sign of returning health, and the early resumption of his 
expository labours. Even those who are opposed to his speculative 
theories cannot fail to be profited by his profound learning and patient 
research. 

His exposition of Jonah has the same excellences and defects as that 
of Balaam—keen exposition with tendencies to rationalistic views. Jonah 
is a kind of pendant to Balaam. 


The Battle of Unbelief. By the Rev. Gavin Caruyue, M.A. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


We can scarcely keep pace with the volumes of apologetics that are 
continually appearing, and we scarcely know how to diversify our criti- 
cisms of works which substantially traverse the same ground, and in 
which the individuality does not compare with the general purpose and 
work. Mr. Carlyle, himself a student of Baur, and therefore familiar 
almost from its inception with Tiibingen Pantheistic philosophy, here 
sets himself to criticize the principal developments of the school, himself 
a faithful adherent to Protestant Evangelical theology. He touches upon 
the positions of Scientific Materialism, the Question of the Bible, the 


_ Biblical Conception of God, the Predictive Character of Prophecy, 


Immortality, Darwinism, &c. His method is critical, and the value 
of his chapters consists in the intelligent and searching criticisms 
which he applies to positions antagonistic to Christianity. In noticing 
such works we can only thus characterize them. To select for criti- 
cism even one of the topics treated would involve lengthened discus- 
sion; We have read Mr. Carlyle’s book with interest, and have generally 
found ourselves in accord with its positions and criticisms. We strongly 
commend it to young men and others, who, without going profoundly into 
the questions discussed, know enough about them to be troubled by them. 
They will see from Mr. Carlyle’s criticisms how vulnerable they are. Mr. 
Carlyle, too, thinks that the present period is a crisis in the world’s 
history. Every period is a crisis, and demands serious dealing, but there 
have been far more critical conditions of thought than the present, and 
we do not see that anything is gained by exaggerating the feeling of calm 
duty into a feeling of alarm and panic. 


In Quest of a Creed. Elliot Stock. 


The anonymous author of this measured and thoughtful little work 
traverses the domain of religious idea, and apparently as the result of his 
own serious quest about theological belief returns to the simple faith of the 
Christianity which he had forsaken. Here we have tests applied to 
Atheism, Pantheism, Theism, Christianity, Miracles, the Gospels, In- 
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spiration, &e. This is done with much intelligence and caution, no 
characteristic of the writer being more marked than his great care not to 
infer more than his premises will carry. As a criticism of anti-Christian 
forms of belief, and a statement of the cumulative evidence that sustains 
Christian faith, this little volume is able, conclusive, and lucid. 


On the Nature of Things. (A Science Primer.) By Joun 
G. Macvicar, A.M., LL.D., D.D. With Illustrations. 
W. Blackwood and Sons. 


To do justice to this book would require an essay, and to do justice to 
the new system of physical science of which it treats would require a 
book many times larger than itself. It is a compendium of the author’s 
larger previous works, or at least of the main line of new thought which 
pervades those previous works, for we miss in it many a beautiful new 
thought on the ‘ nature of things’ which made his previous books mem- 
orable. 

The author of this little book is an instance of how a brilliant and 
original genius, even in the practical domain of physical science, may be 
thwarted by the circumstances of life, and how a brilliant youth may fail, 
from extraneous causes, to be followed by a correspondingly famous noon- 
day. John Macvicar, who, as he states, has now overpassed the fourscore 
years allotted to humanity, is one of the finest and most beautiful intel- 
lects which Scotland has contemporaneously produced. In his youth this 
was perceived and acknowledged by those who knew either the man or 
his early writings. He was at once hailed as a man of rare culture, both 
in the classics and in all branches of fine art, and his book ‘On the 
Beautiful, the Picturesque, and the Sublime’ (1837), is to this day the best 

_ on the subject. When a youth, he had under favourable circumstances 
travelled on the continent, and had studied fine art in all its branches, 
besides obtaining, from his highly attractive personal qualities, the friend- 
ship of not a few of the great artists of that time. At the same time he 
was an indefatigable student and experimenter in chemistry and physics ; 
and a large octavo volume which he then published, full of original ex- 
periments and conceptions, promised for him a future leadership in 
physical science. 

He ought to have been a professor in one of our great universities ; 
but having engaged in the ministry of the Church of Scotland, he went 
as a chaplain to Ceylon, and in that secluded part of the world he 
laboured diligently and successfully for some twenty years of the best 
period of a man’s life, entirely forgotten by the public, and debarred in 
many ways from the prosecution of his favourite studies. Returning to 
Scotland, after middle life, he published an ‘ Inquiry into Human Nature,’ 
showing in mental and psychological science much freshness and depth 
of view ; and then, while labouring as a minister of a country parish, he 
returned as best he could to his old studies in physics, which, if con- 
tinuously pursued, would undoubtedly have made his fame as great as his 
genius, 
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The present book is a compendious exposition of lis new views, chiefly 
in atomic science and the actual structure and qualities of the chemical 
elements and chief substances in nature. During the last twenty years 
Dr. Macevicar’s views have been more and more adopted, but we regret to 
say with hardly any acknowledgment of their author. Indeed, we incline 
to believe that the true desire of the author in publishing this book is 
simply to place on record his own views and discoveries, so that from the 
shelves of our museums and from the libraries of students its pages may 
bear testimony to the real authorship of his new system of physical 
science, which is already secure of future adoption and fame. 


A Treatise on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By 
Cuarues Exniort, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

This work is written with the best intention, and exhibits a fair ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject ; but it is too conservative in 
spirit to convince the sceptical mind, and scarcely fitted for strengthening 
the believer, confronted as he is with pressing controversy. It is certainly 
not calculated to meet the subtle present-day methods of paring away Chris- 
tian truth by an extreme use of the plea of oriental and hyperbolic lan- 
guage on the one hand, and of superstition on the other. The author dis- 
arms criticism of a certain kind by stating that he aimed at nothing new 
and original; but has he not thereby destroyed the raison @étre of the 
work? We think most of our readers will feel that a book upon such an 
important subject is comparatively useless unless it contain something 
decidedly original. We must admit, however, that his statement is, in the 
main, correct. On nearly all points Dr. Elliott has done little besides pre- 
senting us with a suecinct and clear summary of the foremost authorities 
on the subject, a summary which will be found useful by persons of limited 
reading. 

In the first part the author discusses the correlate subject of the Canon, 
the historical credibility and scientific accuracy of Scripture. The best 
portions of these chapters are digests of Gaussen, Rawlinson, and Haley. 
The author’s view of the Canon is too exclusive, and his attempts at recon- 
ciling Scripture and science are, we think, unsuccessful. He makes Job's 
statement, that the earth was hung upon nothing, point to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s law of gravitation. But when the Bible speaks of the ‘pillars’ 
of the heavens and the ‘ foundations’ of the earth, are its utterances to be 
regarded as any more scientific than the Hindoo hypothesis that the 
earth rested on the back of a tortoise? It is, no doubt, possible to cull out 
a few general statements, and, by great latitude of interpretation, to make 
them square with the conclusions of science. By such a procedure, how- 
ever, we could harmonize the doctrine of Thales, Heraclitus, Pythagoras, 
&e., with the scientific results, not only of the present, but of any possible 
future. We believe that every candid mind must freely admit that 
nothing could be more unscientific than the earliest biblical explanations 
of the phenomena of earth and heaven. As far as the mere appearance 
of physical phenomena is concerned, the Scriptures are as correct as 
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science itself, but no further. Why the Bible should be saddled with the 
necessity of revealing the discoveries of science, or be supposed to har- 
monize with its conclusions any more than any other ancient document, 
we cannot see. We think it would be much more satisfactory frankly to 
admit, as a fundamental position, that the Bible,was never intended to 
teach human science, and, moreover, that it contains many unscientific 
explanations of natural phenomena, than to perpetuate the hopeless effort 
to effect a satisfactory union between the two. In proof of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, Dr. Elliot advances its unique character, its diversity 
and unity, its universality and beneficial effects. Some of the best things 
said under these heads are abridged from the well-known Congregational 
Lecture on the Superhuman Origin of the Bible. In the latter part the 
author treats of the different definitions and theories, and of the nature 
and extent of the inspiration of Scripture. In the historical chapter on 
the theory he gives a rapid survey of different views, from Josephus and 
Philo-Judeus down to Schleiermacher and Coleridge. Of recent writers, 
prominence is given to the opinions of Lee, Bannerman, Hodge, and 
Patton. 

We are glad to be able to say that, amidst all the laxity on the one 
hand and extravagance on the other, the denials and avowals, the doubts 
and dogmatisms which prevail at the present day, Dr. Elliott takes sub- 
stantially the right ground, viz., that the Bible is the work both of God 
and men, of men, too, in the exercise of their own faculties and powers, 
but not unaided; for man, in the unassisted exercise of his own faculties, 
could no more have produced the Bible than he could have created the 
world. These are, we fully believe, the conclusions which honest, earnest 
students of biblical records must necessarily adopt. If the author were 
a little more pliant in his interpretation of the human element, we 
should have no fault to find with him as regards the general character of 
the work. 


General Sketch of the History of Panthetsm. Two Vols. Vol. I. 
From the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza. Samuel 
Deacon and Co. : 


We confess we can suggest no reason why this book should have becn 
published. The anonymous author himself says that he does not call it 
a history, but only ‘ an outline or epitome of a history ;’ and as it is ‘ chiefly 
a compilation,’ there is ‘ but little novelty’ in its details, which have been 
‘taken more frequently from translations and abridgments of originals 
than from the originals themselves.’ This, at all events, is candid, 
though it does not explain the reason for the book’s existence. That 
is offered later on, in the announcement, ‘Old, well-authenticated facts 
have been treated under a new aspect.’ If that were so, we should be so 
far satisfied, even though ‘there is no pretension to the discovery of a 
single new fact.’ But it is true only in a sense which deprives it of 
significance. The writer of this book has conceived a violent affection for 
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what he calls Pantheism, and he therefore sets to work to write about it. 
But Pautheism to him is a great deal more vague than the general ac- 
ceptation of the term. He means evidently by Pantheism, not merely the 
philosophical doctrine or theory which identifies God and nature, and 
which is found most clearly set forth in the pages of Spinoza, but also the 
school, which is known among us as Agnosticism, which says God is un- 
knowable. He often extends the term very much further, so as apparently 
to include all in whom there has been a spirit of religiosity without 
any definite dogmatic theory. Thus widened out, Pantheism becomes 
simply the natural religious instinct divorced forcibly from those forms 
of faith which have ministered to its highest development. Whether 
anything is gained by calling this way of viewing Pantheism ‘a new 
aspect,’ we leave others to decide. All that is definite in religion 
is declared, not only to be liable to, but to be the cause of, corruption. 
Hence, the writer says, the history of intellectual development is the his- 
tory of the founders of pure and lofty religions becoming paganized and 
debased. Then ‘the teacher and the ceremonial die away. Yet Pan- 
theism, like Monotheism, never dies.’ Very plainly we inust not look for 
logic in this book. We should have concluded Pantheism and Mono- 
theism to have been mutually exclusive ; but it seems they are comple- 
mentary, and continue developing side by side throughout the centuries. 


Theological Lectures on Subjects connected with Natural Theo- 
logy, Evidences of Christianity, the Canon and Inspiration 


of Scripture. By the late Cunnincuin, D.D. 
James Nisbet and Co. 


The persistence of fundamental theological ideas gives value to every 
strong exposition of them. And students of theology will on this ground 
value this substantial volume of Dr. Cunningham’s class prelections to 
his first year divinity students. They are an able restatement of the 
evidences for Natural Religion, Christianity, and the Bible. But we feel 
that already their form is somewhat of an anachronism. While they meet 
fundamental objections to revelation they do not meet forms of them that 
are now very common. Perhaps even when Dr. Cunningham delivered 
his lectures a greater change had come over the spirit of Calvinistic 
theology outside of Scotland than he imagined ; and certainly the modifi- 
cations since have been very ‘great. Dr. Cunningham is a faithful ex- 
ponent of the standards of the Scotch Presbyterian Churches; but we 
think that the Confessions symbolize very little of the distinctive form of 
Christian belief in the world at large. The great truths which they clothe 
are held, but the fashion of their vesture has changed. Save, therefore, for 
monumental purposes, and for root ideas, we do not think this volume 
will find much acceptance. The doctrine of verbal inspiration which Dr. 
Cuningham advocates never has been a dogma of either the Latin or the 
Protestant Churches generally, and it is now, we should imagine, almost 
everywhere abandoned. Dr. Cunningham was however a strong man, 
and his lectures contain a large amount of robust and acute good sense. 
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Saintly Workers. Five Lenten Lectures delivered in St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
Canon of Westminster, &c. Macmillan and Co. 


Canon Farrar is not only an elegant writer, but he has a singular 
facility in adapting the truths of Christianity to the phases of the time. 
These lectures are just the kind of mental and spiritual food which are 
needed at the present juncture, when there is so much of shallow and un- 
satisfying scepticism abroad. The audiences before whom the discourses 
were delivered were composed chiefly of young men from city firms in the 
neighbourhood of Holborn, and we can conceive of no forms of exhorta- 
tion more practical and useful than those here employed. It is often a 
ground of complaint that there is no room in these days to be heroic, and 
that it is even a matter of difficulty for men faithfully to discharge the 
common duties which devolve upon them; but Canon Farrar shows how 
it is possible to live in the nineteenth century as truly noble and valuable 
lives as those which have Landed down to succeeding generations the 
names of the earlier Christians, Conditions change, but Christian duty 
remains the same. One necessary preliminary warning the author gives 
to the reader, viz., that while he calls attention to the lives of men pre- 
eminent for goodness, he expressly wishes to guard against their intellec- 
tual errors, while to reproduce the mere external aspect of their lives 
would be at once impossible and pernicious. Dealing first with the 
martyrs of the Church, he shows how, amongst other things, they taught 
‘that there is in life something more than ease or comfort, more delightful 
than pleasure, ‘‘more golden than gold;” that “ the life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment,” and that ‘‘ man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he possesseth.”’ Martyrs, as Mr. Froude has 
expressed it, ‘ create an epidemic of nobleness.’ They furnish immortal 
examples of virtue and endurance, and these examples are capable of a 
thousand applications. One of the most interesting of the lectures is that 
upon ‘The Hermits,’ men who fulfilled their ideal of the holy life, and 
passed away leaving names fragrant with sanctity. Such lives as theirs 
are of course impossible in these later times, nor are they desirable; but, 
as Canon Farrar admirably observes, ‘in an age of much unbelief and ir- 
religion, of much gossip and detraction, of much anxiety and corruption, 
of much luxury and greed, we can learn their strong horror of sin, their 
noble struggle for righteousness, their entire simplicity of character, their 
utter aloofness from the mean and greedy scramble of the world, the 
sincerity with which they cultivated the duty of mutual forbearance, and 
the duty of absolute forgiveness of injuries which they strenuously 
practised.’ The ideal of the Master can be followed in every age, in 
every clime, and under all circumstances. Other saintly workers descanted 
upon in this volume are ‘The Monks,’ who kept alive the torch of learning 
as well as the flame of a high and godly life—though in later years they 
suffered a deep moral decadence; ‘ The Early Franciscans,’ men of sleep- 


less, earnest, and dauntless piety ; and ‘The Missionaries,’ who furn'sh so 
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grand a record of heroism, extending even down to our own day, with the 
’ names of Heber, Mackenzie, Coleridge Patteson, and David Livingstone. 
This little work breathes a fine, manly, catholic spirit throughout. It is 
without any pretensions to profundity, but it may be read with pleasure 
and profit by all classes. 


The Progress of Divine Revelation ; or, The Unfolding Purpose 
of Scripture. By Joun Srovcuron, D.D. Religious Tract 
Society. 

None of the external evidences of the Divine origin of the Bible are 
more striking, or perhaps stronger, than its remarkable unity of idea and 
orderliness of development. The idea to be developed is one of surpass- 
ing grandeur and profundity, and the method of its development is such 
as could not possibly have been devised or controlled by men; while the 
number of writers, the long generations that separated them, the inci- 
dental origin of their writings, and their great varieties of literary form, 
constitute a series of conditions that make unity of idea and orderliness of 
development simply impossible, save under supernatural conception and 
guidance. Dr. Stoughton has, in a simple and popular way, endeavoured 
to trace this unfolding. Taking the clue into his hand, he has traced the 
thread of revelation—through history, prediction, institution, and exposi- 
tion—from Genesis to the Apocalypse. 

In such a work, everything of course depends upon the perception and 
practised power of just statement of the writer. It is possible to present 
a very plausible case with partially-selected materials. All may not agree 
with the old-fashioned orthodoxy of some of Dr. Stoughton’s interpreta- 
tions; some, who are heartily at one with him in the fundamental 
truths of revelation, may somewhat demur to the literalism of some of his 
interpretations of the incidents of the Fall; but he writes with conspicuous 
fairness, and therefore with great demonstrative force. He has no diffi- 
culty in establishing the thorough unity of spiritual idea in the Bible, and 
the full and unmistakable legitimacy of its marvellous development. As 
a handbook to the Bible records, the book is valuable. 


The Creation ; or, Moses and Science in Harmony. By the 
Rev. A. Stewart, Ph.D., LL.D., Aberdeen. Elliot Stock. 


This is an admirable little book of its kind, though suited for those 
who are in need of ‘milk’ rather than for those who are able to assimilate 
‘strong meat.’ Dr. Stewart is of opinion that the various theories by 
which science and Genesis have been reconciled have given undue advan- 
tages to infidelity. He does not think it necessary to resort either to the 
interpretatior of ‘days’ as indefinite periods, or to the separation between 
the first verse of the first chapter and what follows. The varieties of view 
to which these modes of interpretation have led are all alike rejected by 
the author of this little volume, who insists upon the literal and natural 
interpretation of every Bible statement. He is able to do this by starting 
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with the assumption that the narrative in Genesis was not meant to tell 
us about the origin of the world, but only about the creation of man 
and his introduction into it, to rule over it. There is nothing new in 
this idea. Our readers will perhaps remember a recent review in these 
pages of a work which wrought out this notion in yet more elaborate 
detail and on a larger scale than is done here. Apart from anything that 
might be said in criticism of the standpoint thus adopted, it is a pity that 
Dr. Stewart has intermingled in his work so closely the exegetical and the 
didactic. This feature gives it the appearance of a series of little sermons 
rather than a treatise on an important question of interpretation. 


The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge 
Issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion. By 
CuarLtes Wooprurr Sureips, D.D., Professor in Prince- 
ton College, &c. Tribner and Co. 


The handsome volume in which Dr. Shields sets forth his ideas of the 
‘final philosophy,’ which he believes may be attained through the recon- 
ciliation of religion and science, is a monument to the learning of its 
author, and a convincing testimony of the comprehensiveness and catho- 
licity of his thought. He has been fortunate enough to secure material 
support in the carrying out of a great design. Seventeen years ago Dr. 
Shields gave to the world an essay on what he regards as the Final Philo- 
sophy, accompanying it with a corresponding scheme of academic study ; 
and a few years thereafter a chair of instruction was secured in the college 
of New Jersey, through the generous efforts of various friends, for the 
purpose of carrying the scheme into practical effect. We have the first- 
fruits of the educational experiment thus initiated in the work now before 
us, which, however, is of wider scope than any merely academical scheme, 
as dealing with important and fundamental principles, and endeavouring 
in a sober and reasonable spirit to adjust the relations of philosophy and 
faith, or science and religion, so that they may be mutually helpful, in- 
stead of reciprocally hostile and antagonistic to each other. The root-idea 
of Dr. Shields is to bring out the harmonies between two lines of thought 
which are equally indestructible in the experience of human nature, 
and to ground on their demonstrated agreements the principles of 
a ‘final philosophy.’ In discharge of this great task, the author pro- 
ceeds historically as well as deductively. He traces out through the 
varying phases of human thought, from the earliest times, the conflict 
into which science and religion have been drifted, or driven, from one 
side and the other, not attributing the blame with onesided and partial 
hand to either more than the other, for both have been to blame. But 
while we have all sympathy with the spirit in which this work has been 
prepared, and do full homage to the learning and research it contains, we 
are unable, after reading it, either to give our full adhesion to the views 
of the author, or to accept the philosophy which he believes he has set 
forth as ultimate in any sense. In fact we have not succeeded in con- 
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vincing ourselves that there is here a philosophy at all, or that there is 
room for one. How can there be a body of dogmatic principles which, 
as ultimate, must exhibit to us the final foundations on which thought and 
being equally must rest, obtained from the relations of the truths of re- 
ligion and science ? The utmost that can be hoped for from an exhaustive 
inquiry into these relations is help in enabling us to discover the truth. 
But we must submit the objective matter, furnished both in revelation 
and in science, to analysis; and the synthesis that should follow must 
be performed under the guidance of philosophy. We confess we do 
not very well see how Dr. Shields is to manage to bring about this 
reconciliation by merely accepting the body of truths attained through 
revelation as authoritative on the one side, while those attained through 
science are equally authoritative on the other side. We need a philo- 
sophical principle that will harmonize the two, after their contents have 
been analytically established. But there is no place assigned to analysis 
by Dr. Shields, and no definitive limits are drawn around either the one 
province or the other. We cannot, then, see what place there is for 
philosophy’s work of conciliation. Dr. Shields has written ably, and 
in a comprehensive spirit, upon various topics in which religion and 
science are deeply interested and vitally concerned ; but we are unable to 
see that he has laid the foundations of any ‘ final philosophy.’ 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (a.p. 1611); 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a 
Revision of the Translation by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A., 
Canon of Exeter. New Testament, Vol. I., St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, St. Luke. John Murray. 


This is the first volume of the Speaker’s Commentary on the New 
Testament. It contains the three Synoptical Gospels, the introduction to 
which has been written by the Archbishop of York. The commentary on 
the first two Gospels had been undertaken by Dean Mansel, whose notes 
on twenty-six chapters of St. Matthew are here printed without alteration. 
Canon Cook has completed the notes on St. Matthew and contributed 
those on St. Mark, and has revised notes on St. Luke prepared by the 
Bishop of St. Davids, and we must pronounce his the best work in the 
volume. The introduction of the Archbishop assumes that discussions on 
the agreements and differences of the Synoptists are virtually complete, 
and may now be summed up. He rejects Hichorn’s theory of a proto- 
_ Evangelism and the theory of a Hebrew original for our present Gospel of 
Matthew, and hesitates to accept the conclusions of Dr. Roberts, that Greek 
was the popular language of Palestine, although, like Wales, Palestine 
was bilingual. His general conclusions are that many documents con- 
cerning the sayings and doings of Jesus were extant, from which the 
Evangelists compiled; that oral traditions were largely existent, which 
they also used ; and that from these chiefly the Synoptical Gospels were 
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compiled within ten or twelve years subsequent to A.D. 63, and that they 
are in every legitimate sense independent books, each having its distinct 
purpose. 

The introduction, which is very full and able, is a valnable résumé of 
all matters in dispute concerning the Synoptists. The notes of Dean 
Mansel and Bishop Jones are vigorous, scholarly, and liberal in their 
orthodoxy, although they present nothing new. Thus Dean Mansel 
maintains the historical reality of the temptation and the personality of 
the tempter, while rejecting the naturalistic theories of a human ap- 
pearance or a dream; but he does not attempt any rationale of the temp- 
tation, which reduces the explanatory textual notes to a meagre and 
inadequate interpretation. This is one defect of the commentary. It 
seldom aims at more than exegetical explanation. 


The Gospel of St. John: its Authorship and Authenticity. By 


Winuiam Casar, D.D. William Blackwood and Sons. 


We have not discovered any fresh line of investigation in this well- 
written volume. We cannot, however, regret any effort made to restate 
and estimate the conditions of this important problem, which gathers fresh 
interest from every attempt to solve it. We have recently called detailed 
attention to the works of Luthardt and Godet, of which Dr. Cesar has 
made good use. After a sketch of the controversy and a chapter on the life 
of St. John, our author sums up the external evidence for the authorship ; 
with the assistance afforded by Godet and Lightfoot, he examines the charge 
recently made against it, as founded on the alleged silence of Eusebius, 
This silence he shows to be exaggerated, but, such as it is, to be confirma 
tory and not destructive of the authenticity of the Gospel in the judgment 
of this historian, inasmuch as the purpose of Eusebius was to adduce all 
available evidence bearing on the authorship of disputed, and not of un- 
disputed, hooks. The various ‘objections’ are summarized and refuted. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s hypothesis of ‘mediate authorship’ is stated and 
criticized, and numerous subsidiary questions are discussed with care and 
modesty. While Keim and Renan and the author of ‘Supernatural Reli- 
gion’ become more explicit in their negations, it is instructive and re- 
freshing to see the vast learning which Professor Lightfoot has brought to 
the refutation of their hypotheses, and to read the convincing arguments of 
Professors Beyschlag and Godet, of Drs, Luthardt, Josterzee, Llias, and 
others which are within reach of the English reader. We gladly place Dr. 
Cesar’s volume in the goodly list. 


A Commentary on the Greek Teat of the Epistles of Paul to the 
Thessalonians. By the late Joan Eapm, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature, &c., &e., U.P. Church. 
Edited by Rev. W. Youne, with Preface by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Carnns, D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


In some respects we are disposed to assign to this posthumous volume 
even a higher place than that universally conceded to the previous exe- 
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getical treatises of the accomplished writer. ‘here is the same breadth 
of reading, mastery of detail, and independence of judgment conspicuous 
in all the author’s work, but the volume before us is less discursive and 
exuberant in style than some of the ‘Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians.’ The author seems to us to keep steadily to 
his task, and to have prepared himself by a long career of severe and 
serious study to interpret these earliest fragments of the New Testament. 
He disposes admirably of the arguments of Baur against their genuineness, 
and also of the whimsical speculation that the order of the two epistles 
should be inverted. He estimates the character of the Thessalonian 
Church with great clearness, and prefaces the work by a copious list of 
exegetical authorities. 

The body of the Commentary is charged with well-digested scholarship 
and healthy suggestive thoughts. The great passages are handled with dex- 
terity and wisdom. ‘The critical exegesis is so far summed up and weighed 
in the balance, as to be distinctly advanced to a higher stage. Veritable 
results are secured. He seems to us to have thrown more light on the 
vision of the advent than any previous writer. He rejects the flimsy 
scholarship by which St. Paul’s identification of himself with those who 
are ‘alive and remain until the parousia’ is often explained away. He 
shows from many passages that the Apostle did not dogmatically hold 
the chronological nearness of the Lord’s coming, and that the statements 
of the Second Epistle show that all along he had taught one consistent 
doctrine. His argument would have been more powerful than it is if he 
had recalled the fact that Hebrew prophecy is for the most part irrespec- 
tive of time, and has no temporal perspective in it ; and that the phe- 
nomena of Paul’s prophecies exactly correspond in this particular with 
those of Isaiah, Zechariah, and Malachi, and of our blessed Lord Himself. 
The careful review of all the interpretations of ‘the Man of Sin’ is most 
masterly. The personality and anti-theism of the terrific representation 
he shows to have been incompatible with either the history of the Roman 
Empire or of the Papacy. Here he is a decided futurist. The volume 
is a precious addition to our exegetical library, and will take rank with 
the best productions of Lightfoot or Jowett for interest, and with Ellicott 
or Linnemann for grammatical scholarship. A reverent and rich evange- 
lical tone pervades the whole. 


A Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. By 
JosepH AGAR Beet. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Expositor’s Commentary. Illustrated Notes on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. By Rev. C. Nem, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Matthias’s, Poplar. R. D. Dickinson. 

Mr. Beet’s book is not strictly exegetical. He does not deal much 
with the philology of the Epistle. It is an expository and argumentative 
development of the writer’s meanings, and it is done with great acute- 
ness and force. Mr. Beet strenuously opposes the old Calvinistic theories 
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deduced from the Epistle, and with success. Not the least valuable portion 
of the work is the introduction, in which with great caution, scholarliness, 
and skill, he builds’up an irrefragable argument for the genuineness and 
apostolic authorship of the Epistle. The book is, within its limits, a 
thorough, able, and valuable exposition of the greatest of the Apostle’s 
letters. Mr. Neil aims at producing an elementary commentary, giving 
the necessary critical expositions and the scope and connection of the 
argument in such form as may be suitable for general readers. The 
‘Expository Analysis’ of the introduction, which gives, in two parallel 
columns, the text and a synopsis of its meaning, and which is arranged 
in sections, is especially valuable. The illustrative notes which accompany 
a paraphrase are popular and anecdotical, but are really what they pro- 
fess to be, and are not without sufficient grammatical exposition. Mr. 
Neil’s book may also be commended as well adapted to give light to 
general readers on a difficult and important portion of Scripture. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language. By Dr. 
Leonnarp Scumitz. John Murray. 

A Practical and Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
By C. Héron With an Introduction by E. Lirrre. 
John Murray. 

A Compendious German and English Dictionary. By Pro- 
fessor Dwient Wurrney. Macmillan and Co. 

This grammar, as might be expected from the sound learning and 
long experience of the author, is clear, correct, concise, and practical. All 
the principal rules are systematically arranged and lucidly expressed, and 
the student will not be confused and worried by needless details. This 
work is not after the Ollendorff type, which has become far too prominent 
in our schools and colleges, but is adapted for those who covet the ability 
to understand readily and accurately the language as written or printed, 
and who value a scientific knowledge of German above the power of using 
their simple stores for conversational purposes. Dr. Schmitz, acting on the 
only rational principle in dealing with the subject, has divided the de- 
clension of nouns into two, strong and weak. This arrangement has for 

a long time been adopted in German grammars written for Germans, and 

has been accepted, though with serious complications in Dr. Ahn’s excel- 

lent German grammar, published in ‘ Chambers’s Educational Course.’ 

Dr. Schmitz has very successfully avoided the defects of Dr. Ahn, and 

is in this respect decidedly superior. ‘The number of declensions as 

given in different grammars varies from two to ten. If the above-men- 
tioned twofold division is abandoned, the number will depend upon the 
ingenuity of the author. We are sorry to find such a popular grammar 
as Otto’s, while recognizing the principle, still clinging to the five declen- 
sions, which are moreover most confusedly and unscientifically arranged. 

The second book on the ‘ Formation of Words,’ or what is now generally 

called, after the German, word-building, is exceedingly useful and instruc- 
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tive, and the historical outline of German grammar in the second part is 
most interesting and helpful to the student in mastering some of the diffi- 
culties of the German tongue. Attention is éffectively attracted to the most 
important points by the boldness of the type in which they stand. To 
that large and increasing class of students whose philological training has 
fitted them for a scientific study of the German language, the work before 
us will be a decided boon. The only thing we-regret is that the German 
words are printed in Roman instead of German characters. This was 
done, we suppose, because not long ago the Germans contemplated a 
similar change, which a united Fatherland has, we fear, indefinitely 
postponed. 

The second work on our list belongs to the same series, and is written 
after the same plan with the first. It is, in fact, an attempt to do for 
French what has already been so satisfactorily done for Greek and Latin, 
and in Germany for German, viz., to furnish a complete, scientific, and 
exhaustive philological grammar of the French tongue for the use of ad- 
vanced students, who wish to acquire the best discipline and the most 
useful knowledge, as well as facility in speaking. This end could be ob- 
tained only by entering into the history of the language. To those already 
versed in the writings of Littré, Burgay, Brachet, and Max Miiller, this 
feature of the work will contain nothing new, for these are the main 
sources whence the author has drawn his materials ; but it is only fair to 
state that Mr. Wall aims at utility rather than originality, and writes for 
learners rather than for accomplished philologists. It is what it professes 
to be, ‘The Student’s Practicai and Historical Grammar.’ This grammar 
has been called forth by the fact that in all examinations there is, we are 
thankful to say, an increasing demand for some knowledge of the struc- 
ture and history of the French tongue. Brachet’s two books, being the first 
attempt in this direction in the English language, met with a success 
which their unsuitable form and arrangement scarcely deserved. This 
success provoked further and more successful efforts, of which the present 
is the most ambitious and best. The work is divided into five books or 
parts. The first contains a History of the French Language, and will be 
found very useful. The second treats of Spoken Sounds and their capricious 
Symbols. The utility of this part is somewhat doubtful, for no amount of 
verbal explanation will enable the reader to arrive at the correct pronun- 
ciation of many words. The third contains the Accidence, where Mr. 
Wall has grappled with the difficulty of French genders, and claims special 
merit for his rules. While we are convinced that he has done his best, 
and probably the best that can be done, we are also most forcibly im- 
pressed that there is no royal road to the mastery of the subject. We are 
afraid the student will pronounce the pages on gender intolerably tedious. 
The fourth is on Syntax, and is generaily good, especially the treatment 
of the past participles. The last is on Prosody, and gives a clear and 
satisfactory account of the rules of French metres. Most students will be 
satisfied with a cursory perusal of this part. We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing this the best English grammar of the French language. Mr. 
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Wall has succeeded admirably in making the historical illustrate the 
practical, and although it embodies the result of twelve years’ continuous 
labour, it certainly has not been in vain. 

The number of German and English dictionaries is legion. They differ 
in merit as much as they do in size. Among them there are not a few 
which are truly excellent, and fairly meet the requirements of our schools 
and colleges, and yet there are certain essential features of lexicography 
in which they are radically defective. Too little attention has been paid 
to the genetic unfolding of the meaning of words from their fundamental 
signification, and an etymological dictionary of the German language has 
not been previously attempted in this country. Professor Whitney’s plan 
contemplates the removal of these defects. (1) By a more systematic de- 
velopment of the meaning of words, beginning always with the most 
original and etymological, and arranging the rest according to their rela- 
tion to this one. (2) By directing attention to the correspondence between 
German and English words. This is of twofold service: it has an intrinsic 
linguistic interest, and it also greatly facilitates the practical acquisition of 
the German language. The correspondence between the two is so exten- 
sive, that a clear apprehension of it would reduce to an incredible extent 
the labour of learning German. (3) By pointing out the derivation of 
German words from their primitives, especially the derivation of German 
words from one another. The etymology of English words is given in 
the English-German part. All the above are most important elements in 
the composition of a philologically-scientific dictionary. This plan was 
first carried out in a very partial form in the Vocabulary to Professor 
Whitney’s excellent ‘German Reader,’ published by the same firm, and 
the present compendious German-English dictionary owes its origin to the 
earnest solicitations which reached the author from all quartersto prepare a 
more complete work upon the subject. The response to this appeal will not 
prove disappointing. By the present volume the study of the German 
language will be raised to a higher platform and be made a more effective 
mental discipline. Considering that there are such excellent etymological 
dictionaries in German as those of Sanders and Weigand, it was high time 
that a similar work should be within the reach of English students, and 
we heartily welcome the work before us as the first attempt to supply the 
desideratum. As far as it goes it is highly satisfactory. Nothing more 
and better could be expected within the compass. We regret, however, to 
think that regard to size and economy should have straitened the devel- 
opment of the plan, and trust that in a new edition, which it cannot fail 
to reach, attention will be given to the following points among others. 
(1) The increase of the number of German words and meanings included, 
so as to make the dictionary sufficient for all ordinary purposes. The 
author informs us that the present number is not far short of sixty thousand 
in all, and yet we have found, on a limited but careful testing of its capa- 
city, that it is inadequate. (2) A more exhaustive treatment of the etymo- 
logy of German words. This we hold to be highly desirable, inasmuch as 
it is the only work of the kind within the reach of ordinary students. The 
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English-German part is more complete in this respect. (8) A careful 
revision and correction of the English-German part, which seems hastily 
and carelessly put together. Many of the idiomatic expressions are in- 
accurately rendered. Examples of this are plentiful. (4) The employ- 
ment of better paper and of bolder type for the leading words and mean- 
ings. The above would effect an immense improvement, and that too 
without unduly increasing the bulk or price of the volume. After all, 
the price of a book of this class is not such a serious matter, provided it 
be really useful. We wish this dictionary the wide circulation it so 
thoroughly deserves. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Messrs. Cassell have completed their fine illustrated edition of Farrar’s 
‘ Life of Christ, which is a gift-book as valuable as it is attractive. They 
have also completed the reissue of their useful Bible Dictionary. 


SERMONS. 


Creed and Conduct. Sermons preached in Rosneath Church. By Rosert 
Hersert Story, D.D. (Glasgow: James Maclehose.) The style of Dr. 
Story is clear, plain, and urgent. He indulges in no rhetoric, but speaks 
directly, with an easy power, and with admirable lucidity. In doctrine 
he belongs to the ‘ advanced’ school, which it is not easy satisfactorily to 
characterize by epithets which shall be adequately descriptive and not by 
their appropriation be unjust to others. The terms ‘rationalistic,’ ‘ moral,’ 
‘ spiritual, which are sometimes applied to distinguish this school from 
the ‘ evangelical,’ whatever positive fitness they may have, are unjustly ap- 
plied as differentia, inasmuch as they thus seem to deny these qualities 
to others. Dr. Story refers frequently to the death of Christ and its con- 
nection with the forgiveness of sins, and labours hard to discredit the 
common idea of substitution or expiation; but we think with very 
meagre results. ‘thus, in a sermon on,‘the blood of sprinkling’ (Heb. 
xii. 24), intended to refute Mr. Moody’s indiscriminate and objectionable 
teachings about the blood of Christ, Dr. Story says that the sacrifice of 
Abel was not demanded of him by God, that the idea of offering in sacri- 
fice the blood of an innocent lamb spontaneously occurred to ‘ the first 
shepherd’ when meditating on sin and life : he would offer in self-consecra- 
tion ‘the choicest of all he had—the purest life that lives, as an emblem of 
his own.’ The idea was of ‘ life owed to God ;’ but surely the incongruity 
of aman prompted by such ideas killing an innocent lamb and offering it, 
is so violently incongruous, that as an explanation of animal sacrifice it 
is simply impossible. The ‘better things’ that Christ’s blood speaks are, Dr. 
Story thinks, simply Christ’s greater moral excellence. ——The Christian 
Mirror, and other Sermons. By the Rev. James Marti, late of Notting- 
ham and Melbourne. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Mr. Martin’s sermons 
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have a great charm of simplicity. They are level to the comprehension 
of a child. They are also very spiritual in feeling and aim. The preacher 
is ever seeking to lift his audience to God. He directly applies truths in 
their spiritual aspects to the consciences and lives of men. And they are 
not unduly long. The volume is a memorial of a useful and devout 
minister whose ‘sun went down while it was yet day.—Hwman Life 
and its Conditions. Sermons preached before the University of Oxford 
in 1876-1878, with three Ordination Sermons. By R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., 
D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Macmillan and Co.) As befits a Dean of 
St. Paul’s, whose preachings are not pastoral, and as befits occasions so 
special as those intimated on the title-page, these sermons are distinctive 
in character. They deal, not with the practical homely religious necessi- 
ties to which a pastor has to minister, but with exceptional intellectual 
and moral difficulties or interests, and they are characterized by signal 
ability. Nothing, for example, can be more vigorous, penetrating, or 
manly than the treatment of the question of Responsibility for Belief 
in the third sermon, Dean Church, without any affectation of meta- 
physical profundity, touches with the wand of common sense the deepest 
questions, and suggests religious, asopposed to sceptical solutions of them. 
Everything is presented with freshness, and wide reading is laid under 
contribution, while the style is easy and picturesque. It is a volume 
of sermons of exceptional independence and force, appealing to the most 
intelligent, and yet lucid to ordinary hearers. We very strongly com- 
mend it to young men whom speculative difficulties are disquieting, 
and to others who would find intellectual strength in support of their 
religious sympathies. —— Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. By 
GrorcGE Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wife. (C. Kegan Paul.) Any- 
thing more unconventional than Mr. Dawson’s sermons it would be 
difficult to imagine. They are moreover infinitely removed from the 
ordinary doctrinal platform of evangelicalism. They recognize God and 
goodness, but they sadly lack the evangelical lights in which the New Testa- 
ment presents the one and by which it inspires the other. They are little 
more than teachings of religious ethics. As such, they are full of freshness, 
penetration, and power; homely, practical, racy ; lit up by anecdote and 
illustration drawn from all sources; and shrewdly and cogently piercing 
the shams and urging the practical virtues and nobilities of life. Fresher, 
more racy pulpit talk has rarely been given to the world. Mr. Dawson 
did not care about theology, and yet his sermon about The Simple shows 
a wise perception of the limitations of knowledge which many who quote 
his freedoms would do well to ponder. His preachings had the character- 
istics of his lecturings; they were fresh, suggestive, penetrating talk, 
pervaded by an uncompromising honest and brave manliness and a robust 
common sense. The topics, as might be expected, are often novel and 
ingenious, and it is impossible to forecast the direction in which the 
preacher will be led off, or how far he will go ; but his aim is practical, and 
his hand is sure to come down heavily and often unexpectedly upon some 
Pharisaism or sham of life upon which he has nomercy. We greatly prefer 
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this volume to the former ‘ Sermons on Disputed Points..—— The Near and 
the Far View, and other Sermons. By Rey. A. L. Sumpson, D.D., Derby. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Dr. Simpson’s sermons, too, may fairly 
claim distinctive power. He looks at texts and things with his own eyes, 
and often shows us what with ordinary vision we had failed to perceive. 
The test of this, however, is the practical value of what is pointed out. Dr. 
Simpson rarely fails of adequate meanings, although sometimes he seems as 
if he were about to tickle our fancy by a strained originality. For instance, 
the prohibition of sackcloth in the court of Ahasuerus is skilfully used to 
teach lessons about the cowardice, the selfishness, the folly, and the unreality 
of some men’s lives. 'The sermons are distinctively good.—— In Memoriam 
of the Jate Rev. J. M. Chariton, M.A., of Plymouth; being selections 
from his Sermons and Occasional Writings. Edited by his eldest Son. 
(J. I. Shaw and Co.) Professor Charlton was a man of grave earnest- 
ness, thorough determination, and large culture. Everything that he did 
was done with. conscientiousness, intelligence, and completeness. As a 
preacher he somewhat Jacked vivacity and imaginative colouring, but the 
solid worth of his sermons more than compensated for this. This volume 
contains seven of his Sermons, an Ordination Charge, and an essay on the 
Eloquence of Demosthenes. His adherence to evangelical truth was firm 
and intelligent, and the sermons on Christ our Righteousness, Sanctifica- 
tion, and Redemption, are an able vindication of it. He was taken from 
his work in the fulness of his strength, and many will highly value this 
memorial of him. The Beloved in His Garden. By the Rev. ArtHurR 
Macartuur. (James Nisbet and Co.) A series of discourses on the 
person of Christ as described in the Apocalypse and the Song of Songs. 
We have no liking for the class of things to which this little volume belongs 
—for extended and unctuous detail concerning the stature, and the hairs, 
and the ‘ lily-like lips’ of Jesus. Under a seeming reverence and a genuine 
love, they present to us a painful familiarity and a false exaggeration of 
metaphor. Mr. Macarthur, however, is much more restrained than some 
of his school. Sunday Morning Sermons. Preached in Argyle Chapel, 
Bath. By the late Rev. Wm.1am Jay. Now printed for the first time 
from the verbatim notes of one of his hearers. Edited by the Rev. R. A. 
Bertram. (R. D. Dickinson.) Fashions change in preaching as in most 
other things; the sermons are but few even in written form that survive 
their generation. Few of the popular preachers of fifty years ago would 
be listened to could they reproduce now the style cf oratory which was so 
attractive then, any more indeed than the style of Sheridan would be in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Jay’s style was less conventional than that 
of most of his contemporaries, although it was distinctively his own. He 
can be read better than most, and these forty-three sermons, which have 
all his well-known characteristics, will be welcomed by many who knew 
him or who value his traditions——Cow fort in Trouble. Sermons and 
Outlines of Sermons preached in Westminster Chapel. By the Rev. 
Samurt Martin. (Hodder and Stoughton.) ‘This little volume of ser- 
mons is Mr, Martin’s last legacy to the public. It was published only a 
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few weeks before his death. In itself it is eminently characteristic, a 
selection apparently of sermons addressed to troubled feeling, and minis- 
tering consolation as almost above all his contemporaries Mr. Martin 
could. In much personal suffering he was perfected as a consoler of men. 
His sermons are deeply tender and sympathetic. They are exquisitely 
simple, too. No attempt has been made to make them other than the 
pastoral teachings of successive Sundays. They have the high commenda- 
tion that in the pious faith and patience of the preacher they found their 
high illustrations. He himself in great and prolonged weakness was 
comforted by the comforts which he ministered to others. Mr. Martin’s 
ministry was unique, and, in some of the most important qualities of a 
religious ministry, transcendent. Piety with him was more than a faith; 
it was a holy passion, and it filled his preaching with sympathetie and 
practical intensity. The little artifices of arrangement and rhetoric which 
characterized him were enwrapped and fused in the pervading emotion 
and earnestness of his sermons. Few men have more holily and usefully 
served the Church of Christ-——The Mystery of Pain, Death, and Sin, 
and Discourses in Refutation of Atheism. By the Rev. CHAarLEs 
Voysry, B.A. (Williams and Norgate.) Mr. Voysey is a strong and 
fearless thinker, but he is also very rash and ill-regulated. He knows no 
qualifications ; he exaggerates his truths into errors, and so overstates and 
overproves, that he almost provokes us to reactionary thought. Here is a 
sentence which illustrates this. ‘ We are only just emerging from the dark 
and sulphurous caverns of hell-fire, which were supposed to be the only 
check upon the lawlessness of mankind. Only but yesterday, so to speak, 
did we unlearn the dreadful doctrines of God’s primeval curse against our 
race, and of another God, driven by pity for a doomed creature, leaving 
His celestial throne and dying a malefactor’s death to rescue a handful of 
us from eternal woe.’ A sentence, the characteristic coarseness of which 
we do not comment upon—that is a matter of taste—but every member of 
which is conceived in the spirit of reckless exaggeration. Will Mr. Voysey, 
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for instance, name any writer even of any Church or sect who supposed that 
hell-fire was the only or even the chief check upon the lawlessness of 
mankind? ‘He no more believed that God had dictated to Moses and 
Aaron the minuti or any larger details of the Temple worship, than that 
a Baal could hear their ery or a Moloch could heed their blood-stained 
altars. And he told the people so to their face.’ This is his inference from 
Micah’s indignant denunciation of mere ritual sacritice. A man who can 
speak so rashly and who sees so obliquely can hardly be subjected to 
sober criticism. The sentence is taken from a sermon which he says ‘ is 
intended to console the orthodox for the discovery that, although the New 
Testament teaches the doctrine of endless suffering, the doctrine is not 
true.’ We must leave both the spirit and measure of such sentences to 
make such impressions as they may. With many men holding Mr. 
Voysey’s notions it is possible to reason. Hardly so with him, inasmuch 
as the entire case would have to be restated before argument were pos- 
sible, and the spirit is about as far removed as possible from that of a 
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humble seeker;after truth. —— Zhe Present Trial of Faith. Being 
Sermons preached in St. Martin’s Church, Leicester. By Davin J. 
Vaueuan, M.A. (Macmillan and Co.) These are Congregational sermons, 
miscellaneous in character, and preached in the ordinary course of Sunday 
services ; but, as their title indicates, Mr. Vaughan puts normal truths in 
the light of contemporary doubts and questionings. This, we are fully 
persuaded, is the better method of maintaining truth. Polemics excite an 
attitude of mind not always religious and not often conducive to dispas- 
sionate conviction. Affirmative truth, intelligently put, often anticipates 
doubt, and when it finds it deals with it in the most effectual way. <A 
minister may preach to the edification of the most unsuspecting Christian 
heart, and yet the most morbid doubter shall find that his moods of feeling 
and forms of doubt have been implicitly dealt: with. It is not every 
preacher, however, who has the skill to do this. Mr. Vaughan possesses 
it, only in a qualified degree. His thought, while fresh, is sometimes 
crude and not very searching. He does not get over his ground clearly. 
One is not always sure at the end what has been done. But his sermons 
are worth reading, for their unconventional spiritual standpoint, their 
independence and strength, and their firm grasp of principle. — 
Romanism, Ritwalism, and Revelation. Eight Lectures delivered in 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, Manchester. By the Rev. Witt1am M’Caw. 
(James Nisbet and Co.) It is difficult, when dealing with the charac- 
teristic tendencies of a day, to avoid a feeling and words of undue ex- 
aggeration. Most perils are ‘ the most serious ever before incurred.’ Thus 
Mr. M’Caw thinks that ‘there has never been a juncture since the era of 
the Reformation at which the Protestant Christianity of England has been 
in more imminent peril than just now.’ Admitting the peril, and the 
need of such refuting argument as Mr. M’Caw’s, we cannot go this length. 
Protestantism is not so sickly a growth. It has conquered with far greater 
odds of argument, influence, and authority against it than now; and it 
has been an inoculation as well as a conquest. One of its perils indeed is, 
we think, a too careless security of conscious strength. Mr. M’Caw 
adduces the usual Protestant arguments on the authority of the Scriptures, 
Justification by Faith, Papal Infallibility, Vaticanism, Priesthood, 
Ritualism, the Confessional, and the Holy Catholic Church. They will, we 
trust, be useful in refuting these pestiferous ideas. 
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